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The Song’ 
of The Dragon 


And the elders took council, lest the fields and villages 
be destroyed by the dragon, and a maiden was chosen to 
be delivered up to him.—Old Fatry Tale. 


I. The Song of the Dragon 
— 


Life and experience make an actress. It follows that 
ingénues cannot act—and actresses are no longer in- 
génues. Being one of the few producers who are aware 
of the above unescapable fact, William Kemper tapped 
an upper front tooth with his right forefinger nail—a 
habit he had when thoughtful or troubled—as he read 
the script of Beauty and the Beast for the first time. 

He had gambled in futures in the matter of Beauty 
and the Beast. He had paid an advance for the next 
play by Rupert Dudley after seeing Cherry Blossoms 
wither and die under the white lights of Broadway in 
less than two weeks. 

The fate of this maiden effort by a young playwright 
had disturbed Kemper not at all. He had long since 
discarded orthodoxy in his methods. With him it was 
not, Why do plays succeed? It was, What makes them 
fail? 

Following this will-o’-the-wisp, he had sat through 
the last dismal performance of Cherry Blossoms with 
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the keenness of a terrier at a rat hole. Two days later 
he was nourishing the self-esteem of its discouraged 
author with a substantial check for a play to be de- 
livered on or before December 15, 1917. 

And here was the play—a whale of a show, he told 
himself—better than he had hoped for, far better; but 
the lead, who must carry three big scenes and hold 
through ten minutes of gossamer-light comedy, was “‘a 
fairy creature, half woman and half child.” 

“Huh!” said Kemper, and continued his staccato 
tapping at his front tooth. He had spent a morning 
telling the boy five hundred things he must not do, but 
writing a whale of a show about a female person of 
seventeen summers was not one of them. 

The part rang true—that was the trouble. The trail 
of adolescence was over it all. The pathos of the later 
scenes sprang from the bewilderment of a young and 
tender thing as life closed prematurely about her. No 
chance to fake it with a real trouper of thirty or so 
who could look twenty-four if the top lights were amber 
and rose. It must be a chicken! Kemper recalled the 
season’s crop of ingénues. He thought of their high 
voices, which had no trace of the timbre which the 
situation required. He thought of the many things 
they would do with their hands—paw furniture, pat 
other characters, drag at coat lapels, twist handker- 
chiefs, twine and untwine fingers. They would waver 
in the big moments and wriggle in the quiet ones. No 
single one of them could sit or stand immovable for ten 
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seconds. They would arch and preen and simper and 
roll their eyes. They had to act, God help them, or they 
were lost! | 

“They'd murder it!’ was his conclusion as he dis- 
missed them in toto from his mind. 

A band began to play. It crashed out the opening 
notes of a march, or rather the march—the one and 
only march; the march to which millions were moving 
from baseball diamond, gridiron, tennis court, to the 
practice fields of a new game, rough perhaps, but sure 
to be exciting. | | 

Kemper’s finger nail ceased its tapping. His frown 
disappeared. Curious, he thought, that one went ahead 
somehow with scripts, rehearsals, tryouts and first 
nights when that song—that song would presently 
march them to ships that would bear them away. 

The theater was a necessity now, he reflected. The 
anzsthesia of make-believe was a greater blessing than 
ever before. It seemed a little cruel to sell war bonds 
between acts to people who were striving to forget. 
But it must be done. It gave Kemper a small thrill 
of pride to remember that it was being done with ardor 
and skill. The profession was doing its bit, no doubt 
of that. Why, the song he was listening to had been 
written by an actor who was a playwright and fellow 
producer as well! The whole mess, as a matter of fact, 
was the work of an actor. He happened to be a Kaiser, 
but that was an accident of birth. Temperamentally 
he was an actor who had played at king and adored the 
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business of the half-drawn sword. Kemper rather 
doubted the Machiavellian plotting and planning at- 
tributed to this mountebank. He had simply assumed 
one of his martial attitudes. The war party had seized 
his arm and completed the gesture. No one had been 
more surprised than he when his weapon had flashed 
from the scabbard. ‘The poor fool!’ mused Kemper, 
and became aware, as the band grew fainter, that some 
one was knocking on the door. 

It proved to be Edgar, office boy extraordinary, last 
line of defense between William Kemper, producer of 
plays, and ten thousand earnest souls who were deter- 
mined to appear in one of them. Although carefully 
reared in the Catholic faith, Edgar would have in- 
formed the Pope himself that his employer was in con- 
ference. Now, however, his habitual lofty disdain had 
given place to a mysterious manner, unprecedented and 
baffling. Advancing stealthily into the room he paused 
in a semicrouching attitude and hissed twice. Glanc- 
ing over his shoulder he crept nearer and hissed again. 

‘What are you rehearsing?” asked Kemper. “And 
why do you do it in here?” 

“‘He’s outside,” explained Edgar in a strained whis- 
per. “You'd never know it from lookin’ at him. 
Mebbe it’s a ham tryin’ to put one over on me. I 
dunno. Here’s the card.” 

The card made clear the mystery of Edgar’s lapse 
into melodrama. 

“James Smith, Secret Service Department,” Kemper 
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read. ‘“‘Ah-ha!’’ said he. “Dirty work at the cross- 
roads! Well, show him in.” 

Edgar glided to the door, hissed into the passage- 
way and beckoned with a slight jerk of his head. 
Kemper was presently shaking hands with a peering, 
nearsighted little man of about sixty; a white-haired, 
washed-out, shrinking little man who, although the day 
was fair, wore aggressively shiny rubbers and carried 
an umbrella. 

Kemper looked him over with a sinking heart. He 
had always believed, he did not quite know why, that 
whatever else was wrong at Washington, the Secret 
Service Department of the United States could not be 
matched the world around. And yet here was the 
first agent of that department he had ever encountered, 
so far as he knew—and what an agent! 

Mr. Smith had taken a chair, or rather the extreme 
edge of a chair, and was now gazing with vague mild- 
ness about the office, one hand clutching the middle of 
his umbrella and the other the rim of his black felt hat. 

The curiosity that Kemper had felt as to the nature 
of his visitor’s business with him had vanished. A 
sort of rage replaced it. At war with a great and 
ruthless power, whose one time subjects were scattered 
by millions over the land, America was face to face 
with an unprecedented situation. And this was the 
sort of material she was using for her protection! God 
help the country! Kemper glared at the unoffending 
Mr. Smith with a huge inward contempt. His eyes 
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traveled down his visitor’s unimposing figure and cen- 
tered on the absurd rubber overshoes which incased 
his hapless feet. 

Mr. Smith cleared his throat with an embarrassed 
cough and began to speak. As he did so Kemper 
looked up. The voice which had seemed so mild, so 
deprecating when its owner had introduced himself had 
become curiously dry, almost hard. As Kemper met 
the glance of Mr. Smith, now riveted upon him, he 
received a distinct shock. The eyelids of the agent 
had unexpectedly narrowed. Between them was a pair 
of blue-steel bayonets which seemed to pass with no 
effort whatsoever into the very heart of William 
Kemper, contemptuous contemplator of overshoes. 
Mr. Smith’s words were as disconcerting as his glance. 
“We want to get in touch with Doris Gray. You 
know her ?” | 

It was more a statement than a question, but Kemper 
nodded. 

“Intimately ?”’ 

Kemper hesitated an instant before it flashed through 
his mind that a chivalric attempt to protect a woman’s 
name was in this case both useless and absurd. Again 
he nodded. 

“We have a big piece of work for some woman,” Mr. 
Smith went on. “We think perhaps Miss Gray can do 
it. I'll explain the nature of this work and then ask 
you to give me your opinion of her in connection with 
it.” 
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Kemper’s mind was whirling. How the devil did 
they—whoever “they” were—know of his infatuation 
for Doris five years before? It had been so skillfully 
covered by their business relations. He could have 
sworn no living soul suspected. Since that time tongues 
had clacked now and then about the lady, but Kemper’s 
name had never been mentioned with hers. Could 
she have talked? Impossible, he decided, and gave 
himself up to the discourse of Mr. Smith. 

“As you must know, Mr. Kemper, our hands have 
been tied to some extent during the period of strict 
neutrality. We must now do the work of several years 
ina few months. We're up against a gang who stopped 
at nothing when we were at peace with them. Now 
we're at war. You realize the situation?” | 

“T do indeed!” said Kemper. 

“Good!” said Mr. Smith, and leaned his umbrella 
carefully against the arm of his chair. Suddenly he 
clutched it again with an appealing look at Kemper. 
“You'll remind me if I leave it when I go?” 

“Yes, certainly,’ Kemper gravely promised. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Smith. “I’m always leaving 
it,” he complained, “what with this and that on my 
mind.”’ 

He again put aside the umbrella, and resumed 
instantly his piercing gaze at Kemper and his incisive 
manner of speaking. 

Ten minutes followed in which Kemper found it 
hard to realize that he was awake, sitting in his office, 
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with the everyday noises of newsboys, taxicabs and 
street cars beating in from the street below. This 
was an agent of the United States Government talk- 
ing, yet what he was saying seemed more like a 
plot for a moving-picture scenario or a tale by Oppen- 
heim than vital facts as real as the pictures on the 
walls, the rugs on the floor, the sunshine streaming 
in through the window. 

The gist of Mr. Smith’s remarks was as follows: 
During the days of pedagogic idealism at Washington, 
Wilhelmstrasse had gradually perfected an organiza- 
tion for the destruction of American munition fac- 
tories, railway bridges and steamships at their piers. 
It was now in good working order and ready to begin 
wholesale operations. 

At the head of this organization was a supposed 
Englishman, a Bavarian in reality, who dwelt in 
luxury somewhere east of Fifth Avenue on Manhattan 
Island. Being a bachelor of unlimited means and 
obvious good breeding, he had been taken up, first 
by the women, and later by the men of New York 
society, who were unaware that his gleaming monocle 
and agreeable British manners concealed one of the 
big figures of the German Foreign Office. 

This person, Kemper learned, would presently order 
into action a small army of bomb planters and incen- 
diaries located at well-chosen points in various parts 
of the country. It seemed best, therefore, that a cer- 
tain gentleman, externally a subject of an esteemed ally, 
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but with Deutschland Uber Alles in his heart, should 
be lodged as quickly as possible in Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary. | 

“And that,” concluded Mr. Smith, “is why I am 
here this morning.” | 

“But,” said Kemper, “if you know all this about 
him, why don’t you arrest him at once?” 

“Because we want the crowd. They’re scattered 
from San Francisco to New York. We want his pri- 
vate papers worse than we want him. He’s clever, but 
the scheme’s too big for any man to carry in his head. 
He’s been paying out a million dollars a month for the 
past six months. Well, who got the money? You 
understand ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” said Kemper with a heartiness born 
of a new-found faith in Mr. Smith and a renewed 
confidence in the department which he served. 

“This man has a weakness—the usual one,” the 
admirable Mr. Smith went on. “A woman might find 
out where he keeps his papers. He’d never fall for 
a cheap woman—not enough to tell her secrets at 
any rate; but a woman of class might throw him off 
his guard. It’s worth a chance, we think. Now, then, 
what about Doris Gray? She’s got brains and beauty. 
We know that—and she’s an actress; but we don’t 
know two other important things about her, and we 
can’t find out. No official investigation can get into 
a woman’s soul, Mr. Kemper; that’s why I’ve come to 
you.” Mr. Smith leaned slightly forward, his eye- 
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lids becoming mere slits. “In your opinion,” he shot 
at Kemper, “‘does Doris Gray love her country—and 
has she got guts?” 

Pinned on the needle points of Mr. Smith’s eyes, 
Kemper concentrated in thought. Click, click, click 
went his finger nail on a tooth. 

“TI can answer one of your questions,” he said at 
last. ‘“I’d bank on Miss Gray’s courage.” 

“Ah?! said Mr. Smith. 

‘As to the other matter, I think she has the aver- 
age amount of patriotism.” 

“Not enough,” said Mr. Smith succinctly. 

Kemper frowned. 

“T think the average American woman would die 
for her country,” he said sharply. 

“Perhaps,” conceded Mr. Smith. “But would she 
go to hell for it?” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“The woman who tackles this job,” explained Mr. 
Smith, “can’t bother with the usual concealments. 
She'll have no time to cover up. She’s got to forget 
reputation, family, friends, everything that a woman 
values, and—come through. Now do you see?” 

“Yes,” said Kemper. 

“Well, what about Doris Gray?” 

“I don’t know,” said Kemper. 

“Find out,” said Mr. Smith. 

Kemper started as though stung. 

“Me ee 
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“Sure!’”’ said Mr. Smith. 

“How?” asked Kemper faintly. 

“Put it up to her. She'd shy at an agent of the 
department—a stranger. Now you're an old friend. 
See what you can do with her. Well, what d’you say?” 

Kemper said nothing. He was concerned with a 
mental picture of the temperamental and imperious 
Doris. | 

“Think what this means, man!’ urged Mr. Smith. 

“I know,” said Kemper, ashamed of his inward 
struggle. “I'll try, of course. I was just wondering 
whether to see her here or at her home.” | 

“Fine!” said Mr. Smith. “If she accepts we'll see 
that he meets her through the right people.” 

“And if she refuses?’ Kemper suggested. 

“In that case think of all the women you know— 
you're in touch with a lot of ’em in your business. 
Pick out one or two who might do and feel ’em out. 
I'll drop around every day. But work fast, Mr. 
Kemper, work fast.” 

Kemper nodded. 

“T’ll do my best,” said he. 

Mr. Smith rose. 

“We'll rely on you, then,” he said simply, and moved 
toward the door, his gait becoming a weak-kneed 
shuffle as he neared it. 

“One thing more,” said Kemper. 

Mr. Smith swung slowly about. His ineffectual 
expression and manner had returned. He seemed to 
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have donned senile timidity as though it were a cloak. 
And cloak it was, thought Kemper approvingly. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said, “how you 
connected me with Doris Gray?” 

For a moment the peering eyes of Mr. Smith 
regarded him with half-bewildered vagueness. This 
gave place to a suggestion of a twinkle. 

“You said it with flowers.”’ 

“How’s thatr” asked the puzzled Kemper. 

“Florists’ books,” breathed Mr. Smith. “My, my,” 
he added meditatively, “how many tales they tell!’ 

As the door closed and Kemper found himself alone 
he recalled his order for a dozen roses to be delivered 
to Miss Gray’s apartment every other day until further 
notice. How long ago that seemed! He happened to 
glance at the chair recently occupied by Mr. Smith. 
The next moment he was dashing after that gentleman 
with a flopping cotton umbrella in his hand. His pur- 
suit, however, was in vain, owing to a painful occur- 
rence. As he charged full tilt out of the hallway of 
his private office he encountered the usual crowd of 
wistful waiters, mostly feminine, who haunt the outer 
chambers of New York producers. 

The reception room was crowded. Ina wild effort to 
avoid collision with a stately brunette Kemper jabbed 
the ferrule of the umbrella forcefully against the temple 
of a less imposing blonde. The result was disastrous. 
The cursed umbrella not only smote her down but tore 
a small fur turban from her head. Kemper had a 
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vision of piled and gleaming gold above a face of 
agony before her body struck a chair arm and crumpled 
to the floor. | 

Five minutes later a pair of milk-white eyelids quiv- 
ered, opened; and Kemper, with most of the office 
force, was gazing down into twin pools the color of 
distant hills under a setting sun. 

“Gosh!” breathed the adamant Edgar, and this was 
tribute indeed. - 

Kemper, tense with anxiety, noted instinctively the 
unusual distance between her eyes, now that they were 
open, and her broad low brow. He had to study faces 
in his business. He had come to realize that this struc- 
ture of forehead and placing of eye sockets was a 
hall-mark worth looking for. Possibly it indicated 
intelligence rather than aptitude for dramatic art; but 
this he knew—most of the great women of the stage 
were broad of brow and wide between the eyes. 

A reassuring babble began. 

“Tt’s all right, dearie. Just lie quiet. The skin 
ain’t even broke.” | 

“Bill you for a song ’n’ dance in another minute, 
sister.” 

“Want a sip of water, pretty?” 

The eyes closed, but the color began to flow back 
into her cheeks. Edgar achieved the heights. 

“Some doll!’ he stated. 

Kemper found himself able to resume command. 

“She’s all right now, I think. She should be quiet 
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for a little while. If you’ll all leave the room, please.” 

They obeyed him on tiptoe, but with a shrill clamor 
that opened her eyes once more. 

“What happened? Where am [?” 

Kemper noticed that despite its languor nen voice 
was astonishingly deep for her age. 

“You've had an accident,” he explained ali 
“You're in my office. I’m Kemper.” She nodded in 
comprehension. “I think it would be a good thing 
if you rested where you are for a while,” he suggested. 

Her shoulders moved as though seeking the full com- 
fort of the soft leather couch on which she lay. She 
sighed contentedly and again closed her eyes. 

Kemper lowered a window shade and seated him- 
self in a chair beside her. Watching her meditatively, 
he wondered whether or not her features were too 
perfect. Beauty past a certain point was a pitfall to 
the inexperienced producer. Struggle, anxiety, self- 
examination were needed for development. These 
were absent from the life of the physically perfect 
female. It was rare, indeed, when flawless beauty 
earned an honest place above the chorus. Moving pic- 
tures? Lord, yes! Their technic was a soulful look, 
heavings of the bosom and glycerin tears. It was a 
far cry from such things to the infinite shadings of 
voice, the complicated rules of repose and gesture, the 
mobility of facial expression demanded by the stage. 

This child was very lovely, too lovely, perhaps. To 
think that he had knocked her down with an umbrella! 
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What was he doing with the thing, anyway? Sud- 
denly he remembered. Going to his desk he picked 
up the telephone and gave a low-voiced order to the 
exchange operator. 

“Get word to Miss Gray this afternoon without fail,”’ 
he wound up. “Ring me when you've made the appoint- 
ment. I should like it to be here if possible.” 

He returned to contemplate the victim of his prowess 
as an umbrella wielder. She was sleeping now quite 
peacefully. Her color was good by this time—yes, 
exquisite. Her lips were slightly parted. Suddenly 
her eyelids fluttered. Her lips lost their fullness. Her 
hands began to twitch, then closed and unclosed spas- 
modically. 

“Dreaming,” thought Kemper, and grew conscious 
ef the sound of music as faint in the distance as a 
dream. He silently repeated the words of the song a 
band was playing many blocks away. 

“Oh, the Yanks are coming—the Yanks are com- 
ing: r 3 | 

The writhing of her hands increased. She moaned 
once, muttered, and sat up with a choking cry and a look 
of terror in her eyes. 

“There, there!’ soothed Kemper. “It’s all right, it’s 
all right !’’ 

She looked at him doubtfully for a moment, then her 
glance wandered about the room, came back to Kemper 
and dropped to the couch on which she now was sitting 
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bolt upright. “TI had a terrible dream,” she explained in 
a low voice. “Did I scream? I thought I did.” 

“Only whimpered,” Kemper told her. ‘Was some- 
thing after you?” 

“After me? He had me!” | 

“Was it a lion?” smiled Kemper. 

“No, it wasn’t a lion,” she said gravely. “What hap- 
pened? What sort of an accident did I have?” 

“T ran into you, or rather I was running, and—well, 
I jabbed you with an umbrella.” 

“An umbrella? Not really!” 

“Yes, really. It’s my favorite weapon.” 

“Oh, that’s too absurd!” Laughter brimmed in her 
eyes and then came pealing from her lips. She sud- 
denly grew sober, her hand going to her temple. “It 
didn’t feel like an umbrella. I thought the roof had 
fallen in.” 

“I know,” said Kemper contritely. “I was a fool 
to rush out that way. I hope you'll forgive me.” 

Her glance about the room was tinged with satisfac- 
tion. She swung her feet to the floor, gave an instinctive 
tug at her skirt, and sitting on the edge of the couch 
began to arrange her hair. “I’m glad it happened,” 
she told Kemper. 

“Glad! Why?” 

“Because I’m in here instead of”—she nodded at the 
door. “Does a girl always have to be knocked uncon- 
scious before she can see you, Mr. Kemper?” 
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“Rarely,” said Kemper. “It’s only done now and 
then. Had you been waiting long?” 

“Not very—only two weeks.” 

“Two weeks!” said Kemper. “It isn’t possible!’ 

“Oh, yes, it is! I arrived in New York fifteen days 
ago. I’ve spent most of the time since trying to see 
you. First I wrote you a letter asking for an appoint- 
ment. Somebody wrote back that you were not in 
the city, but my letter would be called to your attention 
when you returned. I waited a few days and sent 
another letter with newspaper clippings about my work 
in stock. The clippings were returned with a letter 
saying that you were not casting at present, but my 
address had been filed. That didn’t sound promising, 
so I brought my knitting and camped—out there. It 
seemed to me the last few days that I’d become a white- 
haired old lady, knitting, always knitting before your 
door. I thought as the years went by I could invest 
in a rocking-chair and persuade them to let me bring 
it and place it in my favorite corner.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been here every 
day for over a week?” 

“I do! And there were others; one girl especially, 
with a haggard face and great doglike eyes and pathetic 
gloves and hat. I took her to luncheon one day. She 
apologized for eating so much.” 

Kemper got to his feet with a sudden desire to 
escape her troubled eyes. He took refuge in a few 
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strides about the room. ‘Why didn’t you send in your 
card?” he demanded, halting. 

“How ?” 

“Through the boy, of course.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “that horrible boy! How I’d 
love to wring his neck. ‘In conference,’’’ she 
mimicked, and Kemper recognized the cold austerity of 
Edgar in his loftiest mood. 

“I suppose you think I’m a brute.” 

If he expected mercy he did not get it. 

“T’ve suspected it. But perhaps,’’ she added, with 
more kindness, “you’re only self-centered.” 

“Now see here,’’ Kemper burst out, “I’m not self- 
centered! I’m self-protective. So is every successful 
producer. You happened to come here when I’m not 
doing anything new. I’m not casting—won’t be till 
May—yet you saw the crowd out there. What do you 
think would happen to my business if I listened to 
every stage-struck girl in New York? I wouldn't 
have time for meals. You sit there and accuse 
me of si 

He stopped as it came to him that what he was 
saying lacked dignity. Why in heaven’s name should 
he defend himself to this wide-eyed child? It was 
absurd! His tone became crisply businesslike. 

“Can you act?” 

“TI think so.” 

“You would, of course,” he told her; and added: 
“They always do.” 
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“I suppose they do, poor things,’ said she, and 
got to her feet. She went to the desk and picked 
up her hat, which had been placed there by some one 
when she had been carried in. “Good morning, Mr. 
Kemper, thank you so much.” 

“You're not going?” 

“Why, yes! You say you’re not casting, and my 
address is’”—she made a slight grimace—‘“on file.” 

She was halfway to the door before he spoke: 

“Just a moment!” 

She turned and faced him, her chin at a bravely 
defiant angle but quivering slightly. 

“You have wasted a lot of time in this office,” 
said Kemper more gently, “and I apologize. I’m going 
to arrange a new system so that such things can’t 
happen in the future. So, you see, I realize I’ve been 
to blame. Now you say you can act. Let me tell you 
about that. Actors and actresses are the blood and 
sinew of my business. I’ve spent a quarter of a century 
searching for competent people who, after years of 
experience, can put plays over for me. The hardest 
thing I have to do, the thing that has brought most 
of the gray hairs you see in my head, is to find juveniles 
and ingénues. Plays and the public demand youth on 
the stage. I have spent days, weeks, months trying 
to make some undeveloped youngster give a presentable 
performance. Why, my dear, if you—with your 
beauty—could really act you’d make me a fortune in 
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one season and take half the worry out of my liie.” 

He paused and regarded her grimly for a moment 
to let his words sink in. She took advantage of this. 

“But how do you know I can’t act unless you 
try me?”’ 

“By past experience. By a hundred—a thousand 
disappointments. But I’m going to try you—don’t 
worry about that.” 

The color leaped to her face. 

“You are?” 

“Certainly.” 

“When ?” 

“To-morrow. Here, take this script.’ He reached 
toward a dozen or more play manuscripts. His fingers 
happened to close on the second act of Beauty and the 
Beast. He glanced at the title and handed it to her. 
“Take any scene you care to, study the young girl’s 
part and come back at four to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you!’’ she breathed with shining eyes. 

“Don’t thank me. You'll be hating me to-morrow 
when I tell you ” He hesitated. 

“What?” 

“‘That you're terrible.” 

“You think you'll tell me that?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Quite unexpectedly she pealed forth in a delighted 
laugh. 

“We'll see!” she cried, and almost ran from the 
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room, the second act of Beauty and the Beast clasped 
to her heart. 
“H’m!”’ said Kemper as the door closed behind her. 


II 


His interview with Doris Gray the following morn- 
ing was even more trying than he had expected. 
She had agreed to be at his office by eleven. It was 
something of a shock to Kemper when she arrived 
promptly at that hour. His memory of Doris con- 
tained many restless waitings for her final rush to him 
with some flimsy excuse for her delay. 

He used to think that she planned to be late delib- 
erately in order to brighten the glory of her arrival 
by the preceding gloom of her nonappearance. Her 
first words explained her promptness. 

“Four years of silence, and then a summons! My 
dear, I’m dying of curiosity !” 

Kemper felt that the past should be excluded from 
this meeting for obvious reasons. He attempted to do 
this at once. , 

“IT have something very serious to talk over with you, 
Doris. Please sit down.” 

A shade of disappointment passed like a shadow 
across her face, but she sank into the chair he indicated. 

“What a tone!’ she said. “It must be business. 
You couldn’t be so much in earnest about anything else 
could you?” She let him have the full broadside of a 
tender glance. “And I’d imagined you raking over 
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the ashes, finding a few embers and rushing to the 
telephone.” 

Her suggestion that his fire had dwindled was more 
adroit than true. She had been entirely responsible for 
their separation. She had taken the first step when she 
left one of his plays for a bigger part under another 
management. Although he had not asked for it, she 
had furnished a wildly hysterical explanation, during 
which he learned that he had been keeping her back. 

Later, when she had discovered a gorgeous juvenile 
in her new play, with such a marvelously sympathetic 
nature that he understood her without a word being 
spoken, Kemper had seen the writing on the wall and 
had quietly taken himself out of her life. Yet there 
she sat, with luminous melting eyes, speaking of 
embers. How like a woman—or a cat with a mouse! 

“What are you doing now?” he asked. 

The question happened to be the timeworn opening 
of a manager about to offer a part. It deceived her. 

“Nothing just this moment; but, of course, you 
know I’m under contract to Wood. He’s promised 
to star me this fall.” 

“Congratulations,” said Kemper dryly. ‘What I 
have to say to you has nothing to do with the stage.” 

Her interest, which had faded to nothing when he 
had let her first insinuation pass, was again revived. 

“Tell me quickly. When I’ve guessed embers and 
business I’m through. There’s nothing left, so far 
as you are concerned, is there?” 
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“Yes,” said Kemper, “there’s something left even 
for me.” 

“Food!” she exclaimed. “I’ve read somewhere that 
beyond a certain age life becomes a series of meals. Do 
you want to take me to luncheon?” 

“Later if you like,” said Kemper, unruffled. “But 
it isn’t food.” | : 

“Then what is it?” 

He had been attempting to balance a paper weight 
on one end. Now he set it down on the desk. 

“Our country,” he said gravely—‘yours and mine.” 

“Oh, that!’ Her tone was no longer malicious. 
“You want me to sell bonds?” — 

“No,” said Kemper. ‘Anyone can sell bonds. I 
want you to do something much more important than 
selling bonds.” 

Her eyes widened at his tone. 

‘“‘Heavens, what is it?” . 

“Before I tell you I want to ask you a question. 
This is it: Do you love your country—really love 
your country ?” | 

“Don’t be absurd!” 

“Very well,” said Kemper. “Now listen!” 

And listen she did, while he told her all. But long 
before he had finished her eyes were hot and dark in 
a cold white face. With his last words she sprang 
to her feet. ) 

“Why did they come to you about me?” she 
demanded. 
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It was not the time to mention the matter of his 
florist bills. 

“Well, I’m a manager,” Kemper evaded, “and you’re 
an actress. I presume they thought I could get in 
touch with you.” 

“You haven’t been my manager for four years, 
and yet they come to you? I don’t believe it!’ She 
stood staring down at him, concentrated in thought. 
“Ah,” she exclaimed suddenly, “this is what happened ! 
They asked you to recommend some one, and you named 
—me! You assured them I had special qualifications.” 

Kemper rose and faced her. 

“So you think that?” 

“Think it? I know it! Any fool could see it! 
Nothing is sacred to the type of man you are. You're 
not even capable of—memories.. Use me for an in- 
trigue? Why not? I’m the right sort for the job and 
nothing to you. You're unspeakable!” 

She held the pose of a righteous accuser, her eyes 
flashing, her head thrown magnificently back, her 
hands clenched at her sides. 

“Then you refuse?” asked Kemper evenly. 

‘Refuse? And I’m the woman you once loved!” 

Her hands opened and turned palms out. Her head 
fell. She was a broken lily. The technic of her tran- 
sition was excellent, but it irritated Kemper. 

“Very well,” said he. “Now suppose you save the 
rest of the scene for a paid audience.” 

He turned from her abruptly, walked to the door 
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and opened it. She passed him in abasement, still the 
crushed woman, but her exit line was out of key. 
“Beast!” 

Kemper closed the door. 

“Phew!” he said. Then went courageously to the 
telephone. ‘Get Miss Warren,” he ordered. “Have 
her here by two o'clock.” As he put down the telephone 
Edgar stuck his head in the door. 

“He’s here again.”’ 

“Is he?” said Kemper. “Who do you happen to 
mean ?” 

“Old Sleuth,” explained Edgar out of the side of 
his mouth. 

Kemper tiptoed across the room and bent his lips 
to Edgar’s ear. 

“Slip him in!” he bellowed. 

“Yea, bo,” said Edgar, grinning. 

Mr. Smith’s face suggested profound anxiety as he 
appeared. 

“Did I by any chance leave my umbrella here?” 

Kemper fell into a chair. 

“You did,’”’ he said when he could speak. “TI recall 
it perfectly.” Here he was smitten again. 

“Er—might I have it?’ asked the puzzled Mr. 
Smith. 

Kemper made a weak gesture toward a corner where 
the umbrella now stood. 

“Ah, there it is!” Mr. Smith brightened. It was 
not until he had the umbrella firmly by the middle that 
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his mind turned to other things. “Have you gone 
ahead with—that matter?” 

“Yes,” said Kemper, “but nothing doing.” 

“You've seen her ?”’ 

“Not ten minutes ago.” 

“She refused ?” 

“Absolutely! She’s out of the question. I’ve just 
telephoned for Cynthia Warren. I hope to see her this 
afternoon. Know her?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. 

“T’ve seen her on the stage. Don’t think she'll do.” 

“She’s a bright girl and a pretty one,” said Kemper, 
somewhat nettled. “She’s divorced just now. What’s 
the matter with her?” 

“Timid,” said Mr. Smith. 

“It’s the parts she gets,” Kemper explained. ‘‘She’s 
generally cast for a shrinking violet.” 

“Why e”? 

“Well, she’s the type.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Smith. “We don’t want a violet. 
We want an American rose with a stout stem—and 
thorns.” 

Kemper, still bleeding, frowned at the word 
“thorns.”’ | 

“I’m doing the best I can,” he suggested. “If you’d 
like to get some one else——’”’ 

“Not at all,” the agent put in quickly. “I simply 
had an impression about this girl. See her, by all 
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means, Mr. Kemper. I'll drop in later this afternoon. 
I may be entirely mistaken.” 

But Mr. Smith was not mistaken. After protesting 
that she would do anything for her country—die a 
hundred times, as she put it—Cynthia gasped when she 
understood what Kemper wanted her to do. 

“Oh, no, not that!’ she quavered. “I couldn't! 
I simply couldn’t!” | | 

“You said you’d do anything,’ Kemper re- 
minded her. 

“JT meant it, Mr. Kemper. Anything! But I 
couldn’t undertake this, because I know I’d fail. I 
haven’t enough assurance. I haven’t nee Well, 
I’d fail, that’s all.” 

And Kemper, looking into her frightened eyes, knew 
that she spoke the truth. 

“And now what?” he thought when he was alone 
once more. He ran over several possibilities in his 
mind and dismissed them one after another for various 
reasons. He was tapping away at a tooth when Edgar 
appeared with a card. 

“Sylvia Dodge,” Kemper read with the fringes of 
his mind. “Not in,” he said absently. Returning the 
card he became aware that Edgar’s expression was a 
reproachful one. This extraordinary fact brought him 
to himself. ‘Well, what is it?” he inquired. 

“She says you asked her to call.” 

“Asked her to call? I never heard of her!” 
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“Huh!” said Edgar. “You half killed her with a 
bumbershoot yesterday.” 

“Oh, that’ s her name? I didn’t know. Tell her to 
come in.” 

In the moment before she appeared Kemper made 
up his mind to ask the child to come back some other 
day. He could not listen to a tyro murder lines when 
time was flying, flying, and his imagination was filled 
with the heart-shaking sound of explosions and the 
red glare of flames. 

She came through the doorway with the same eager 
rush with which she had left the day before, star-eyed 
and breathless. 

“This act,” she cried; “it’s the loveliest thing I ever 
read! I’ve learned two scenes, two wonderful scenes, 
but I’m frightfully nervous. It’s like Monday nights 
in stock—only worse.” 

Kemper’s excuses perished utterly. Germans or no 
Germans, he could not blot out such radiance with a 
brutal dismissal. She should not be sent away aching 
with the thought that she had been denied a few 
moments of his time in which to display a real talent. 
Better for her, much better, that she have her chance 
and fail. 

“What scenes did you learn?” he asked, taking the 
manuscript from her. 

She looked over his shoulder as he turned the pages. 

“This one,” she said, “beginning here and going to 
her exit.” 
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Kemper discovered that she had selected the comedy 
scene, light as thistledown, over which he had despaired 
at his first reading of the play. 

“She has courage, anyway,” he thought, but tem- 
pered this with “or overconfidence. We'll take the 
whole scene,” he said aloud. “T’ll give you your cues. 
That desk will be the garden bench. Cross to see what 
Henry has in his hand. You don’t know it’s a snake 
until you reach his side. All right, let’s go—‘Come and 
look, Mildred. Aw, come on.’ ”’ 

Slowly she crossed the room, half curious, half reat 
ful. Then, “Ugh! It was such a perfect shudder 
of horror that Kemper forgot to give her the next cue. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, as she came out of 
the part with an impatient glance at him. “ ‘Aw, what’s 
the matter with you? It’s just a little garter snake.’ ” 

“ “Take it away! Take it awa-a-y!’” Her voice 
was an imploring wail as her hands pushed something 
horrible away from her. 

“I’m dreaming,” thought Kemper, but remembered 
to feed her cues as she floated from mood to mood like 
a soft spring breeze. For ten minutes he watched heed- 
less adorable youth play in a garden; and—wonder of 
wonders—now and then, with a little wistful touch, 
she made him know, that the shadows of life were 
creeping over the wall. 

“Who are you?” cried Kemper when the scene was 
over. ‘Where have you been? What have you been 
doing ?” 
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She shook her head impatiently at his questions. 

“The next scene, please,” she commanded, in the 
imperious tone of a leading woman. ‘‘Where she is 
told that her father is the thief.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Kemper, turning pages. 

She had used a wealth of gesture in the comedy scene. 
She had screamed with surprise or shrieked with 
laughter at nothing. That was as it should be. She 
had an extraordinary comedy sense. But what would 
she do with tragedy? Overplay it? She was bound to! 

And then having flung herself into a chair, buoyant, 
unsuspecting, she was told that the shadows had crept 
tipon her never to lift. She looked at him with such 
genuine bewilderment that Kemper thought she had 
missed the cue. Then he saw “She does not under- 
stand” in the directions and gave her another line. 

“Now for it,” he thought. ‘“Here’s where she 
raves.” | 

“She did not rave. She stiffened into a deathly quiet, 
one hand moved as it lay in her lap. It closed, opened, 
closed again—and that was all, except that her eyes 
said “Pain! Pain! Pain!” before they brimmed with 
tears. 

That scene was never finished. Kemper gathered 
her into his arms, crooning like a mother. At last 
he released her. 

“Now say it!” she demanded, wiping her eyes. 

“Say what?” said Kemper, staring at her as though 
she were a creature from another world. 
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“That I’m terrible.” 

“Sit down,” commanded Kemper. “Sit down and 
tell me everything. How old are you?” 

“Nineteen—nearly.” 

“Nineteen—nearly? Where did you learn to act?” 

“From my father and in stock—out on the Coast. 
I’m Michael Brannigan’s daughter.” 

“Ah!” said Kemper, for now the miracle could be 
understood. 

Michael Brannigan was a Shakespearean actor whose 
politics had forced him to leave Ireland hurriedly 
twenty odd years before, bound for the United States. 

Finding that the American public had little use for 
Shakespeare, and even less when the lines were read 
with a brogue, he had settled in Los Angeles and opened 
a dramatic school. 

“Your father died recently, didn’t he?” 

She nodded. 

“And your mother ?” 

“Long ago. I can’t remember her.” 

“When did your father start to train you?” _ 

“TI can’t remember that either,” she smiled. “I 
think he must have started when I was in my cradle. 
He said I had the fatal gift of beauty. He said I’d 
live soft an’ go to the divil if I had the chance. So he 
worked with me early and often. If any one said a 
decent thing about me or my acting he’d insult them.” 

“Your father,’’ Kemper informed her with enthu- 
siasm, “had brains.” 
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A twinkle appeared in the eyes of Michael Branni- 
gan’s daughter. 

““So he told me,” she said. 

“Well, I’ll prove it,” Kemper almost shouted. “I’m 
going to give Beauty and the Beast a quick tryout. 
You'll have the girl’s part. We'll open here in 
January.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Kemper ‘0 

“She got no further. She could only gasp for breath 
in the wave of happiness which engulfed her. At that 
moment they were disturbed by a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” called Kemper irritably. 

Edgar appeared. 

“Ole Nick Brady,” said he with a jerk of his head 
in the direction of the hallway. 

“In conference,” snapped Kemper, then recollected 
himself. “No, no, that won’t do! Ask him to 
come in.” 

Mr. Smith was presently blinking in the doorway. 
Kemper sprang to his feet, and obeyed the impulse to 
let some other see and rejoice with him in his new- 
found treasure. Mr. Smith happened to be a secret- 
service agent, but what did that matter? At the 
moment, Kemper would have introduced her to the 
janitor. 

“Come in, Mr. Smith, come in!” he cried. “You're 
just in time to meet Miss Dodge—Miss Sylvia Dodge. 
Remember the name, Smith. You'll see it on Broad- 
way one of these days or I don’t know my business.” 
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Mr. Smith favored Miss Dodge with an old- 
fashioned bow. 

“About that other matter @ 

He addressed himself to Kemper, but continued to 
peer at the flushed face and wide young eyes that had 
grown more starlike if possible as she heard that her 
name would presently be spelled out in electric lights 
for all the world to see. 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course!’”” Kemper brought his 
mind back to the urgent business of Mr. Smith with 
a wrench. “You were right about—that person. The 
mere suggestion scared her to death. I’ve done 
nothing else as yet, but . 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the sound of 
cheering. The cheering grew nearer. It was running 
along the street like fire. It reached their building and 
was drowned by a band which suddenly exploded in a 
blare of defiance just below them. Over There! 

The notes seemed to lift Miss Dodge to her feet 
and fling her toward a window. Kemper followed and 
chose a place at her side. 

It was a draft regiment crossing the city to entrain 
for some camp. The clothing of its members was as 
varied as their marching step. Loose-swinging arms 
in cheaply brilliant jerseys brushed sleeves of imported 
fabrics held, stiffly in what was conceived to be the 
military manner. 

The faces and their expressions were equally dis- 
similar—Anglo-Saxon, Celt, Teuton, Latin, Slav, Jew 
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—the blood strains of a world were in those faces, some 
grinning, some with knitted brows. All, all had one 
thing in common, though—they were young, unbeliev- 
ably young. Also, one could read in them a touch of 
anxiety, almost shame. They were being forced to give 
a public exhibition at their latest game. They were 
painfully aware that they did not know the rudiments. 
The enthusiasm of the spectators was embarrassing. 

“We're dubs,” the boyish faces seemed to say. 
“What are you cheering for?” 

Straggling rank on straggling rank, they passed. 
The head of the column had turned the corner when 
the last of them went by. The cheering and hand- 
clapping ceased. The noises of the city retook the 
consciousness of those who watched, as though resum- 
ing after complete suspense. 

And now the new-found treasure spoke. Aloud, but 
to no one in particular. 

“T can’t, I can’t, I can’t!’ said she, and Kemper, 
turning at the sound of her voice, took in a white and 
working face from which all joy had fled. 

“Can’t what?” he asked. 

“Can’t go on with silly plays. I’ve got to help! I’ve 
got to help!” She turned from the window and 
crumpled into a chair. “They were so young,” she 
whispered—‘“so young! I never realized how young 
they were. I’ve got to help!” she cried again, beating 
a clenched hand on her knee. 

She was completely unstrung, that was clear. What 
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they had seen had been too moving. It had destroyed 
her balance for'a moment. Kemper opened his lips 
to reassure her. Some phrases about the psychological 
value of the theater in times of stress were in his mind. 
They never found expression. 

“You can help,” he heard. 

It was the voice of Mr. Smith. It was as startling 
as a pistol shot. Kemper had forgotten Mr. Smith. 
The girl had been staring straight before her, her words 
addressed to no one. Now she turned to Mr. Smith, 
and met his searching glance with great burning eyes. 

“How ?” she asked. 

Mr. Smith selected a chair, drew it toward her and 
seated himself. 

“Tl tell you, my dear,” he said gently. “Now listen 
carefully, please.” 

She listened intently, minute after minute, with no 
sign of horror, with no sign of disapproval in her face. 
Only a heightened color, a slightly quickened breath, 
showed that she heard and understood. 

Kemper took to pacing the floor and wiping his 
brow. At last he could stand no more. 

“Look here, Smith,” he interrupted harshly, “you 
don’t have to be quite so frank, do you?” 

It was she who answered. 

“Of course he does,” she told Kemper almost 
sharply, then gave him a friendly smile and a reassur- 
ing nod. “It’s all right,” she said, and turned again 
to the old man. “Go on, please. I understand.” 
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Mr. Smith went on for a few moments more. 

“And now,” he said at last, “‘you’ve asked how you 
can help. The woman who tells us what we want to 
know within the next six weeks will do more for 
America than the whole regiment that passed just 
now.” 

She was silent for a time, opening and closing a 
small bag which lay in her lap, and staring down at it. 
At last she raised her eyes. 

“T’d like a little time to think.” 

Mr. Smith shook his head doubtfully. 

“Time is very precious,” he said. 

“I want five minutes.” 

Mr. Smith got hastily to his feet. 

“Oh, my child, my child, of course!” 

She rose and went to the window, her back to the 
room, and stood there staring out while the five 
minutes she had asked for passed. When she returned 
to them again her face had changed. It was rapt, 
ethereal and very lovely. Her eyes suggested that she 
had seen a vision, a vision, perhaps of a broad and 
smiling land, refuge for the oppressed of other, 
gloomier lands—the land where she was born. 

“You said something about—paying for this work.” 

“Tt will be well paid for,’ Mr. Smith assured her. 

“How much does a soldier get?’’ she asked. 

“Depends on his rank,” the agent answered. ‘“Gen- 
eral Pershing, now a 

“T mean a soldier like the ones who passed.” 
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“About thirty dollars a month, I believe,” said Mr. 
Smith. | : 
“Thirty dollars!’ she repeated softly. “It doesn’t 
seem much, does it?’ Her face, which had grown 
slightly pensive, became alert. “TI’ll undertake it,” she 
said in a businesslike tone. “T’ll do everything in my 
power to find out where those papers are. While I am” 
—she Senletege eer eecs want thirty dollars a 
~ month.” 

“But, my dear child ”” Kemper broke in. 

She lifted her hand to quiet him, and went on 
with more deliberation : 

“That is what I want—just that. It must come 
to me in a check or something, some paper signed by 
the Government. I mean by a—a department—no, a 
department can’t sign a paper.” She looked at Mr. 
Smith for help. “You know what I mean.” 

Mr. Smith produced a large handkerchief and blew 
his nose. 

“Good Lord!”’. he said, ad then again, “Good 
Lord!’ At last he turned to her. “You want it to 
be official, is that it?” 

She nodded eagerly. He went to her and put a 
hand on her shoulder. 

“We'll take care of that.” 

“Thank you. When do I start in?” 

“N ow.” 

66 Now Tid 

“If you will,” said Mr. Smith. “I'd like to take 
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you over to the Ritz and introduce you to some one—a 
lady. She'll go with you to-morrow morning to buy 
you some gowns.” 

“Buy gowns for me?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. 

A wave of color flooded her face from brow to chin. 

“No, no!” she cried. “I can’t do that!’ Suddenly 
her face cleared. “My uniforms,” she said. “All right, 
I’m ready.” She held out her hands to the silent, white- 
lipped Kemper. “Good-by, Mr. Kemper. Will you 
save the part for me?” 

But Kemper, speechless, could only squeeze her 
hand. 

He found his voice after they had left. He had 
gone to the window and was looking moodily at the 
building across the street in which lights were begin- 
ning to glow, first in one window, then in another. 
Faint in the distance a band struck up. It was in some 
side street, or on Fifth Avenue, perhaps, but its notes 
were unmistakable. The building at which Kemper 
was glaring began to swim before his eyes. He could 
only see the gleaming of its lights, and they grew dim. 

“Damn it all,” he burst out, “George should write 
another and call it Over Here!” 


{Il 
The manuscript of Beauty and the Beast lay in a 
wire basket on the desk. This was distinctly a place 
of honor. Only the play next in order of production 
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was allowed to occupy the basket. Other plays which 
might or might not be placed in rehearsal at some future 
date reposed patiently in a mahogany cabinet which 
stood against the wall and below a signed photograph 
of Joseph Jefferson in Kemper’s office. 

Beauty and the Beast had maintained its proud posi- 
tion in the wire basket for ten weeks. This was un- 
usual. Asa rule the basket was empty, or plays moved 
into it and out again at astonishingly short intervals, 
when one considers how many things enter into the 
production of a dramatic work. 

Then Mr. Smith dropped in one morning. Kemper 
had not seen him since that evening when he had shuf- 
fled from the office, taking with him a golden-haired 
young creature, her eyes dark wells of doom, her face 
a tight-lipped glory. 

There followed a sudden and ruthless attack upon 
an inoffensive-looking old man by a leading theatrical 
producer. The latter had the former by the coat lapels 
and was undeniably shaking his victim as he shot ques- 
tions at his bobbing and defenseless head. 

“What happened? Why didn’t you let me know? 
Where is she?” 

Mr. Smith saved himself from further manhandling 
by adopting an official manner and attempting to answer 
the questions in their proper order. 

A certain Bavarian gentleman, Kemper learned, was 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary minus his monocle and 
English clothes, but accompanied by a hundred or more 
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Teutonic knights of the bomb. The various addresses 
of these latter gentry had been disclosed to the depart- 
ment by papers which had been found through one of 
the department’s agents—Miss Sylvia Dodge. 

“She got them?” Kemper asked the question in a 
whisper. 

Mr. Smith nodded. 

“How?” 

“T know nothing about that,’”’ said Mr. Smith coldly, 
and added with a fixed stare, “I couldn’t discuss it 
if I did.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Kemper. He swallowed 
with an effort, and realized that his mouth had become 
suddenly dry. For some unaccountable reason he had 
a vision of a young thing playing in a garden with a 
shadow creeping over the wall. “But why didn’t you 
let me know before this?” he heard himself ask. 

Mr. Smith’s manner continued formal. An agent 
of the department, he explained, could not mention the 
affairs of the department to any one. Now that the 
case was concluded, he had called to acquaint Mr. Kem- 
per with certain facts in appreciation of his efforts to 
aid the department in 

“Yes, yes,” Kemper broke in. ‘Where is she?” 

Miss Dodge was now at a certain training camp, it 
seemed. She had become an army entertainer. Her 
specialty was singing Irish songs. Mr. Smith had 
heard that the troops liked her work. 
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At this point, despite Mr. Smith’s official manner, 
the interview lost its calm. 

“Oh, they like her work, do they?” yelled Kemper. 
“That’s good! That’s splendid! She’s only the best 
ingénue that ever lived. So they like her, eh? Well, 
when is she coming back to open in my show?” 

Mr. Smith ventured to express his ignorance of the 
theatrical plans of Miss Dodge, and Kemper bellowed 
for a stenographer. 

“You're a fine bird!” he told Mr. Smith. “TI let you 
have her to save the whole damn country from being 
blown to hell, and you start her singing songs—singing 
songs!’ His voice rose to a wail. “What does she 
dor Sing ’em to sleep?” 

Mr. Smith explained that Miss Dodge had insisted 
on undertaking her present duties. 

“Of course she did!” shouted Kemper. “She’s young 
and all stirred up. I let you take advantage of this 
once, but enough’s enough. You run your war from 
now on without this child.” | 

The entrance of the stenographer through one door 
allowed Mr. Smith to escape discreetly through the 
other. 

“Here, take this,” ordered Kemper, and began the 
dictation of a letter in which Miss: Dodge was advised 
to stop vocalizing at once in favor of dramatic work. 

“The inclosed contract,” the letter wound up, “calls 
for your appearance at rehearsals to begin not later 
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than May first. Kindly sign same and return. You 
will notice that the salary is three hundred a week. If 
this is not satisfactory I shall be glad to discuss the 
matter with you when you return to New York.” 

“T guess that'll put a stop to her nonsense,” Kemper 
confided to the stenographer. 

His surmise proved wide of the mark. The letter 
he received a few days later contained the contract— 
unsigned. She was deeply appreciative, thanked him 
many times, but was sure he would understand when 
she told him that at present she could not desert her 
boys. | 
Kemper read the letter over twice, laid it down and 
stood musing by the desk. His eyes fell on the manu- 
script of Beauty and the Beast. He took the manu- 
script from the wire basket and walked slowly across 
the room to the mahogany cabinet. Having completed 
his business with the cabinet, he found himself con- 
fronting the picture of Joseph Jefferson. It was a 
captivating likeness of the old actor in a kindling mood. 
The small eyes were a-twinkle, the lips breaking into 
a smile. 

“Life is a splendid joke,” the picture seemed to say. 
“Why not laugh at it?” 

Kemper failed to adopt the suggestion. 

“Her boys!’ he sneered to the jovial Mr. Jefferson. 
“She talks like a grandmother !’’ 
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IV 


Whatever her letter to Kemper had indicated, there 
was proof extant that at least one of the boys she men- 
tioned did not regard Miss Dodge as a grandmother. 
This was clearly understood by the mother of Capt. 
Eugene Weyeth, Third Battery, Seventh Field Artillery, 
U. S. A., as she absorbed the contents of a written 
communication from that officer. | 

Mrs. Weyeth read her letter with mixed emotion— 
astonishment, blinding happiness and fear. Her aston- 
ishment and happiness were caused by the intimacy 
with which he wrote. She had dreamed of such letters 
from her son, but never expected to receive one. Until 
now she had been a martyr to the fact that the most 
secretive, the shyest of all human creatures is the 
young male. From early boyhood to maturity his 
dreams, his hopes, his fears are apt to be his own. 
Shunning self-revealment like the plague, he hides 
somewhere deep within himself, presenting always a 
flippant or brusque exterior which is the despair of 
mothers. | 

“Why should I be shut out when he was lying only 
yesterday—oh, so helpless—against my heart?” Mrs. 
Weyeth had asked her soul something like this for 
years, as her most artful attempts to become a con- 
fidant failed. She had given up at last, and bowing 
to his horror of the sentimental had learned to aid him 
in postponing ordinary farewells until they must be 
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bridged with a rush. But he had left for war just 
that way! 

“So long, dad.” Hands met, gripped, parted. “Good- 
by, old thing.” Her ribs all but cracked. When she 
recovered her breath he was gone. 

One would have thought that his going away to— 
her mind hurried past the dreadful implements of mod- 
ern warfare—would have brought him to her at last 
to discuss a hundred things she wanted to know; just 
one intimate talk that she could always remember if— 
her hand went to her throat. 

Nothing like that had happened—nothing! Not 
even a sign that he was moved! And now, after Platts- 
burg, after the months at Dix, had come this wonderful 
letter ; and Mrs. Weyeth learned, as thousands of other 
mothers learned, that just before they sailed away their 
armor of reticence fell from them and they sat on the 
edge of bunks, on the limbers of guns, on stumps, 
barrack lumber, rubbish heaps, anywhere and every- 
where about camp, and with pads and pencils labori- 
ously told mother. 

It was toward the end of the letter that Mrs. Wey- 
eth’s happiness gave place to fear. 

“T have never believed in love at first sight,” she read. 
“T have always thought that sort of thing was only 
found in books. But, oh, mother of mine, I was mis- 
taken! I knew it the moment I saw her—before I’d 
even spoken to her.” Here he devoted a page to de- 
scribing ‘‘the loveliest thing God ever made.” 
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“Pray for me, mumsy,” the letter finished. “I’m 
going to ask her soon. I must know before we go over. 
You can imagine how I feel when I tell you that my 
only rivals are thirty-six thousand officers and men.” 

It was the postscript that was particularly discon- 
certing. 

“I forgot to tell you that she is an actress, one of 
the entertainers here. Her name is Sylvia Dodge.” 

Mrs. Weyeth did not wait for her husband’s return 
that evening. She ordered the motor, told the chauf- 
feur to hurry and was presently being swept along a 
broad ribbon of macadam which wound through West- 
chester County toward the offices of the Weyeth Engi- 
neering Company, New York City. Although her prob- 
lem was not an engineering one, she was determined to 
consult the head of that concern as quickly as possible. 

So far as poison gas, machine guns and high-explo- 
sive shells were concerned, she was helpless. But her 
boy was not yet in danger from such things, thank 
God, and she could and would shield him from some 
actress with no family or traditions and heaven only 
knew what sort of a past. The person must be sent to 
another camp at once, that was the quickest way to 
settle it. It could be done through the War Depart- 
ment or a senator. Jim would know how to handle it! 

If her husband knew how to handle it he made no 
offer to do so. Instead he pooh-poohed the letter. 

“My dear Clara,” he said, “don’t be absurd! He’s 
been in training for nearly a year now—away from 
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women of his own class. Anything in petticoats would 
look like an angel from heaven under the circumstances. 
He'll forget her in two weeks.”’ 

Mrs. Weyeth shook her head. 

“He won't forget her. He’s in earnest. He’s never 
breathed such things to me before. I know he’s in 
earnest.” ; 

“He thinks he is, but I tell you, and I’m a man and 
his father, that the Germans or some French girl will 
knock her out of his head in short order.” | 

“I’m only his mother,” she retorted, “but I have a 
woman’s instinct. I know that every word he has writ- 
ten came from the bottom of his heart.” 

“Well, suppose it did. He’s got a lot of competition. 
He says so himself. His chances of winning out over 
that crowd strike me as pretty slim.” 

The sire of Capt. Eugene Weyeth received a look of 
scorn. 

“Slim! Do you think a person like that would say 
no to him? She knows who he is, of course, and what 
his prospects are. And you remember how he looked 
in his uniform.” 

Her last sentence was unfortunate. It placed her 
at the mercy of the masculine sense of humor. 

“His uniform! That would be in his favor, wouldn’t 
it? He'd certainly stand out at a training camp in a 
uniform.” 

Her manner became dignified. 

“When you hear they’ve slipped away somewhere and 
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been married you won’t think it so funny. That sort 
of thing is in the air just now, Jim,” she added anx- 
iously, her hand going to his sleeve. “It’s the psychol- 
ogy of times like these. Thousands of them are do- 
ing it.” 

He grew more sober, and patted the hand on his 

arm. 
“T’ll admit that possibility,” he said, “but it’s remote, 
and we'll have to take our chances. Anyway,” he 
added, “the Government seems to be busy teaching 
army officers how to lick Germans. If there’s a depart- 
ment devoted to protecting them from American 
females I don’t know it.” 

“Tt could be done quietly,” she suggested. “She 
could just be sent to another camp.” 

“Quietly!” He chuckled at the thought. “If I'd 
try such a thing the whole country would forget the 
war long enough to laugh. Now you take your letter 
and run along, mother. It isn’t time to worry—yet.”’ 

In spite of the terrifying suggestiveness of his “yet,” 
she continued to worry about her letter as she was 
driven home. She replied to it that night. Although 
her fingers trembled with the desire to point out the 
utter impossibility of the affair, her instinct told her 
that disapproval would not do. She finally decided to 
take her son’s confession lightly. Plagiarizing from 
his father, she intimated that young warriors were pre- 
disposed to heart attacks, and that an attractive girl, 
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with a soldiers’ camp for a background, was sure to 
be adored. 

“When a man is ready to choose a wife,” she wrote, 
“no one in the world can help so much as his mother. 
Women know women just as men know men. Remem- 
ber this, and let your mammy have at least one good 
talk with any girl before you commit yourself.” 

Captain Weyeth received the letter upon his return 
to quarters after two hours’ barrage fire with shell-less 
guns over a mythical line of advancing men. A slight 
error in the rapid calculations he had been forced to 
make that afternoon would have sent his phantom shells 
into the spot where the American line was supposed to 
be. This fact had fully occupied his thoughts during 
battery practice. Now that his mind was free from 
angles of fire, it began to ask the inevitable question 
which it had asked for the last three days: Why did she 
avoid him? She had done it ever since he had begged 
for five minutes—only five minutes alone with her. 
Was her head turned by all this adulation? No, she 
was accustomed to it. She had always had it. It only 
needed eyes to know that. Was it some one else? He 
doubted it. She met them all with the same smiling, 
warm-eyed glance; the same quick friendliness—and 
nothing more. 

He tore open and read his mother’s carefully planned 
letter. She might as well have written in Chinese. 

Help him choose his wife! That had been settled 
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weeks ago. The problem now was, how to get five 
minutes alone with her to tell her so. 

Perhaps it was some one else. He could not keep 
track of them all. They were always crowding about 
her, officers and men alike—she made no distinction. 
Yes, come to think of it, she did. The men got the 
better of it. She’d leave a major flat for some freckle- 
fisted Jasper who wanted to give her the latest news 
about the cows and the pigs back home. 

“She'd listen to me for an hour if I was a homesick 
roughneck,” he reflected bitterly. “But I don’t want 
to show her the socks my girl knitted. I only want 
to ask her to marry me.” 

A sudden electrifying thought assailed him. 

“She’s a war bug! That’s it, I'll bet a cookie! No 
one man can get her attention. She’s stuck on the 
whole blamed Army!” 

He found a moment’s respite from his torment as he 
came to the above conclusion. If there was safety in 
numbers, four millions meant absolute security. His 
growing peace of mind was again destroyed. The old 
question poked its disturbing head above the surface 
of his thoughts—why was she avoiding him? 

He gave it up. Perhaps an hour’s walk away from 
this everlasting noise would clear his head and let him 
think it out. He crammed his letter into a pocket and 
plunged for the edge of camp. 

The girl who was responsible for the question was 
at that moment following a train of thought which led 
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inevitably to its answer. Only the sentry on Post Num- 
ber six had seen her slip out of camp an hour before. 
She had smiled at him, and he, blushing to his hat rim, 
had come dizzily to a port arms. Past him she went 
like one pursued, while the sentry gazed after her as 
though he had seen a vision. 

At last, a mile or more from camp, she had settled 
breathlessly on the prostrate remains of an apple tree 
in a one-time apple orchard, now a sod-bound tangle of 
dead grass, briers and weeds. Why walk longer? 
Running—flying would not leave her thoughts behind. 
Her thoughts! Would they never let her alone? Be- 
cause of them she had not gone back to the stage. Bet- 
ter to be near these other young things who were about 
to make a sacrifice greater than her own. It had been 
harder than any one could ever know to do what she 
had done. But she was still alive; many of these others 
would have to give their lives or be hideously mangled, 
limbs torn off, eyes put out—blind! What was her 
small agony compared to that? 

She had one thing to be, oh, so thankful for! How 
much more terrible it would have been if she had done 
her bit in vain! How wonderful it was to remember 
that she, she alone, had saved thousands of working 
men and sailors and all those factories and ships! 

To hug this thought was such a comfort. It had 
seemed enough for a time. When the war was over 
her beloved stage was waiting for her. And some 
day, she had told herself, when the man—the man of 
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her earlier dreams—came along and the horror of a 
reality which had supplanted him had grown less vivid, 
she could tell him everything, and he would be so. fine 
about it. He might even be proud of her—a little. 

That was to have been in the future—several years 
from now. But a dreadful thing had happened. He 
had come too soon! That was why her thoughts were 
driving her mad. It seemed so unfair that he should 
have come now, while she still lay night after night 
with her eyes staring into the dark and her hands 
clutching the bedclothes. It was better to keep her 
eyes open, she found. There were always faint objects 
in the room, even though the light was out, which 
assured her that the face, the face with a monocle, was 
not real. | 

No, the face was not real; but it had been real only 
two months ago. That was why—although her heart 
tried to beat its way out of her breast whenever she 
met or even caught a glimpse of Captain Weyeth—she 
must now avoid him. What else was there to do? 

She knew what he wanted to say. She had seemed 
to know it that first night when she had seen him star- 
ing up at her from the officers’ seats as she sang. And 
now she knew that—more than anything else in the 
world—she wanted to hear him say it. He alone, of 
the thousands and thousands all about her! Why 
should this be so? She found no answer. Life was 
very strange, and love the strangest thing in it. 

Any day now he might go. He might not come back, 
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and she would never hear him say it—he would never 
hear her answer. Well, it had to be like that. Two 
things made any understanding between them utterly 
impossible. She must get over her shuddering at what 
had happened. This would take months and months. 
She must learn to know him well enough to tell him 
what had happened. That would take—heavens above 
—years and years! 

Yes, life was strange—strange and frightfully com- 
plicated. She closed her eyes wearily as she thought 
how complicated it was. When she opened them she 
saw a man coming along the road toward her. He was 
walking rapidly, with his head down, paying no atten- 
tion to anything about him. He was an officer—a cap- 
tain. She could see the bars on his shoulders now. 
Then she recognized him, and became as still as the 
dead apple tree on which she sat. Would he storm un- 
seeingly by? He did, and her heart started to beat 
again. Then life became even more complicated, be- 
cause in avoiding a puddle he lifted his head and 
saw her. 

“You!” he said, and stood staring at her from the 
middle of the road. “Say something!” he demanded 
next. 

Her high nervous laugh did not belong to her, she 
felt, but it seemed to reassure him. 

“T thought I was seeing things,” he explained. 

Despite the weakness in her knees, she found she 
could rise. | 
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“I came for a walk. I’m going back now.” 

She turned in the direction of camp, nodding his 
dismissal. He flushed, saluted and walked on—then 
halted suddenly, swung about and was at her side in 
a dozen rapid strides. 

“You won't let me talk to you?” 

“I'd rather not.” 

“Why?” Hurt pride, bewilderment, a touch of 
anger—all were in his face. 

“Don’t weaken—oh, don’t weaken!’’ she told her- 
self, and contrived to keep her voice from dropping 
into the deep tones it always took when she was moved. 
“Tf you must know,” she confessed calmly, “I’m sick 
of seeing men, nothing but men, millions of them, bil- 
lions of them in uniform. I’ve come out here for just 
an hour by myself to keep from being—suffocated.” 
It seemed enough; but to be sure she added: “If you 
were a girl in a military camp who had been proposed 
to five hundred times in one week—you’d understand.” 

She had done it well—too well in fact. What chance 
had a very young captain of artillery against the best 
ingénue that ever lived? The sudden leap of under- 
standing to his eyes was followed by such hopeless 
abasement that for a moment she was undone. One 
hand went out despite her in a sudden tender gesture. 
He was far too humble now to see it. 

“T understand perfectly,” he said, in a low voice. 
“I’m awfully glad you told me. Of course I’ve noticed 
you avoided me since I asked to see you alone, and 
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just guessing about it worried me a lot. I thought— 
well, it doesn’t matter what I thought. What a fool 
I’ve been! What a dumb idiot! You've been dodging 
a hundred more just the same way.” He broke into a 
mirthless laugh. “I wondered why you treated the 
men so well. I know now. It was because they were 
safe. They wouldn’t dare—Well, I’m on my way. 
Sherman said a mouthful.” Once more he saluted, 
but now that he was tamed she could relent. 

“T’ve had a whole hour to recover,” she said. “I 
think” —she eyed him reflectively—‘“yes, I’m sure I 
could.” 

“Could what?” 

“Stand one man from here to camp.” 

“Could you? Would you? May I?” 

“Oh, yes, absolutely!” She added a breath-taking 
smile for good measure. 

The highest possible velocity in this world is attained 
by a man and a maid walking side by side. Their 
progress defies the laws of physics by the following 
curious phenomenon: The more they saunter the faster 
they go. The full mile back to camp, therefore, was 
instantly annihilated. There was no interval between 
its beginning and its ending. They stepped out to- 
gether, measuring strides with a mile of winding, rutty 
road ahead of them and found themselves confronting 
a sentry at the edge of camp. As they passed the 
sentry the world promptly returned. It was recalled 
by a sound like the roaring of the ocean. This 
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proved in reality to be the joyously uplifted voices of 
thirty-odd thousand men. 

Advancing into the babble they encountered a sec- 
ond lieutenant of the Third Battery, Seventh Field 
Artillery, who, recognizing his captain, took him to 
his bosom. 

“‘We’re on our way!” he yelled. “The whole division! 
Kiss me, doctor !’”’ 

His captain remained unmoved. 

“Another false alarm, Ill bet!’ 

“Not this time, old fish! Orders to entrain to- 
morrow—officially, for God knows where; unofficially, 
strictly private, nobody to know but the whole camp— 
Newport News. How does it listen?” 

He did not linger for an answer. He went away 
from there with curious hopping steps ill-suited to the 
dignity of even a second lieutenant. 

Then something totally unlooked for happened. 
These two had just strolled down a mile of lonely road, 
conversing in politely impersonal phrases with a formal 
foot or so maintained between them. Now, facing 
each other in the midst of thousands, the distance be- 
tween them was suddenly obliterated. 

“Sylvia!’”’ said he. “Oh, Sylvia!” and caught the 
hands that rose to meet his own. Their lips had all 
but met before she turned her head away. 

“No, no, not now!” she said with thrilling depths 
in her voice that he had not dreamed it held. 
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“When?” he demanded, no longer sheepish or 
abased. “Sylvia, when?” 

“When you come back—perhaps.” 

“T’m not just one of the five hundred ?” 

“No.” 

“You mean it? You're not just being—kind ?” 

“T mean it.” 

“You'll answer when I write?” 

“Yes.” 

“Darling!” 

“No,” she said firmly, ‘‘not that!” 

Before he could reply bugles pealed out around them. 

“There goes retreat, damn it! Here, take this! It 
will explain.”’ 

He pulled his mother’s letter from his pocket, folded 
her hand about it, kissed the hand and ran. 

She got somehow to her quarters. Sitting on the 
edge of her cot, she read the letter. When she had 
finished reading she was altogether certain that Sylvia 
Dodge and Eugene Weyeth must not meet again before 
he left for France. 

She doubted his mother’s insinuation that a pretty 
face with a military camp for a background had at- 
tracted him temporarily. Neither was she disturbed 
by the accusation—never expressed, but to be inferred 
—that she was taking advantage of a boy’s infatuation 
to obtain a position in life which did not belong to her. 
The reverse of this was true. She had never given the 
matter of who he was or where he came from a thought. 
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Exactly that was what was troubling her now. He 
had never mentioned his family to her. She learned 
with a smash that he had one. 

She read certain bits of family news with a dismay 
that bordered on panic. The place in Florida would be 
leased for the season. This was distressing, but the 
Kenerleys, who had taken it, were charming people. 
The town house would be kept closed. 

“We'll camp at the Plaza after Christmas and come 
back to Brown Bowlders early in the spring.” | 
It was his mother writing, his mother! Why had 
she never thought about his mother before? He had 
one, that was clear, and she wanted a good long talk 
with any girl he thought of marrying. Of course she 
wanted it, and of course she must have it. The heart 
of the daughter of Michael Brannigan fell into her 

boots. | 

Well, she would not see him again before he left, 
and no matter what he said in his letters, her answers 
would be friendly and nothing more. | 

The first part of this resolution she kept without 
difficulty. She simply took an early train for New 
York and stayed in town all day. When she returned 
late that night he had gone. 

But the strictly friendly letters—ah, that was more 
difficult! They could not be got over swiftly by a 
quick flight. For weeks, months, a year in fact, his 
letters came—days apart, to be sure, but still they came 
half a dozen at a time. After reading them with wet 
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eyes, flushed cheeks and a pounding heart, also an over- 
whelming thankfulness that he was still able to write 
them, she dared not answer them for hours. 

One thing in his letters disturbed her. He loved her 
name. He wrote it again and again. 

“Sylvia! Of course you'd be named Sylvia! It suits 
you so exactly, dearest, dearest!” 

Her name happened to be Mary—Mary Brannigan. 
He must be told that, too. And his mother must be 
told. Just what must his mother be told? That could 
be settled when he came back. And he would come back 
if prayers could do it. There were so many others 
praying, though—so many others! 

He did come back. A cable, “Sailing Brest New 
York to-day,” was followed two weeks later by a note 
which found her at Camp Upton. 

“Dearest Sylvia,” she read. “I’m here at Roosevelt 
Hospital. Drank some gasoline and knocked my tummy 
out. Not a thing wrong with me, but they gave me 
the gate over there, and won’t let me out of this place. 
Could you, would you come to me here? The hours 
for visitors are between two and four. If I knew just 
where you were I’d walk out and the M. O.’s could 
lump it.” 

Could she come to him there? She hunted wildly 
for a time-table. Ten minutes before the next train! 
She could be at the hospital by about 3:30! Nobody 
drank gasoline! Why did he try to deceive her? Only 
permanent casualties were coming back. He could 
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write, though—he could write! Where was her hat? 
She couldn’t go tearing into New York without a hat. 
She found her hat, a service tam, behind her kit bag. 
The train ride to New York took a lifetime, and a traffic 
policeman held her taxi at the Fifth Avenue crossing 
until she wanted to scream. It was quarter to four 
when she was rattled and bounced down a side street 
into the smooth cement half circle of the hospital drive. 
There was a huge motor car standing under the 
porte-cochére before the hospital door. Some people 
were coming down the hospital steps to the motor car. 
Two elderly men, 2 woman in a long chinchilla wrap 
and—before her eyes had quite finished their message 
to her brain her heart was in her throat. Next it imi- 
tated a pile driver gone insane as she stared at the man 
in uniform in the group on the steps, while her taxi 
waited meekly for the shining limousine to depart. 
He was not wounded—at least he wore no bandages 
that she could see. He was thin, though, and his face 
had a peculiar pallor. He put his arms around the 
woman in the wonderful furs and kissed her. The 
woman held him close, close, as mothers hold returning 
soldier sons. His mother! His mother—who must 
have a talk with any girl he thought of marrying! The 
girl in the waiting taxi took this mother in from head 
to foot as she turned and got into the motor car, and 
grew intensely aware of her own hastily pulled on 
tam, disordered hair and clumpy, unpolished boots. 
The motor car rolled away. The taxi moved to the 
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steps. She thought for an instant of letting him go 
into the hospital and then driving back to the station. 
She had been borne to him on the wings of fear. These 
had collapsed when she found him only thin and pale. 
Now she was conscious that she had rushed to him in 
a frenzy, and he would misunderstand. How could 
she make him know that such a lot must be cleared 
away before—before—— 

He had been watching the departing motor car. His 
eyes took in the taxi casually as he was turning to go 
up the steps. They flamed in his white face like warm 
agates set in alabaster. 3 

“Sylvia! You've come!” 

There was no way out now. Fortunately the taxi 
driver was there, and the taxi was something of a 
fortress—if she could only hold it. 

“How do you do?” she said, giving him her hand 
through the window. “I thought I’d drive out and see 
how you were.” 

The warmth went out of his eyes. He released her 
hand and stood awkwardly by the taxi during a moment 
in which obviously he was at a loss. 

“Won't you get out,” he suggested, “and come in? 
There’s a reception room inside.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think I’d better. I can only stay a 
moment.” 


Suddenly his face brightened. 
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“You're right!’ he exclaimed. “We'll sit in the 
taxi.” 

Before she could offer an objection he opened the 
door and seated himself beside her. | 

“It’s really you, isn’t it?” he breathed. 

Her hands were together in her lap. He covered 
them both with one of his. 

“What did you mean by saying you had been drink- 
ing gasoline?’ she asked hastily. “Was it meant to 
be a joke?” | 

“No, it wasn’t a joke. I'll tell you about it when 
we have more time. I want to talk about something else 
now—about you—about us.” 

“No,” said she, withdrawing her hands, “not now— 
not here. Tell me about the gasoline.” 

He sighed, and frowned gloomily through the front 
window of the taxi at the stolid back of the driver. 

“I went forward to an observation post. The Huns 
put a barrage behind our trenches and kept it there 
three days. Runners got water up to us in British 
petrol tins. There was gasoline in the water. That’s 
all there is to it. Did you get all my letters?” 

“Is gasoline poisonous ?” 

“Tt does things to the lining of your stomach. I 
couldn’t eat anything at first. T’Il have to be on a diet 
for a while. That’s why they sent me back.” He 
turned and put an arm along the back of the seat so 
that his sleeve just touched her shoulders. ‘Sylvia, 
Sylvia! ‘You remember what you said the last time 
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we were together at camp, and you’ve read my letters 
and answered them. Not the way I hoped, but you 
answered them.’’ A sudden thought dismayed him. 
He bent forward and looked into her face. “They 
didn’t offend you, did they?” he asked anxiously. 

“No,” she said. 

“Were you glad to get them? Were you glad they 
were—that kind of letters ?”’ 

“Yes,” she whispered, and bowed her head. The 
fortress was crumbling. The arm behind her shoulders 
closed inexorably. “Wait,” she said, with both hands 
fending him from her. 

“You said—when I came back. No one’s looking. 
Oh, Sylvia!’ 

“Please, please, not yet!’’ she pleaded. Then sud- 
denly, wildly, “I must tell you something first.” 

“Nothing you could tell me would make any dif- 
ference.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing on earth! You're you! Nothing else 
matters!” 

“Not to you perhaps; but listen, please listen! You 
spoke of letters. Who were those people you were 
talking to when I drove up?” 

“Dad and mother and Doctor Kyle. Dad’s got me 
out of here. I go home to-morrow. What have they 
to do with it?” 

“Everything! You remember the letter you gave 
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“Yes. I thought you'd get a laugh out of it. You 
saw how absurd it was. I told her so to-day. She 
thinks you're an actress—with a past.” 

She gave a little gasp, her hands clenching suddenly 
against his coat. This escaped him as he chuckled 
exultantly. 

“Imagine!” he said. “Wait till she sees you!” 

She swooped on the suggestion like a hawk. 

“That’s just what I want to do—wait until she 
sees me.” 

His arm relaxed. 

“Why?” he asked, giving her a puzzled look. 

“Because she asked you to let her have a talk with 
any girl you wanted to—to—before you committed 
yourself. She has a right to that. She’s your mother. 
I’ve thought it over all these months. I’m just a little 
nobody. You're asking her to take me in, to make 
me her—her daughter. Don’t you see how it is? Oh, 
you must !’’ 

He was driven to silent reflection for a moment. 

“No, I don’t see how it is,” he said at last. “It’s 
just between you and me. I think more about mother 
and dad than I used to. This year has made a differ- 
ence. But they can’t mean anything to me when you 
are concerned. Why, dearest, I’ve thought of you 
every minute of every hour since I’ve been gone! Id 
like to please mother, and I will. You say you’re a 
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look like? When mother sees you she'll scream for 
joy.” 

“Well, then, let’s give her the chance. Let me have 
a talk with her before anything is—settled.”’ 

“But what difference would it make?” 

“It will make a difference to her—all her life. Don’t 
you see?” 

He hesitated. She dropped a hand on his arm. 

“Tt will make a difference to me too—all my life,”’ 
she told him softly. 

His face cleared. 

“T see,” he said. ‘You want the official O.K. All 
right, you blessed angel, we'll do it that way. I won't 
ask you to marry me this minute, but I’ll ask you some- 
thing else: Do you love me?” 

Her eyes lifted, met his and darkened. She grew as 
pale as he. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. It was as though a cello spoke. 

Just before he kissed her a sudden thought took 
words. 

“Where do you get that voice?” he whispered. 


V 


They were swinging up Fifth Avenue—straight 
ranks of keen brown faces—square-jawed and calm of 
eye; Anglo-Saxon, Celt, Teuton, Latin, Slav. They 
had learned the new game and had played it with a 
grim, unhallowed joy. The boys were coming home— 
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some of them! The boys? Ah, no! They would 
never be boys again! ) 

Kemper, leaning from his window and staring up 
the street toward the Avenue, could see the rhythmic 
bob of round steel helmets, the dull gleam of polished 
rifle barrels and the flash of slanting bayonets above. 
The bayonets looked like rows of picket fencing half 
blown over by the wind. How many of those points, 
he wondered, had plunged through field-gray cloth into 
warm flesh that would presently be cold. __ 

A band among the bayonets struck up—the inevitable 
song, no longer a defiance. It was now a pean. 

“We won't come back till it’s over—over there!” 

Kemper did not thrill with the thought of a tremen- 
dous promise fulfilled. He became absorbed in a mem- 
ory. He saw a white and working face, a small, 
clenched, beating hand; he heard a voice, a surpris- 
ingly deep voice, say “I must help! I must help!’ 

He was recalled to the present by a living voice—the 
voice of Edgar. He had not heard Edgar open the 
door. 

“That dame is here.” 

“What dame?” 

“The one that took the count. The one you knocked 
out with Nick Carter’s umbrella,” Edgar explained. 

Kemper stared at him dazedly for a moment, then, 
“Don’t stand there. with your mouth open!” he shouted. 
“Tell her to come in.’ 

In another moment he had the best ingénue that 
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ever lived by both hands. “I’ve saved it for you!” he 
told her. “I’ve saved it for you!’ 

“Saved what, Mr. Kemper ?”’ 

“The part,” he explained, still holding both her 
hands. 

And now for an actress—a very young actress—she 
said a surprising thing: 

“Oh, that! It seems so long ago, doesn’t it?” 

Kemper was stunned. He had paid three advances 
to hold Beauty and the Beast for a girl who had never 
been on Broadway. “Long ago!” he managed to say. 
“I should think it was long ago! I’ve held this show a 
year and a half for you, young woman.” 

She gave his fingers a friendly pressure, then took 
away her hands. 

‘“‘That was sweet of you,” she said. “I’m so sorry.” 

“Sorry! You're through with that singing business, 
aren't your” 

“Yes, I’m through with that.”’ 

“Well, then, it’s all right. We can be in rehearsal 
in a week. I’ve got hold of a juvenile that’s only half 
an idiot, and the rest of the cast is simple.” 

“T’d love to,” she told him, “you know that. It’s 
been wonderful of you to save the part for me. I 
can’t half thank you, but—well, that isn’t what I came 
to see you about. I want your help in another way. 
If you'll give it to me, and things go wrong—why, 
then, I'll play the part for you, as many parts as you 
like, all the rest of my life.” 
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Kemper was blinking by this time. 

“But if a certain thing happens—I’m afraid it won’t, 
but it might, oh, it might—why, then, I can’t play the 
part. I can’t play any more parts—ever. Do you 
see?” 

“See?” repeated Kemper dazedly. “No, I don’t see. 
What are you talking about? Why can’t you start 
rehearsing at once?” 

“Because,” she hesitated—“well, I may be married 
—perhaps.”’ | 

“Perhaps!” 

She nodded. 

“Why perhaps ?”’ 

“T think I’d better sit down and explain.” 

“Yes,” agreed Kemper, “I think you had.” 

“Can you listen a long time?” she wanted to know 
when she had found a chair. “I’ve such a lot to say, 
and you’re so busy. Do you mind if I take quite a 
long time, and tell you—everything °” | 

“Take as long as you like,” said Kemper, studying 
her face. 

It was as lovely as ever, he decided; not quite so 
fresh, not quite so girlish, but with an added some- 
thing—a tenderness, an understanding. They were 
expressed by the faintest of shadows under the eyes, 
a slightly deeper line at the nostrils. The lips no longer 
had a tendency to pout. 

“You know part of it, anyway,” she was saying, 
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“and you're in the profession, so I thought I’d come 
to you.” | 

“Yes”? encouraged Kemper. 

“In the first place, did you see Mr. Smith—after- 
wards?” 

“Yes,” said Kemper, “I saw him.” 

“Well, a man wants to marry me.” 

“Only one?” 

This got a flush and her Irish twinkle. 

“Only one that I’m considering.”’ 

Kemper nodded, then leaned toward her impul- 
sively. 

“T want to say right here that he’s the luckiest man 
on earth.”’ 

One of her hands came out to his. 

“Thank you,” she said. “That makes it easier for 
me to ask you to do something for me.” 

“And what’s that?” he asked. 

“Tell the man’s father and mother—what you know 
about me.” 

“That won’t take long,” said Kemper with a shade 
of grimness. “TI’ll just tell them that their precious 
son—whoever he is—isn’t worth your little finger.” 

She thanked him again with a look. 

“T’m afraid that won’t do,” she said, smiling. “I 
don’t think they’d agree with you. And it isn’t at all 
what I meant.” 

“Well, what do you mean?” asked Kemper. 
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“T mean I want you to tell them everything—every- 
thing I’ve done.” 

“Well,” said Kemper, “what have you done?” 

She met his eyes steadily. 

“You know.” 

“I don’t, as a matter of fact. But taking it for 
granted that I do, why in heaven’s name should any 
one be told?” 

“You don’t see why?” 

“IT most emphatically do not,” Kemper told her. 

“That’s what I thought at first,” she admitted, “but 
I’ve changed my mind. Too many others suspect. 
They had to. I had to seem swept off my feet by that 
—that creature. He was the sort of man who likes 
to exhibit his conquests. I was seen everywhere with 
him—everywhere—at all hours.” She shuddered. 
“"No one cared when I was nobody. I was just one of 
a million young girls in New York. You understand?” 

Kemper nodded. 

“Well,” she went on, “the mother and father of the 
man who wants to marry me are prominent people here. 
They’re lovely people, proud of their name and stand- 
ing. If I married into the family I wouldn’t be a no- 
body any longer. I’d be worth talking about. Every- 
body would remember—they’d all begin to talk. Don’t 
you see?” 

_ Kemper’s forefinger went to the inevitable front 
tooth to tick away at his trouble. It was a long time 
before he spoke. | | 
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“I’m afraid I do,” he said at last. 

“Of course you do,” she said, nodding. “Any older 
person would. Now the man himself is only a little 
older than I. I met him at one of the training camps. 
He’s been ill since he came back from France—very ill. 
I’ve only seen him once. He’s better, and he writes 
that he wants me to meet his father and mother.” 

““Have you told him?” 

A vivid red mounted from her cheeks to her brow, 
and crept to her hair. 

“Not yet.” Kemper barely heard. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I shouldn’t have asked.” 

“Yes, you should,” she said with an effort at a smile. 
“You think it concerns him more than any one else. 
Well, it does. But he’s so young. He doesn’t know 
what gossip means. When I tell him he'll just brush 
it aside. He'll say it’s only between us.” 

“You feel sure of that?’ asked Kemper. 

“Oh, yes!” she answered. 

“Well, just how can I help?” 

“His father and mother must be told soon—in a day 
or so. I can’t let them in for it all unless they are 
willing. ll never marry their son unless they know 
and consent. But I’m cowardly about telling them. 
I’ve been over it so many times, and the words never 
seem to come. I’ve never met them—they’re perfect 
strangers to me. Would you come with me and tell 
them about what happened here in the office that time? 
That will be a start, and perhaps I can finish. If I 
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can’t, will you finish it for me? Tell them just what 
we've been saying’? Will you? Oh, Mr. Kemper, 
will you?” 

“Will I?” said Kemper, getting to his feet. “You 
just bet I will!” | 

“Thank you ever so much.” 

“Now listen!’ said Kemper. “Many young women 
have asked my advice about giving up the stage to 
marry. In every case I’ve said, ‘Marry by all means.’ 
That isn’t what I’m going to tell you. I don’t say give 
up your love—I couldn’t honestly say that—but I'll 
say this: Next to love, my dear, is work and fame. 
And now remember whatever happens, I'll be here 
waiting for the privilege of helping you develop the 
biggest dramatic talent I’ve ever seen. Do you under- 
stand?” | | 

She rose and went to the window. 

“Do you remember,” she said presently over her 
shoulder, “that I told you you were self-centered? It 
was the day you—attacked me with an umbrella.” 

“T believe I do,” Kemper admitted. 

She came back and faced him with misty eyes. 

‘Well, I was mistaken.” 

“Pshaw!” said Kemper. “Run along, and let me 
know when you want me.” 

She telephoned him one morning three days later. 
They were to meet Mr. and Mrs. Weyeth at four 
o'clock that afternoon. 

“Where ’”’ asked Kemper. 
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“At their New York home,” he heard. “I'll be at 
your office by 3 :30.” 

She arrived at 3:20, outwardly calm, but tight-lipped 
and a little pale.) Her eyes were dark and burning. 
The shadows beneath them had deepened. 

“Poor child!” said Kemper under his breath; and 
aloud: “You're sure you want to see it through to- 
day?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Can we start? Are you ready? 
I don’t think I could stand just sitting—very long.” 

Twenty minutes later they confronted an iron-gated 
entrance sunk in an arch of carved gray stone. Next 
they were in a great tapestried hall from which a mar- 
ble stairway swam up to the ruby-and-emerald fires of 
a glorious window. Presently they were shown to a 
long room, high-ceilinged, shadow-filled. It held more 
brooding dignity than any room Kemper had ever seen. 
It seemed to be empty, but before he could examine it 
to discover the secret of its lofty calm a man rose from 
a chair far down the room and walked toward them. 

He was a big man with iron-gray hair and keen tired 
eyes that wanted to smile ordinarily, but now were 
gravely troubled. 

“Miss Dodge?” he said. “I’m Mr. Weyeth.” He 
gave the girl one swift appraising look, and turned 
with a shade more warmth, a little less uneasiness, to 
Kemper, as she introduced them. “Kemper? Yes, 
of course. I’ve enjoyed your plays, Mr. Kemper. Mrs. 
Weyeth will be down—ah, here she is now.” 
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Kemper, who had swiftly told himself, “Not bad— 
he’s human,” lost courage as this mother came through 
the door, for she was human too. It was human to 
want the best, only the best, for a son; to use every 
feminine weapon in helping him to get it. One look 
at Mrs. Weyeth’s face told Kemper she would use 
them all. Straight to the girl she went, without a glance 
at Kemper or her husband. 

“I have promised my son to see you. That is why I 
have asked you to come here to-day. Won't you sit 
down? Here, please.’’ : 

She indicated a chair facing a tall half-curtained 
window through which the afternoon light streamed 
like a sword. ae 

“The spotlight,” thought Kemper as the girl obeyed. 
“Oh, woman, woman!” | 

He heard the cool voice of Mrs. Weyeth directed his 
way from the stiff high-backed chair, securely wrapped 
in shadows, which she had selected for herself. 

“You have brought some one with you. Who is it, 
please?” 

The victim of the spotlight ae 

“This is Mr. Kemper. I have — him to come 
here and tell you something about me.’ 

Kemper’s heart leaped at her calm, full tones. The 
words of Mr. Smith came to him suddenly out of the 
past: ‘An American Rose with a good stout stem— 
and thorns.” He acknowledged Mrs. Weyeth’s nod 
and took the chair indicated by her husband. 
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“Why should Mr. Kemper tell me anything about 
you?” came a level question from the high-backed 
chair. “Your parents are dead, I understand. Is he 
your guardian?” 

“No, only a friend; but he happens to know the 
facts.” 

“Facts? What sort of facts? I don’t understand.” 
“Your son has asked me to marry him. I . 
“Asked you to marry him! Are you quite sure of 

that?” 

The surface of the girl’s unruffled calm remained 
unbroken. 

“Well, no, he hasn’t asked me. I wouldn’t let him. 
I made him promise to let you see me first.” 

That shaft went home. There was a faint move- 
ment in the high-backed chair. 

““My son informed me that you had been kind enough 
to suggest meeting me before you—married into the 
family.” 

“Unfair,” thought Kemper, and the big man sitting 
beside him leaned forward in his chair. 

“Most children to-day,” he said dryly, “marry any- 
body they happen to fancy without consulting any one. 
Miss Dodge has a touch of the old school, for which 
I’m duly grateful. I think she’s been a little brick, and 
I want to thank her.” 

The little brick flashed him a grateful look, but 
hastened to discard the position he had found for her. 

“T think the young people of to-day are right,” she 
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said evenly. “If I felt free to marry your son I would 
not consult anyone else about it. I don’t feel free to 
marry him. I’ve asked Mr. Kemper to come and help 
me tell you why. May I ask him to tell you now?” 

Kemper had thought of several methods of recital. 
As the eyes of Weyeth turned upon him, troubled, per- 
plexed, he decided suddenly on a plain unsympathetic 
statement of facts. 

He began with his first interview with the secret- 
service agent. Mentioning no names, he told how two 
others had refused to serve. He told how the draft 
regiment had passed and what had happened then. He 
wound up with the departure of Miss Dodge and the 
agent from his office. Not once did he allow emotion 
to creep into his voice. Coldly, calmly he gave them 
facts—facts about the girl whom their son wanted to 
marry; a girl who sat in a revealing shaft of light and 
gazed about her with a far-away look in her eyes. 

“I should like to say,” he concluded, “that Miss 
Dodge, in my opinion, is the most talented young 
actress in America. After she had finished her work 
for the Secret Service Department I offered her a large 
salary to play a leading part in a New York production. 
She refused because she wished to serve at the training 
camps for almost nothing. I think that’s all.” He 
turned from the father and mother—sitting in a great 
room in their great house, listening, listening—to the 
girl who apparently had dreamed rather than listened 
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while he talked. “Unless,” he offered, “you want me 
to go on.” 

“No,” she said, “thank you very much, Mr. Kem- 
per. I think I can tell the rest myself.” 

She paused for a moment, gathering her forces, 
then addressed the dim figure in the high-backed chair, 
from which no word, no sign had come. 

“Mrs. Weyeth,” she began, “my father was an Irish 
actor. My mother was the daughter of a hotel man in 
one of the towns where my father played. Sylvia 
Dodge is only a stage name. My real name is Mary 
Brannigan. I have no living relatives in this country 
that I know of. Some of my father’s relatives are in 
Ireland. They are plain people—very poor. I don’t 
tell you these things because I’m ashamed of them— 
I’m not. They wouldn’t keep me from being your 
son’s wife if he wanted me. When I met him at camp 
I didn’t know who he was or what he was, and I didn’t 
care. When I found out about you I cried all night 
that night. It made it all so much more—compli- 
cated.” | 

Her voice suddenly shook. She stopped, bit her lip, 
and then went on. 

“You see, Mr. Kemper has only told you part. I 
was given six weeks to get the papers. I found where 
they were in five—five weeks and a day from the night 
I was introduced to the man at a dinner that had been 
arranged. I got the papers in the only way possible. It 
was all very horrible, but necessary—oh, so necessary | 
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And I kept telling myself that I was only one girl, 
and it was for America. I must give, as the boys 
would have to give—the poor boys who marched so 
pitifully that day. 

“So I gave: But the trouble was that others knew 
what I was doing, and they didn’t know why. They 
can never know, of course. I’ve met the man’s valet 
on the street once since, and he leered at me and said 
something familiar. He’s only one—others know, and 
a lot suspect. They paid no attention to me then. If 
I married your son it would be different. They’d talk; 
they’d be sure to talk—dreadfully. 

“Well, I can’t let you in for that. It wouldn’t be 
fair. For a while I thought I’d only have to tell— 
Eugene. Then IJ learned about you, and I thought 
about you night after night as I lay awake. I cared 
for him so much. I wanted to find an excuse for just 
telling him and no one else. I thought he’d decide in 
my favor, because—because—well, he cares, too. 

“But there was no way out. I knew that from the 
first, only I wouldn’t admit it. So I’ve never told 
Eugene. [I’ve never told him anything, not even my 
name. He thinks it’s Sylvia, when it’s Mary—Mary 
Brannigan. I won’t tell him anything unless I can 
marry him. I won’t marry him unless you say that I 
can. I know you won't say it. You can’t accept me, 
and the scandal, and everything. I see you can’t now. 
Just this room is enough to tell me that. But, please, 
please don’t tell him why! Just say I’m an actress, and 
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_ you've persuaded me to give him up. [ think we'd 
better go now, Mr. Kemper. Oh, no, there’s one thing 
more.” 

Her hands went to a bag lying in her lap. She 
worked at the clasp with shaking fingers until she got it 
open. From the bag she took a small parchment. This 
she managed to unroll. “It says here, ‘For extraordi- 
nary services rendered her country in time of war, the 
President of the United States wishes to express his— 
his’—I’m afraid I can’t read any more.” 

The parchment rolled itself up in her hands as the 
tears she had been fighting had their way. They 
brimmed and stole slowly, crystal-bright in the light 
from the high window, down her cheeks to her quiv- 
ering chin. 

No one spoke, no one moved. A great clock some- 
where in the house boomed the half hour. 

“Are they made of stone?” thought Kemper just as 
the big man in the chair beside him moved and spoke. 
He addressed himself to Kemper, but he looked at his 
wife. 

“Our boy is an only son, Mr. Kemper. Were pretty 
fond of him, and proud of him, too—justly proud, we 
think. We gave him to his country, and we got him 
back—we got him back. He was ill when he came 
home—nothing serious, we thought, but it was serious. 
We nearly lost him, after all. He’s safe at last, and 
we're going to have him with us—always, we hope.” 
His eyes left his wife and swung to Kemper. 
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“From the time he was a little boy we’ve thought 
more or less about the kind of a girl we wanted for 
his wife and our daughter. We dreamed about a pretty 
fine girl, Mr. Kemper—planned her, so to speak. But,” 
——he turned again to his wife— ‘“‘we never planned any- 
thing as fine as this, did we, Clara? We weren’t equal 
to it.” 

The setting sun had just found the tall window. It 
sent a shaft into the room to turn a girl’s bowed head 
‘to flaming gold. The head was lifted doubtfully. 
A pair of wildly questioning eyes turned swiftly to the 
high-back chair. 

From this chair a woman rose. It was plain to see 
that she was weeping. Her arms came up and opened 
wide. 

“You wonderful child!’ she said. ‘‘Come here, come 
here!’’ 

The head of the house did a curious thing, Kemper 
thought. He went over to the girl sobbing in the 
woman's arms, but it was not to his daughter-to-be that 
he spoke. He patted his wife almost roughly on the 
back. 

“Good girl, Clara,’’ he said. 


II. Economic Independence 
I 


The chairman of the board of directors of the United 
Silk Products Company was signing letters. In doing 
so he violated many times in rapid succession that 
sterling axiom: Sign nothing you have not read. 
Having scrawled J. H. Beldon at the bottom of the 
last letter, he passed it to his secretary and looked up 
gloomily at that immaculate young man. 

“Now what?” he demanded. 

“Consultation advertising manager Never-Run 
brand,” droned the secretary. 

“T’ve told you that foursome leaves the tee at four 
o'clock sharp.” 

The secretary pressed a button with a dreadful 
imitation of a sweet smile. 

“Possible, but not probable.” 

“Why haven’t I fired you months ago?” inquired 
the chairman of the board. 

The secretary dropped an elbow on the top of the 
desk, indented his brow with a middle finger and 
registered deep thought. “I give it up,” he said at 
last. His manner changed abruptly as his eye took 
in the doorway. “Come in, Mr. Quiggly.” 

Mr. Quiggly came in. He did so with a mixture of 
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awe and assurance. He owed the former to the thought 
that he was entering this rugged and mahoganied holy 
of holies for the first time in his life to confront 
the lofty, being who ruled his lesser world. 

His assurance sprang from three causes: First, he 
was surprisingly young ; second, he had red hair ; third, 
he was utterly absorbed in and passionately prideful of 
the Never-Run brand of ladies’ hosiery. 

The Never-Run brand was an output of the Hamp- 
ton Knitting Mills. The Hampton Knitting Mills 
were a subsidiary of the United Silk Products Com- 
pany. It followed that the chairman of the board of 
the latter corporation would share Mr. Quiggly’s pro- 
found enthusiasm over a proposed enlightening of the 
magazine-reading public concerning the unparalleled 
beauty and utility of Never-Runs. 

With this thought in mind Mr. Quiggly remem- 
bered that he had in a special manner prepared for the 
occasion. He had rehearsed it ever since he had felt 
assured of the present interview. This manner was 
a happy blending of keen alertness and thoughtful 
dignity. He now called it into being. 

-Striding to a long mahogany center table indicated 
by the secretary, Mr. Quiggly laid a sheaf of state- 
ments, estimates and memoranda thereon. These con- 
tained a fully detailed and highly interesting set of 
facts which he proposed to present in their proper 
order to the chairman of the board. Nodding gravely 
to that gentleman he seated himself, frowned heavily 
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at the top sheet for a moment, lifted it from the pile 
and asked a brisk question. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Beldon?” 

The chairman of the board had been staring with 
a strangely feverish look at the papers stacked on the 
table before Mr. Quiggly. 

He now noted the dignity of his bearing, and met 
his purposeful glance. 

“I fear so,” he said. 

The reply was so puzzling that Mr. Quiggly forgot 
to clear his throat importantly as he lifted the top paper 
from the pile and plunged into his subject, namely: 
Our Competitors and What They are Doing. 

Ten minutes followed in which Mr. Quiggly proved 
that certain hosiery, undeniably inferior to Never-Run, 
was, through liberal and adroit advertising, sold in 
regrettable quantities to an unenlightened feminine 
public. 

“You follow me, Mr. Beldon?’” he asked, when the 
matter had been made sufficiently clear. 

“To the death,” the chairman of the board assured 
him. 

Mr. Quiggly looked slightly dubious for a moment. 

“Go right ahead,” said the secretary encouragingly. 

‘“Mediums and Number of Insertions Available, as 
Covered by an Advertising Appropriation of Five Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars,” Mr. Quiggly read aloud. 
“Estimate submitted by R. N. Beckman & Co.” 

He paused after delivering himself of this signifi- 
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cant title. It would have been better, he felt, could 
he have dropped his chin and regarded the chairman 
of the board over a pair of nose glasses. 

The chairman of the board directed a low-toned 
aside to his secretary. 

“God may forgive you,” said he, “but I never will.” 

“I beg pardon?” said Mr. Quiggly. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the chairman of the board 
hastily. 

“Shall I proceed?” 

“Certainly. I’m at your mer—disposal.” 

Mr. Quiggly proceeded. Having exhausted the mat- 
ter under his last-mentioned title, he worked through 
Estimated Reaction of the Trade to Proposed Adver- 
tising, Cooperation of Publicity and Selling Depart- 
ments, Psychological Reasons for Character of Copy 
Adopted, and came at last to Suggestions and Estimates 
for Illustrations Not Yet Approved. He bore down 
slightly on the words “not yet approved,” and fixed 
the chairman of the board with a stern and reproach- 
ful eye. | | 

“Do you realize, Mr. Beldon, that there has been 
no appropriation whatsoever for art work?” 

“Is it possible ?”’ said the chairman of the board. He 
turned a horrified face to his secretary. ‘Do you hear 
what he says? No appropriation, absolutely none, for 
art work!” 

The secretary attempted a reply but was seized with 
a sudden coughing spell and withdrew to a window. 
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Flattered by the effect of his announcement, Mr. 
Quiggly went on. 

“Without an appropriation I have been limited in 
what I have to submit on the subject. You can under- 
stand that, Mr. Beldon.”’ 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said the chairman of the 
board. “One would be.” 

This ready sympathy had an immediate, almost 
startling effect on Mr. Quiggly. Placing the tips of 
his fingers together and pursing his lips he peered at 
the chairman of the board from under beetling brows. 

“T don’t think it will be necessary to read what I 
have here,” he decided. “T’ll simply ask you for an 
immediate appropriation of fifty thousand dollars.” 

The smile which had illuminated the face of the 
chairman of the board at the first sentence of Mr. 
Quiggly faded at his last. 

“You think fifty thousand dollars will be sufficient ?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“For the drawings—yes. Of course the plates——” 

The chairman of the board interrupted Mr. Quiggly 
for the first time. 

“Pardon me for mentioning a small matter like 
five hundred thousand dollars,” he apologized, “but 
the board seems to expect it to cover a year’s adver- 
tising of this one brand. Suppose we try to worry 
along on it—art and all?” 

The red hair now abruptly took charge of Mr. 
Quiggly. 
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“Impossible!” he said firmly, but weakened some- 
what at a flicker of amusement in the eyes of the 
chairman of the board. ‘That is to say, if I—if we— 
if several of us do what we want to do.” 

“Quite so,’”’ said the chairman of the board. “But 
unfortunately it’s not what several of us want to do 
that must govern the proceedings; it’s what the board 
wants to do.” 

Quick anxiety loosened the heavy mantle of a 
patriarch of business which Mr. Quigely had donned 
at his entrance. 

“But it will take fifty thousand dollars off the appro- 
priation, Mr. Beldon, and we need every cent we have 
for space—every cent of it. We've just got enough for « 
ten full pages in the magazines we should cover, and 
we've got to have ten drawings.” 

“How many drawings did you say?” asked the chair- 
man of the board. 

“Ten,” repeated Mr. Quiggly. 

“Then you contemplate paying five thousand dollars 
each for them?” : 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Mr. Quiggly. 

The chairman of the board looked vaguely puzzled. 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. “Michelangelo has 
been dead some time. I believe Rembrandt also is no 
longer with us.” 

Mr. Quiggly forgot himself entirely—or rather 
became entirely himself. 

“We should worry about those birds,” he said cheer- 
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fully. “The man we want is Peter Phelps. He won’t 
touch a thing for less than five thousand, but when he 
does———””_ Mr. Quiggly gave vent to a soft, ecstatic 
whistle. ‘“You’ve seen his work, of course?” 

“Yes; oh, yes, but I haven’t really appreciated it 
before. I’ve failed to grasp the full richness of it, 
so to speak.” 

Mr. Quiggly resumed his mantle. Placing the ball 
of his thumb and the knuckles of one hand on the chair 
arm, his elbow being lifted impressively thereby, he 
slowly nodded his head. 

“Then you agree with me that he’s the man to get?” 
He pursed and unpursed his lips with a slight smacking 
sound. 

The chairman of the board cast an imploring look 
in the direction of his secretary, who at once became 
interested in the view from his chosen window. 

“Treacherous hound!” murmured the chairman of 
the board, and again faced Mr. Quiggly. 

“Well, no, I can’t say that I do. I feel that in adver- 
tising stockings we should not consider posterity. Let 
the art museums handle that sort of thing. Suppose 
we say, well—five hundred dollars each for the draw- 
ings, a total of five thousand dollars? If you'll oblige 
me in this matter I’ll see if we can’t add that amount 
to the original appropriation. The rest of your plans 
seem to be all right,’ he finished hurriedly as Mr. 
Quiggly seemed about to speak. ‘Glad to have had 
this talk with you.” 
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Mr. Quiggly gathered up his papers in a dignified 
manner at this dismissal, rose, bowed and took a step 
toward the door. Suddenly he turned. In some 
miraculous manner the weight of fifty business years 
dropped from his shoulders. Flinging his papers 
impetuously on the table, he all but wrung his hands. 

“Oh, sir,” he gasped, “it will spoil everything! We 
wanted to knock ’em dead. Won't you give me five 
minutes more and let me tell you about it?” 

The chairman of the board eyed this new ingenuous 
Mr. Quiggly with more approval. A _ faint sigh 
escaped him, but he sank back in his chair. 

“Fire ahead,” he said. 

“To begin with,” said Mr. Quiggly, without stop- 
ping to render thanks, “‘everybody likes to see a good- 
looking girl. Girls wear stockings—we sell ’em. Well, 
then, put a peach in our stockings. It looks simple, 
doesn’t it?” : 

The chairman of the board nodded. 

“It would seem fairly simple,” he admitted. 

“Well, it isn’t simple,” declared Mr. Quiggly. ‘In 
the first place the other fellow has beaten us to it. | 
Eversheen ran a series of girls in stockings that were 
pretty good. They paid a thousand a drawing to a 
Frenchman for them. He used the vamp type—languid 
eyes, come-and-take-me—that sort of thing, you 
know ?” 

“I refer all such questions to my secretary,” said 
the chairman of the board. 
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Mr. Quiggly rushed on. 

“The stuff had a wallop, all right, Pll admit that. 
It sold goods. Why, right in our best territory 
But never mind that now. The point is, the thing’s 
been done. Even if it hadn’t we couldn’t touch it. 
You see we've got reénforced tops.”’ He paused to 
observe the effect of the startling fact he had just 
disclosed. 

““Er—too bad,” ventured the chairman of the board. 
He turned to his secretary. ‘“‘You see what that does 
to us?” 

“Well, no,” admitted the secretary, “that is, not 
exactly.” 

The chairman of the board, pained at such denseness, 
shook his head. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to explain it to him,” he told 
Mr. Quiggly. 

“Why,” said the latter, thus appealed to, “we've got 
to show the tops of the stockings. Of course we 
couldn’t do that with anything vampy inside of ’em. 
We wouldn’t, to begin with, and the best magazines 
wouldn’t touch it if we did. You'd be surprised at 
some of these advertising managers. Just try to make 
your stuff a little snappy and they throw it out as fast 
as you can get it up and submit it.” 

“I see your difficulty,” said the chairman of the 
board. “Even he sees it now, I think,” he added, 
glancing at his secretary. “You do see it, don’t your” 
he inquired solicitously. “In order to exhibit the reén- 
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forced top the rest of the stocking must be painfully 
limp and empty.” | 

Before the secretary could acknowledge that the 
point had been made clear to him Mr. Quiggly regained 
the floor. 

“No, Mr. Beldon,” he contradicted: “it isn’t as bad 
as that. It’s a ticklish thing, but it can be done.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Sure.” 

“You astonish me! How?” 

“By showing the society type,” said Mr. Quiggly. 

“The society type?” | 

“Put a young society woman in ’em,” explained 
Mr. Quiggly. “Something absolutely classy. Let her 
be in a natural pose that you see—I mean, that she 
would take every day; and you can show the whole 
stocking and get away with it.” 

“The society type in a natural pose to show the 
whole stocking,” repeated the chairman of the board. 
“I’m afraid, I’m very much afraid, I don’t follow you 
—unless the smart set,” he added hopefully, “has taken 
to standing on its head.” 

“What I mean is this,” explained Mr. Quiggly. 
“You know where the skirts come to now?” 

“I must again refer you to my secretary.” 

“Well, suppose a gust of wind comes along.” 

“I’ve supposed it,’’ admitted the chairman of the 
board, “many times.” 

“All right—there’s one drawing. Then there’s get- 
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ting into a motor; and playing tennis. Seashore stuff 
is easy, Of course. And then there’s on-dish-a-bill.”’ 

“On what?” 

“In the bood-war.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,” said the chairman of the board. 
“But don’t you think that’s a little too—too——” 

“No, sir, I don’t. The underclothes people do it. 
It’s all in the way it’s handled. We can leave that 
to Phelps.”’ 

“At five thousand dollars a drawing?” 

“Yes, sir, at five thousand dollars a drawing. Or 
rather, a painting. They'll be in color.” 

“‘They should be,” said the chairman of the board. 
“In gold frames, too, I think. No, young man,” he 
added, not without regret, “it’s too much money.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t, sir! I’m sure of it!” burst out 
Mr. Quiggly. “Other people pay him that. He did 
a series for International Motors two years ago. If 
they can afford him, why can’t we? Here’s the—the— 
psychology of the thing. Phelps doesn’t do much 
commercial stuff. When he does, his work in itself 
is a smash. Now we're jumping into the advertising 
end of the game late. The other fellow has beaten 
us to it; but then that gives us the last word. It 
gives us a chance to make his copy look cheap. We can 
do it with Phelps. And the magazines will take 
something by him that they’d throw out ordinarily. 
His girls look like class, class, nothing but class. He’s 
got the trick of drawing ’em that way. They make 
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the girls of any other illustrator look like dressed-up 
cooks. The vamp idea was all right in its way, but 
you could see all there was to it with one look. It 
didn’t have any—er—er—a ’ Mr. Quiggly waved 
his hands rapidly in the air and began to shuffle his 
feet in a most alarming manner. Before St. Vitus’ 
dance claimed him for good and all, the chairman of 
the board came to his rescue. 

“Reserve?” 

Mr. Quiggly waved this antidote aside. 

“Subtlety ?’’ offered the chairman of the board. 

“That’s it, that’s it, exactly! It was just rough stuff. 
But now think of this: A girl, a Phelps girl, a girl 
that looks like eight million dollars. She wouldn’t 
show her le—stocking that far up for all the dough the 
old man’s got. But she does—not realizing, of course, 
—and millions of people get a look at it. And—it’s 
a Never-Run!’”’ 

As he brought his peroration to a close, Mr. Quiggly 
leveled his finger. abruptly at the awed countenance of 
the chairman of the board within a few inches of a 
somewhat aristocratic nose. 

The chairman of the board was still staring at the 
earnest face which backed up the pistol-like finger when 
there came a sudden and tumultuous interruption. 

A heavy-set, square-jawed person flung open the 
door and plunged into the room. 

“Jim!” he roared at the chairman of the board. 
“Hell’s busted loose! Raw silk’s going’”—he plunged 
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a stumpy forefinger at the floor in a plummetlike 
fashion—“‘to nothing.”’ 

Having to choose between two impressive forefingers 
the chairman of the board selected the one more recently 
put in action and swung his eyes definitely to the heavy- 
set man. He also got up from his chair and advanced 
toward him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dropped a dollar thirty in the last hour.” The 
heavy-set man spread his hands palms down. ‘The 
bottom’s fallen out of the market.” 

The chairman of the board whirled on his secretary. 

“That Tokio contract mailed?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“How much?” inquired the heavy-set man. 

“Fifty million,” said the chairman of the board 
absently. For perhaps ten seconds he stood immovable. 
Then: ‘Support the market within reason, up to, 
say, ten million, Frank. Have Finley call a directors’ 
meeting to-morrow to authorize support. I'll get word 
to him it’s O. K. I'll cable you later instructions.” 

“Cable?” repeated the heavy-set man dazedly. 

But the chairman of the board was already shooting 
orders at his secretary, who had dashed for a desk. 

“Reservation to Chicago to-night. Chicago-San 
Francisco best train. Reserve cabin first steamer Yoko- 
hama. Phone Riggs to pack for me for two months 
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—Il’ll look into the Chinese situation while I’m at it. 
Tell him to have everything at Grand Central 6:45 
railroad time. Cable Fushima-Yamada that I’m com- 
ing in person to discuss our requirements and present 
market condition. Say I want to look over the great 
industry they’ve built up. Make it flattering. Make 
it damn flattering. Phone Miss Jenck’s School and 
get my daughter on the wire. Let me have the fastest 
stenographer you've got in the place. That’s all just 
now.” | 

The secretary’s flying pencil came to rest. ‘What 
about that foursome?” 

“Oh, yes. Thanks. Phone Springdale Country 
Club. Tell ’em to tell Judge Berry I’m forced to 
break my engagement this afternoon. Tell ’em they’ll 
find him around the first tee—swearing.” 

The secretary sped from the room. 

The chairman of the board dropped into his desk 
chair and whirled to the desk. A stenographer rustled 
hurriedly through the door. 

It is again necessary to make the statement that 
Mr. Quiggly had red hair. Before the stenographer 
quite reached the desk of the chairman of the board 
he spoke. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Beldon—but shall I get Phelps?” 

The chairman of the board regarded Mr. Quiggly 
for an instant as though he were observing him for 
the first time in his life. Suddenly his brow cleared. 
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“Yes, get him,” he said. “Get him by all means, 
and—get out!” 

“What about the fifty thousand dollars, Mr. 
Beldon ?”’ 

“Heaven help me!” moaned the chairman of the 
board. Then over his shoulder to the heavy-set man: 
“Frank, put fifty thousand to the account of adver- 
tising department Hampton Mills. This young man 
will explain. Now both of you get out.” 

“But, Jim——” began the heavy-set man. 

“Get out! All right, Miss Whatever-Your-Name-Is, 
take this.” 

Safe in the outer office, the two companions in igno- 
minious exiting confronted each other. 

“Who are you?” asked the heavy-set man. 

“I’m Quiggly, advertising manager Hampton Mills.” 

The heavy-set man detected a gleam in the eyes of 
Mr. Quiggly which he mistook for chagrin. 

“I’m F. H. Boles, treasurer of United Silk,” he said. 
“You mustn’t mind ”” He jerked his head toward 
the room they had just quitted. The secretary flashed 
by them and reéntered it. 

“‘Pat on the phone,” announced the secretary. 

The rapid dictation of the chairman of the board 
was cut off as though a machine gun had ceased firing. 

“Pat?” he said, with lifted eyebrows. 

“I mean Miss Patricia,” said the secretary calmly. 

“H’.n,” said the chairman of the board, eyeing his 
secretary and picking up the desk phone. “I don’t 
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believe you do. . . . Kitten, dad speaking. . . . I’m 
leaving for Japan to-night. ... Two months.... 
No, it’s a business trip. Very hurried. I can’t possibly | 
take you. . . . Now, Kitten, please don’t start that. 
Please don’t. . . . Oh, daughter, I’ve got so much to 
do. Won't you be a good girl? . . . Why, silly, you'll 
go to Aunt Harriet’s when school’s over. . . . No, I 
can’t possibly get out there. . . . You promise not to 
make a scene? . . . All right, tell Miss Jencks I’d like 
to have you come to the station to say good-by. I'll 
send the motor for you. ... No... . No, I can’t 
possibly. ... I must ring off now. .. . Good-by. 
. . . Good-by! . . . Good-by!!’ 

Mr. Quiggly and Mr. Boles had withdrawn to the 
latter’s office. Mr. Quiggly seemed to have forgotten 
the role of a man of large affairs. 

“Aw, forget it,’ he was saying. “He could have 
fired me out on my ear so long as I got the fifty thou. 
Now, watch old Never-Runs run.” 


II 
Miss Amelia Jencks was a fair woman—this has 
no reference to her hair or complexion.. She was fair 
in the sense that she strove conscientiously to give the 
devil his due. In addition she was convinced that the 
head of a fashionable school for fashionable young 
women could not be allowed the luxury of settled ideas. 
Or, rather, such ideas should not be reflected in a 
fixed, perhaps narrow policy for the school. Change, 
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whether for the better or worse, she knew to be inev- 
itable. Having been engaged in her present work for 
forty years she must guard against the charge that her 
methods were old-fashioned. 

Her glance was faintly troubled, however, as she 
regarded a young woman dressed in a formless blue- 
green upper garment and an ill-fitting black skirt, who 
was seated at the rear of the platform in the assembly 
room of the Jencks School for Girls. The young 
woman was thin, dark, sallow, with smoldering, near- 
sighted eyes. Her hair had been hacked indifferently 
off on a line running from the base of her skull 
past the lobes of her ears to her flat, Slavlike cheek 
bones. She sat stiffly erect, grasping the seat of her 
chair with rigid hands. Her attitude suggested that 
she was being held in leash. 

Noting this and reflecting that she was about to slip 
the leash, Miss Jencks sighed, rose and faced the school. 

“We are about to have the—privilege,” she began, 
“of hearing a lecture to the senior class by Miss Crystal 
Volitska. Miss Volitska is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and a postgraduate of Columbia University. She 
has been engaged in settlement work at the Greenwich 
Village Community House for several years. She is 
at present on the editorial staff of The New Voice.” 
Miss Jencks hesitated slightly and went on: “I need 
hardly say that the senior-class lectures do not express 
my opinion—necessarily. The lecturers have been 
selected with a view to covering both sides of ques- 
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tions of the day. Mrs. Prescott Adams spoke to you 
last week. Mrs. Adams is one of the most distin- 
guished, most influential and certainly one of the most 
charming women of New York. The subject of her 
lecture was, as I recall it, The Home and What It 
Means. You remember, of course, what a deep im- 
pression her beautiful words made on us all. Miss 
Volitska will address the senior class to-day. She is 
among those who believe that the franchise and other 
modern conditions give wider opportunities to women. 
The subject of her lecture will be’”—Miss Jencks lifted 
a lorgnette and glanced at a paper in her hand—Eco- 
nomic Independence. Again Miss Jencks hesitated. 
‘“What she has to say will no doubt er—be er—inter- 
esting,’ she concluded somewhat lamely as she bowed 
to the tensely waiting figure on the platform and re- 
sumed her seat. 

Miss Volitska rose, or rather shot to her feet. When 
she had arrived at the front of the platform in a sort 
of breathless rush her eyes no longer smoldered—they 
were ablaze. 

“I bring you”—the speaker tossed her unkempt locks 
away from her face with an upward jerk of her head— 
‘4 message!’ With one foot advanced, arms held 
rigidly back, and upflung chin, Miss Volitska held it. 
She seemed to have run, leaped, flown over crags, 
cafions, rivers, mountains, to burst into the assembly 
room of Miss Jencks’ School with her message. 

The school leaned forward with a gasp to receive it. 
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“Dear, dear,” murmured Miss Jencks. It was going 
to be worse than she had feared. 

“That message is—for the women of America, for 
the women of the world—economic independence.” 

The school relaxed. An ordinary telegraph message 
was always thrilling. One borne in by a panting mes- 
senger should have been more—more—well, Miss 
Volitska had failed them, they felt. 

She recovered nobly with her next sentence: 

‘“‘Why is woman the property, the chattel of man?” 

The round-eyed school did not seem to know. Miss 
Volitska hastened to inform them. 

Ruthless man had conquered and enslaved their sex, 
it seemed. By strength? No. By industry? No. 
By a superior mentality? Well, hardly. In beating 
the female of the species to her knees man had used 
neither club, hoe nor dictionary. He had swung a 
pocketbook. 

The school nodded figuratively. In observing the 
drama of Miss Volitska they had failed at first to grasp 
the meaning of her lines. The thing was plain as day 
now. They were of that particular class wherein the 
stopping of allowances is a favorite form of duress. 
From this point on they were with the speaker to a 
woman. They thirsted for more—and got it. 

“We are the givers of life! The future race is’”— 
Miss Volitska struck her flat breast with a clenched 
hand—“‘here.”’ 

The school thrilled. 
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“Dear, dear!” This from the distressed Miss 
Jencks. | 

“Here, here is posterity! Think of the power we 
have if we will only use it! Can we use it? Shall 
we use it? I see a vision of the future. A glorious, 
glorious vision!’’ Miss Volitska located the vision in 
the ceiling and described it. “Man is in the dust before 
us. He cringes—he is afraid! Do we spurn him? No. 
We use him for our ends!” 

The school approved of the vision—decidedly. 

Miss Volitska proceeded to explain how it could be 
brought from the ceiling into every home. Economic 
independence, she clearly proved, meant absolute free- 
dom, absolute power. What was to be donethen? The 
answer was simple. A job for every woman, however 
lowly it might be—a job. 

“Go into the marts and become self-supporting,” she 
told them. “No matter what your social position may 
be. You may feel entrenched behind a rampart of 
riches, but those riches are not yours. You touch them 
on sufferance as the price of surrender. We must 
take over an equal share of the world’s property. Little 
by little we must wrest financial supremacy from man. 
Then, and not till then, we become not only his equal 
but his superior. In our relationship with him we will 
no longer be at the best an employee, at the worst a 
slave. We will become senior partners—captains of 
our souls, our bodies and our homes.” 

It would be hard at first, Miss Volitska admitted. 
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They must expect jeers and insults, but keeping the 
glorious vision before their eyes they must struggle on. 
On and on, until at last, supported by a proper bank 


balance, they forced the trousered tyrant to his knees. . 


“Make no marriage on the old degrading basis!” 
cried Miss Volitska. “Before you form an alliance 
with man fortify your position. Take a step toward 
equality. I say to the young women of America, of 
all creeds and classes, strike off the golden shackles! 
Go into the offices, the shops of the business world 
and take your places! The future is always uncertain. 
Let no man persuade you to form the marriage tie until 
you can secure your freedom and self-respect through 
economic independence.” 

Above is the substance only—not the sum—of Miss 
Volitska’s message to the Jencks School. During the 
half hour or more of its delivery the head of the school 
tap-tapped at the knuckles of a blue-veined hand with 
the rim of her lorgnette. Modern methods or no, this 
person did not belong in her assembly room! Miss 
Jencks consoled herself with the thought that the 
school would chatter over Miss Volitska for a day and 
then forget her. 

It is fair to assume that so far as the majority of 
the pupils were concerned the supposition was true. 
In observing at least one exception it is necessary to 
enter the offices of the United Silk Products Company 
two weeks later. _ | | 

The chairman of the board of directors of that cor- 
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poration was on the high seas, steaming for Japan. 
In his absence his secretary was, as he modestly put it, 
doing what he could. 

On the particular day with which we are concerned 
this consisted in securing some memoranda from the 
desk of his chief to be placed at the disposal of the 
board of directors the following morning. So devoted 
was he to his task that he did not look up when an 
office boy knocked and entered. 

“Miss Patricia Beldon,” said the office boy. 

The effect of these words was electrical. The sec- 
retary was lifted from his chair by a sudden, unseen 
force. 

“Where ?”’ he asked. 

“Out here,” said the office boy. 

The secretary was again the victim of the same 
mysterious force. This time he was hurled to a mirror 
in a corner, where he had only an instant for a jerk at 
his necktie ere he was propelled across the room and 
set down again before his chief’s impressive mahogany 
desk. | 

“I will see her,” he told the office boy with surpris- 
ing dignity. 

In thus agreeing to subject his optic nerves to the 
task of conveying the impression of Miss Beldon to 
his brain, the secretary was not submitting them to a 
noticeable hardship. As a matter of fact he was only 
one among many who felt that the thing could be done 
for hours and hours without apparent eyestrain. 
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On this occasion, however, he had swiftly planned a 
slight delay before even the beginning of such a feat. 
At her entrance he would remain deeply concentrated 
until the combination of himself, knitted brows and the 
mahogany desk did their deadly work. Startled by a 
timid cough he would become aware of her presence. 
Apologizing for his preoccupation he would rise and— 

“Billy!” 

“Pat!” 

He found himself across the room and became aware 
that he was holding both her hands. So apparently did 
she. At any rate she withdrew them. 

“How did you get here?” His expression as he 
asked the question indicated that her reply should have 
been “Wings,” but “Taxi? was what she said; and 
then: “School closed to-day. I’m supposed to be on 
my way to Aunt Harriet’s.” 

A great hope dawned in his face. 

“Then you haven’t got a chaperon?” 

“No, thank heaven!’ 

“Pat, can you lunch with me?” 

She considered the idea while he hung on the brink 
of a chasm. 

_ “T might, but first we must talk.”’ 

“Certainly we must.” 

He moved a huge leather chair into confidential rela- 
tionship with another of the same sort, and was pres- 
ently more than making good his promise to the office 
boy. As he did so he grew conscious of something 
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unfamiliar in her face. It was lighted by a strange, 
white fire. As he wondered at this she spoke: 

“Billy, I’ve come here on business. Can you—will 
you lend me a thousand dollars?” 

For an instant he gave way to bewilderment. 

“Why—why—certainly.” He rose to seek a check 
book. “Will a thousand be enough?” 

She thought for a moment. 

“T hope it will,” she told him finally. I’m only 
going to use it for necessities.” 

“For what?” 

“Necessities,” she repeated patiently. “Just the 
things I must have until I find work.” | 

The chair he had just quitted being nearest, he sat 
down rather heavily in it. 

“Do—do you mind if I smoke?” 

She nodded a dreamy assent. 

He lighted a cigarette and inhaled deeply. 

“Now shoot,” he said. “What’s up?” 

She lifted her chin and met his inquiring glance with 
a look of a second Joan of Arc. 

“T’m throwing off the shackles,” she told hira simply. 

“Shackles?” 

“Shackles of gold,” she explained. “Man-made 
shackles. I’m going to be free.” 

“Free.” He found himse!f helplessly repeating the 
last word of her sentence, nodding his head as he 
did so. | 
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“TI have been—I mean I will be—I mean I will not 
become a chattel.” 

‘“‘Chattel,”’ said he, with the inevitable nod. 

“Tt will be hard at first. I shall have to put up with 
jeers and insults. But that is the cross of womanhood. 
I must bear it and go on—on to economic indepen- 
dence.” 

“Econom—” He conquered his habit by a tremen- 
dous effort. ‘How long have you been this way ?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked coldly. 

His hold on her was slight, he felt. Once he had 
nearly lost it forever. During a week-end at the Beldon 
country place he had kept her by main strength from 
canoeing on dangerous water. At that time he had 
witnessed what her father referred to as a tantrum. 
Whatever happened he must guard against one of them 
now ; but facts were facts. 

“Pat, you're talking like a nut.” 

Her smile was gentle and resigned. 

“Jeers and insults,” she repeated softly. 

Prepared to feel the heavens rock, her patient resig- 
nation left him helpless. He got up and took a turn 
about the office before facing her. 

“I’m not jeering at you, I’m not insulting you. That 
kind of thing is absolutely nutty. There’s a bunch of 
he-women and she-men spilling it around this town. 
They do it to get into the limelight; but everybody 
laughs at it that isn’t weak-minded.” 

“Go on,” she murmured; “I can stand it.” 
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“T’m not asking you to stand anything,” he said with 
a shade of irritation. “I’m simply telling you the truth. 
Where did you get hold of this drivel?” 

“My views or where I get them,” she said sadly, 
“can never concern you. I see that now. I had hoped 
it would be different. I had reached a—a—crisis in my 
life. I needed a friend. I came to you. I shall never 
come again.” She rose and held out her hand. “This” 
—her voice shook slightly—‘is the end. Good-by— 
Billy.” 

He reached her in a stride and seized her hand. 

“Pat,” he implored, “don’t talk that way! Of course 
I’m your friend. I want to be your—friend more than 
anything else in the world. You know that.” 

She smiled at him mistily, her hand remaining in his. 

“Then—then—you'll lend me the thousand dollars?” 

He gulped, but a sudden inspiration came to him. _ 

“Of course I will,” he said. “You won’t want it all 
at once. I'll make it payable to your Aunt Harriet and 
she can give it to you as you need it. Suppose,” he 
suggested craftily, “we call her up about it now?” 

She snatched her hand from his. 

“If you say one word to Aunt Harriet about me I'll 
never speak to you—TI’l] never look at you as long as I 
live !”’ 

He paled at this fearful threat, and the blaze in her 
eyes which went with it. 

“Why shouldn’t I speak to her?” he ventured. “You 
can’t go to work without her permission.” 
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“Her permission! Do you think she’d ever give me 
permission? Do you think she’d let you loan me a 
thousand dollars? And you called me a nut!” 

“I didn’t, Pat. I said you were talking like one. 
But I don’t get you. If she won’t give you permission 
you can’t pull off this non—business.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“She'll prevent it.” 

“How can she prevent something she doesn’t know 
about ?” 

“She doesn’t know?’’ he repeated in bewilderment. 
“But you're staying with her until your father gets 
back.” 

“T’m not. I intend to stay in New York.” 

“At home?” 

“No.”’ 

“Where, then ?” 

“The Ritz, I think.” 

“Alone ?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you think she'll stand for that?” 

“She won’t know it. She thinks I’m with father.” 

His jaw began to drop. 

“Why does she think that?” 

“Well,” she explained calmly, “father asked me to 
telephone her the night he left. I did. I said he was 
leaving suddenly for Japan and that I’d called her up 
to say good-by for him. I was just going to tell her I 
was coming to The Elms when school was out when 
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she said she hoped we'd have a pleasant trip. I just 
thanked her and rang off.” 

The secretary again dropped into his chair. 

“She’s always jumping at conclusions that way,” 
she went on reflectively. “I remember she thought I’d 
taken a fancy to you. She spoke to father about it.”’ 

For a moment he forgot the present situation. ‘“She 
did?” he said, springing to his feet. “What made her 
think that?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Patricia. “It was 
after that week-end when you were down. You'd better 
make it fifteen hundred,” she added. “I’ve almost noth- 
ing left of my allowance. It may be several weeks 
before I’m—absolutely independent.” 

The look of a cornered animal which had left the 
face of the secretary for a moment now returned. 

“Sit down a moment first, will you, Pat? I want to 
talk about these—these views of yours.” 

“What would be the use? You'd only insult me 
again.” 

“No, I won't,” he assured her. “Of course I think 
you're wrong, but maybe you can convince me you're 
right by—by, well, just a calm, friendly argument.” 

She eyed him thoughtfully. 

“T don’t believe I could. You’re a man, in the first 
place. Naturally men want women to go right on being 
slaves and chattels. Then you’re the brutal type, like 
father. You just dote on showing your power. I saw 
it the time you wouldn't let me get into the canoe.” 
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He squared his shoulders as he learned that he was 
a brutal type, but felt it necessary to defend himself 
with “It was dangerous.” 

“That was your opinion. I know I could have 
paddled to the island.” 

“Well, I didn’t think so, Pat.” 

“That shows how much you know. I waited until 
there was even a bigger sea than that day, and did it.” 

He eyed her for a moment, wiping his brow. 

“We won’t discuss that,’”’ he decided. ‘Tell me, 
please, just why do you want to go to work?” 

“I want economic independence.” She returned to 
her chair. 

“Well, suppose you get it—what would you do with 
it?” 

“For one thing—I’d be free to marry.” . 

“Marry?” He grew slowly pale. “Pat, you’re no 
thinking of i | 

“Of course not—I mean in the future.” 

“Oh,” he said, again mopping his brow. 

“T shall never marry,” she told him proudly, “on the 
old degrading basis. I shall be the captain of my soul, 
my bo—and my home.” 

He simply blinked at her. 

“Do you think I’ll accept man-made riches,” she 
wanted to know, “that I touch as the price of surrender ? 
No! Ishall goon. On to—to—well, I'll go on—that’s 
all.” 7 

There was a pause in which for a time he continued 
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to blink at her. At last he pulled himself together. 

“T’m not going to knock this—this bunk you’ve got 
hold of somewhere,” he said. “We'll pass that. But 
when you talk about being worried by some man’s 
money you have the thing exactly twisted. The fact 
is I—that is, any chap who cared more for you than 
anybody else on earth, would worry himself sick about 
your having so much. He'd feel that——” 

“Of course he would!” she broke in triumphantly. 
“He’d want me absolutely dependent on him. Abso- 
lutely in his power. At best an employee; at the worst 
a slave.” 

“He wouldn’t want anything of the sort. He’d— 
but what’s the use of talking such nonsense, when you'll 
have so much that a fellow doesn’t dare think about it? 
He’d just give up if he did and start wanting to die. I 
wonder,” he speculated gloomily, “1f you have any idea 
how much money your father’s got?” 

“Father? I know this much: It’s ruined my life. 
That’s one reason why I’m taking this step. I’ve been 
absolutely at his mercy. I never realized why until 
Miss Vok—well, until lately. And what has he done? 
He’s ruled me with a rod of iron.”’ 

The secretary gave her a startled look. 

“He’s what?” | 

She repeated her last sentence. 

“Do you think,’ she went on, “I want him med- 
dling in my affairs after I marry, telling me not to do 
this and not to do that? And I don’t want—er—some- 
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body else doing the same thing. I’d simply be changing 
tyrants.” 

His face suddenly brightened. 

“Look here, Pat, you’re right about not accepting 
anything from your father after you’re married. Tell 
him you don’t want a cent—won’t have it as long as he 
lives. Tell him to make a will leaving everything he’s 
got to charity. Then don’t marry a rich man. Take 
some chap who will have to work hard for just a decent 
income all his life.” 

“TI don’t know anybody like that,’”’ she said drearily. 

“Oh, I think you do.” His tone was extremely 
casual. ““Take—well, take me, for example.” 

She observed him speculatively for a moment. 

“Suppose I take you ‘ 

“Pat! 

“—-for example. You're not like that at all. You 
have remarkable business ability for your age. You're 
being trained to step into father’s place some day. 
Father said so.” 

“What?” He was on his feet, staring at her. 

“Oh, yes,” she assured him. “He said a lot of things 
about you. He said you were a very strong character. 
It was the time Aunt Har— Well, it was one time 
when your name happened to come up. You're sure 
to have the power of money behind you. That’s an- 
other reason why I’m——” 

She stopped in sudden confusion, but found him 
examining the room in which they sat as though seeing 
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it for the first time. Obviously he was not listening to 
what she said. 

She rose at once. 

“We've talked enough,” she informed him icily. 
“T’ve told you exactly how it is. Now please let me 
have the fifteen hundred.” 

Slowly his eyes came back to hers; but that swing 
about the big office with its deep rugs, mellow pictures 
and massive furniture had filled them with a new 
determination. 

“Pat,” said the secretary, “I’m not going to loan you 
anything. I’m going to a your aunt and then 
take you out there.” 

It had been terrible that day when he had held her 
away from the canoe, but it was nothing to what fol- 
lowed. Only the aloof gray waters of Long Island 
Sound had been present before. Now when he said 
“Pat, Pat—they’ll hear you all over the office!” her 
sobs, moans, shrieks, iricreased in violence. At last she 
began to speak with some coherence. 

“T hate you! I hate you!’ She mastered herself for 
a supreme insult and hurled the dreaded curse of the 
schools squarely in his teeth: “You dirty snitcher !” 

“Pat, oh, Pat, please-——” 

“Tf I ha-hadn’t told you you wouldn’t have known. 
I t-t-told you because I tr-tr-trusted you and now 
you're going to sn-sn-snitch on me.” 

“Pat, listen to me a minute.” 

“Tl never listen to you again the !-l-longest day I 
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live. I loathe you, I despise you! You do it because 
you want to stand in with d-d-dad. I saw your f-f-face 
when I told you what he’d said. You got red and your 
eyes got sh-shiny. That s-s-settled me. You didn’t 
listen to what I was saying any more. You just began 
to think about yourself. You're a selfish little sneak, 
trying to please the man you work for by betraying a 
girl who tr-tr-trusted you.” 

The secretary, already pale, grew paler. He opened 
and closed his hands spasmodically, so great was his 
instinct to spank her. 

“Oh—oh—oh, you want to h-h-hit me!’ 

He rushed to a window and kept his back resolutely 
toward her, until her wails were only gulping sobs and 
at last became quivering gasps. 

“When you're ready to talk sensibly,” he said, with- 
out turning, “let me know.” 

Five minutes passed in silence. Suddenly she spoke 
with a calmness which was startling. 

“Please telephone my aunt to send a motor in for 
me, Mr. Rann.” It was the daughter of a great man 
speaking to his secretary. | 

He turned like a flash. “Pat!” 

“Miss Beldon, please.” 

He bowed and made for a desk telephone. 

“Just a moment,” she said. “I simply want you to 
know that my plans have not been changed in the 
slightest. I'll simply come into New York later and 
disappear.” | 
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He seemed unmoved. 

“You think I can’t do it,” she went on with more 
warmth. “You think I can’t get away, and can’t get 
money, after you've told.” 

This was exactly what he had been thinking; also 
that he was ruining himself past all redemption. 

“Well, you’re mistaken,” she informed him. “You’re 
making me hate you, and not doing a particle of good. 
I can ask some one else. Bob Travers, for instance. 
He’s the sort of man a girl can rely on—true as steel. 
Some people think he’s too good-looking. I don’t—do 
you?” 

He ignored the question and turned to the telephone. 

_ “No, I won't ask Bob,” she decided suddenly. “I'd 
be so terribly obligated. I’ll just sell something.” Her 
face became triumphant as she recalled the inevitable 
collateral of oppressed heroines. “My birthday pearls!’ 
She was beaming now. 

He set the telephone down with something of a crash. 
“You wouldn’t do that!” 

“Call up Aunt Harriet and see.” 

He hesitated miserably. 

Suddenly she was close to him, with a small appealing 
hand on his arm. 

“Billy, I came to you—you of all the people in the 
world. I trusted you at this crisis in my life. Think 
what it would mean to me—to us both—to our—our— 
friendship if you were splendid and loyal to me instead 
of just remembering father.” 
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He looked into her softened, swimming eyes and 
saw the ghost of a promise of many things. Her hand 
tightened on his arm. Her lips parted. Without mov- 
ing she gave the impression of swaying toward him. 

“Pat, will you keep in touch with me? Will you let 
me know where you are? Will you let me see you every 
day?” 

“Oh, yes, Billy.” 

He sat down dazedly at a desk and, as though it were 
a scorpion, drew a check book from a drawer. 


Ii] 

Miss Patricia Beldon, Spartanlike in her determina- 
tion to make an early start that day, had expressed a 
wish that honeydew melon, mixed rolls, with several 
pop-overs, please, and a pot of chocolate arrive at her 
door promptly at 9:30. 

Room service had delivered the order on the minute. 
She was now partaking of her frugal breakfast with a 
not unpleasant zest. The several pop-overs had turned 
out to be four. They were quite large and had an ad- 
mirable potterylike glaze. They were hollow, to be 
sure, but this unfortunately was to be expected, and 
was offset by the fact that the inner surface of their 
crisp, distended sides proved to be just gooey enough. 

She was seated in her sitting room. The waiter had 
placed the table at the east window, which allowed her 
both sunlight and a view of the buildings on the oppo- 
site side of Madison Avenue. 
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She was now, as she told herself, a member of the 
working classes. Not actually as yet, if just the facts 
were considered, but absolutely, so far as her viewpoint 
was concerned. An eager recruit for the growing army 
of women toilers, she would be enrolled that day if such 
a thing were possible. 

As an indication of her new and more humble posi- 
tion in life the apartment.she had selected was a modest 
one. She had insisted on this to her father’s secre- 
tary, who had registered for her at the hotel. 

“Just a quiet, simple little two-room apartment,” she 
had told that hapless and helpless young man. “But 
I want lots of sunlight, of course, especially in the 
morning. Til work much better all day if I feel nice 
and cheerful when I wake up. Don’t you think so, 
Billy ?” 7 

The secretary had agreed with her in a manner sug- 
gesting that he himself was anything but bright and 
cheerful at the moment, and had then gone to describe 
what she wanted to a room clerk. When he returned 
he seemed to have received a shock of some sort. 

“They have what you want,” he told her. “It’s on 
the ninth floor, but it’s—well, it’s twenty-five dollars 
a day.” | 

“‘Ask him what color the walls are. If they're green 
I simply can’t take it. I loathe green.” 

Noting her entire lack of surprise, even interest, in 
the price mentioned, he had opened his mouth, closed it 
without saying a word, and returned to the room clerk. 
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That person had explained, not without a certain 
hauteur, that there were five hundred apartments in 
the hotel and that he had little if any knowledge of 
their various color schemes. He had thereupon rung 
for a bellboy with the suggestion that the lady look at 
it for herself. 

The lady, following this suggestion and the bell- 
boy, had decided in favor of the apartment, and was 
now, as has been indicated, munching pop-overs and 
sipping chocolate as she gazed contentedly enough out 
of one of its windows. 

Her placid contentment disappeared with the last 
morsel of the pop-overs. It was replaced by a more 
decisive manner. Already hatted and veiled she drew 
the latter over the tip of her nose and down to her 
chin, fastened it deftly and went to a mirror to ob- 
serve her reflection for a sternly critical but pleasurable 
moment. . . . Suddenly she glanced at her wrist watch 
and started. 

*‘Goodness!’’ she said aloud. 

Curving her left forearm through the handle of a 
green-gold bag she took a pair of gloves from a drawer 
and quitted the apartment. Presently she was walking 
rapidly west on Forty-sixth Street in an attempt to 
overcome the unaccountable fact that ten minutes had 
simply gone in a flash while she stood at the mirror. 

To those she passed she seemed to be a slim, smartly 
dressed young person, quite anxious to arrive at a very 
definite place. Each member of the opposite sex with 
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eyes sufficiently keen to penetrate the veil she wore 
turned his head as she swung by and wished vaguely 
that the appointment she seemed hurrying toward was 
with himself. But on she went, nor turned to right 
nor left until suddenly she was at Fifth Avenue, where, 
for the first time, she hesitated. 

So far as Patricia was concerned she had arrived at 
all there was to Manhattan Island. At theater time, 
of course, a region known as Broadway sprang into 
existence, to be noted indifferently through a limousine 
window. It was now early in the morning. The 
thought of proceeding further westward never entered 
her head. The point was whether to go up or down 
the Avenue. She decided on up for no particular rea- 
son, and swung north. 

But her pace began to slacken. Her dreams the night 
before of taking charge of something, somewhere, now 
seemed exactly like dreams.. This worried her... Also it 
would be better, she felt, if she knew where she wanted 
to go. There was such a thing as employment agencies. 
Butlers, second men, gardeners, chauffeurs, maids and 
cooks came from them. Of course that wasn’t what 
she.wanted. ‘Take your places in the business world.” 
The ringing words of Miss Volitska came to her like 
an inspiration. Business world? Why, of course! It 
was down—down—well, way down somewhere. And 
here she was going in the opposite direction. She 
halted abruptly, and realized that she was in front of 
Madame de Moville’s. She also became acutely aware 
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of a perfect dream of a black Chantilly-lace evening 
gown in one of madame’s show windows. Having been 
drawn to the window as iron to a magnet she came at 
last to the following conclusion: “Not a bit too old 
for me’; and entered the store. 

She emerged an hour later, the owner of the gown in 
question and two others, to be charged to herself, not 
to her father; she had made that clear. An uneasy 
feeling that she had wasted valuable time was tem- 
pered by the thought that even a working woman must 
have something to put on her back. A passing taxi 
drew to the curb at her signal. 

“Drive me downtown,” she ordered, adding some- 
what vaguely, ““Way down.” 

“Yes’m,” said the driver, cheered by her last two 
words. ‘Where you wanna go?” 

She hesitated. 

“Wall Street?’ he suggested hopefully, that far dis- 
trict being two dollars and forty cents from where they 
stood. | 

She was about to avail herself of this unexpected 
aid, but remembered in time that Wall Street meant 
stocks and bonds which either went up or down, forc- 
ing you to do something or other in a fearful hurry. 
Then there was a lot about dividends and coupons and 
interest. Interest sounded like fractions—she had al- 
ways hated fractions. 

“Just drive until I tell you to stop,’”’ she told him, 
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reflecting that this would give her time to consider 
her problem. 

She considered it earnestly until the buildings had 
begun to tower so hugely on either hand that she 
seemed to be driving down a narrow cafion the walls 
of which beat back the clang of street-car gongs, the 
rattle of trucks and the nasal honk of motor horns. | 
_ The cafion disappeared at last and the air was filled 
with sunshine. Suddenly she realized that the taxi was 
stationary and that the driver was peering dubiously 
at her from over his shoulder. 

“I haven’t told you to stop yet,” she informed him. 

“I know you ain't,” he admitted darkly. 

“Why don’t you go on?” 

He now eyed her with open disapproval. 

“I can’t swim,” said he. 

With a gasp she realized that tidewater stretched 
before them. She opened the door and got out of the 
machine the better to take in her surroundings. Look- 
ing across Battery Park she was relieved to see the 
drumlike outlines of the Aquarium. As a member of 
the class in natural history she had visited the building 
several times. The driver’s eye remaining fixed upon 
her with watchful suspicion, she at once put him in 
his place. | 

“I came to look at fish,” she explained coldly, and 
opened her bag to pay him. 

“Yes’m,” said he, again comfortable in the assurance 
that she would not insist on perishing beneath the 
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waves, accompanied by himself and taxi. “Shall I 
wait here, miss?” 

Wishing to be rid of him she declined his offer; but 
after receiving a surprisingly large, though haughtily 
bestowed, tip he lingered expectantly in the vicinity, 
forcing her to enter the Aquarium and devote a half 
hour to a listless exhibition of fin waving. 

This concluded, she emerged from the Aquarium and 
walked up Broadway with the idea of penetrating to 
the very heart of commerce and trade. She undoubt- 
edly succeeded in doing so, for quite suddenly every 
building poured forth a horde of workers of both sexes, 
who hurried in all directions, crowding and jostling 
Patricia with astonishing indifference. Bumped, 
squeezed and shoved, she was still able to observe 
that the women were surprisingly young, few being 
much older than herself. This was encouraging. But 
presently she realized that the wolfish gleam in the eyes 
of those about her and the brutal determination of 
their progress were occasioned by the pangs of hunger. 
Her arrival in lower Broadway had been coincident 
with its noon hour rush. 

It now occurred to her that it would be difficult to 
take her place in the business world while it was ab- 
sorbed in the consumption of food. The pop-overs 
being but a vague reminiscence, she suddenly and for 
the first time in several hours knew exactly where she 
was going next. Finding near-by restaurants into 
which she hopefully ventured full to overflowing, and 
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being by this time, as she told herself, nearly famished, 
she hailed another taxi, told the driver please to hurry, 
and returned rapidly uptown. 

It was her thought to lunch at the hotel, but after 
passing Forty-second Street she recalled Huyler’s, a 
short distance ahead. Huyler’s enjoyed the patronage 
of her particular set at Miss Jencks’. They never ate 
its candy, preferring Sherry’s, a block further up. For 
sundaes, ice cream and all chocolate drinks, however, 
they had decided it to have that slight shade of supe- 
riority which is sought by the nicely critical. Its 
lunches, too, had been pronounced rather good as to 
salads and sandwiches, and really noteworthy in respect 
to nectarine cream parfaits, composed of a deadly sub- 
stance concealed in spirals of thin, sugar-coated pastry. 
These confections were referred to mysteriously by her 
set as N. C. P.’s, while outsiders wondered enviously. 
The most dauntless feminine stomach would remain 
utterly subdued for one full hour after being smitten 
by a lone N. C. P. 

Rapping on the taxi window she nodded toward the 
curb and entered Huyler’s a moment later. She found 
the place filled with lunching shoppers. It was almost 
as bad as the restaurants downtown, and she saw no 
one she knew. Going to the rear of the store she 
climbed a stair to a narrow balcony on which stood a 
few tables. 

This balcony was a favorite retreat for the set, but 
not one of them was here to-day. There was, however, 
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a vacant seat at a small table, the other side of which 
was already occupied by another girl. 

She disliked lunching téte-a-téte with a stranger, but 
the pop-overs were now not even a reminiscence. They 
had been blotted out of all recollection by the ages which 
had rolled by since their consumption. Hastily seating 
herself she concentrated on a menu card for a passion- 
ate moment. Having made her selections she realized 
that a foot was tapping irritably somewhere below the 
table. She looked up and met the aggrieved glance of 
her vis-a-vis. 

“‘Ain’t the service here fierce?’ said that person. 

Patricia became interested in something just over 
the top of the person’s head and said nothing. Five 
minutes passed. Five minutes more. And still another 
five minutes. 

“It certainly is!” exploded Patricia with a sudden 
surprising indorsement of the comment she had ignored 
fifteen minutes earlier. “It's outrageous, simply out- 
rageous! I'll never come in this place again.” 

She rose with the intention of shaking the dust of 
-Huyler’s from her feet when a waitress fortunately 
appeared with her table companion’s order. 

“Say, girlie,” the latter inquired, “have you been 
entertaining company since I saw you last, or did you 
take in the six-day bicycle races?” 

The waitress made the statement that she was doing 
the best she could, and called attention to the fact that 
she had one pair of feet and a like number of hands. 
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“Try the telephone company, girlie. You could get 
your rest there between wrong numbers.” 

The waitress ignored the suggestion. 

“Order, please,” she said to Patricia and, securing 
this, left abruptly. 

Her table companion gave Patricia a pitying look, 
advised her to notify Hoover, and plunged a = into 
a chicken patty. 

In a sort of agony Patricia watched the fork rise 
from the chicken patty to two rows of neat white teeth 
which parted to receive it. The lips about those teeth 
were beautifully shaped and a brilliant carmine, she 
vaguely noted. With a supreme effort she tore her 
eyes from the fascinating spectacle of their present 
employment to take in more of their owner. 

The girl proved to be remarkably good-looking. She 
was beautifully, or, rather, expensively dressed, a shade 
too luxuriously for the street. She wore a wrist watch 
of platinum and diamonds, one bracelet ditto, another 
of diamonds and sapphires alternating. Across the 
top of a cream-colored lace fichu which foamed between 
the lapels of her duvetyn coat was a straight bar of 
platinum and diamonds. A silver fox was fastened so 
carelessly at her throat that it had draped itself under 
one ear and over the opposite shoulder. Her eyebrows 
were only curved pencil marks above long beaded 
lashes. Rouge and powder could not hide the fact 
that already—she was about Patricia’s age—her face 
was surprisingly hard. 
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Now Patricia had cultivated for the past year a bit- 
ter cynicism much admired by her set. It was culti- 
vated, however ; that was the trouble. As she observed 
the face of the consumer of patties a further pang was 
added to those of hunger. The lines at the nostrils, 
the faint half sneer at the corners of the mouth, the 
shadows under the eyes, the brilliant direct stare of 
the eyes themselves as they had looked at the waitress— 
Patricia would have given her soul—it would have cost 
her that, no doubt—to have worn them all in her own 
countenance. 

How were such tracings accomplished? By lawless- 
ness? Obviously not, since Patricia had plumbed the 
depths of depravity during the school year in a vain 
effort to acquire a faint imitation of them. Reading 
of forbidden literature, eating between meals, violation 
of silent hour and neglect of the New Testament dur- 
ing that period had not done it. Even cigarette smok- 
ing and flouting of the faculty had not been enough. 
She forgot that she was on the verge of starvation as 
she studied with hopeless longing the record which 
sophistication had spread on the young face before her. 
She was almost regretful when the waitress appeared in 
a surprisingly short time and placed her order before 
her. 

Before settling to her food she allowed herself a 
last envious look across the table. At that moment 
the stranger lifted her eyes and encountered Patricia's 
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full and admiring glance. She mistook this for grati- 
tude and acknowledged it. 

“They need a call once in a while,” she explained. 
“‘She made it snappy for you, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she did,’’ said Patricia cordially. “Thanks 
awfully.” : 

A silence followed in which each was absorbed in 
matters of nourishment and sustenance. At last 
Patricia indicated the N. C. P. she was about to attack 
and ventured to recommend it. 

“Have you ever tried one?” she inquired. 

The fair stranger looked furtively at the N. C. P. 
and shuddered. 

“Once,” she said, turning her eyes quickly elsewhere. 
“T dragged Gus Bradley in here one day,” she went on 
to explain. ‘He hollered murder, but I had to be on 
location by three o'clock, and you know Gus. Well, 
it didn’t get me much—he had it on his hip. He mixed 
a couple and I ate some caviar sandwiches and lobster 
salad and wound up with one of those things—he 
ordered it because it was ninety cents. You may not 
believe it, dearie, but that night they used a stomach 
pump on me. I don’t know what for unless they 
wanted the lining. They said I’d been poisoned and 
might die. i know all that,’ I says, ‘but can’t ye 
hurry it up?’ 

Patricia was duly impressed by this harrowing tale. 

“You had to have a doctor?” she exclaimed. 

“A doctor? I guess you don’t know Gus. I had 
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six doctors. I’d of had more only they couldn’t get 
in the apartment. I couldn’t work for two weeks.” 

Patricia leaned forward with shining eyes. 

“Are you a working girl?” she asked admiringly, 
and was startled to receive a scathing look. 

“Well, I like that for nerve! I thought you were 
upstage when you first came in, but don’t think you can 
insult me and get away with it, you doll-faced little 
boob! A working girl! Gawd, where’s my check?” 

For an instant Patricia sat as though stunned. What 
had she said to warrant such furious scorn? Doll- 
faced boob! In a flash her own temper took control 
of her. 

“You're the craziest thing I ever saw!” said she, her 
blue eyes blazing in turn. “I’m a working girl—that 
is, I’m trying to be one as hard as I can. You said you 
worked—I wanted to talk to you about it. If you 
want to be insulted—be insulted! Who cares?” 

Anger departed from the stranger as quickly as it 
had come. 

“It’s on me, dearie,” she apologized. “I thought you 
were trying to hand me a society line. Let’s kiss and 
make up.”’ She wafted a kiss toward Patricia with the 
tips of her fingers, picked up her bag, took from it a 
thin jeweled cigarette case, opened it and offered its 
contents. “Have one and forget it,” she urged with 
a friendly smile, but suddenly remembered where she 
was. “I forgot,” she said, withdrawing the cigarette 
case. “We can’t smoke in this joint.” 
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Thrilled by being included in such hardship, 
Patricia’s gorge subsided. 

“Too bad,” she murmured with proper regret. 

“My name,’ said her companion in affliction, “‘is 
Trixie Angel. You may have seen me on the screen. 
I supported Eggleston Carroll in Love Turned to Hate 
and Blind Virtue. Egg’s a good scout as stars go. 
He’s a film hog, of course. If certain plans of a friend 
of mine goes through,” she hinted confidentially, “I’m 
going to have a real chance next fall. Well, that’s 
where I stand, dearie. Who are you?” 

“Oh, dear,” gasped Patricia, awed by the splendors 
just disclosed. “I’m afraid I’m nobody. My name is 
Beldon—Patricia Beldon. I’m looking for a position 
at present. I’ve been looking all morning. It must 
be wonderful to be in pictures,” she added wistfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Angel, moved to the 
business of concealing a histrionic yawn behind her 
fingers. “Us artists lead a dog’s life in a lot of ways. 
You can’t call your soul your own when you work 
for the public. You can’t step out on the street with- 
out they rubber at you. It’s something fierce.” 

Once more Patricia leaned eagerly across the table. 

“Could you—would you,” she stammered, flushing, 
“give me an idea how to go about getting into the 
movies? A small part would do at first.” 

Miss Angel was on the point of an impressive insinu- 
ation as to the tremendous talent and unique ability 
required in the lofty beings who interpreted the silent 
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drama, but the humility of this new-found sister of 
fortune disarmed her. 

‘‘Listen, dearie,” she said, “how much of a stake have 
you got?” 

“Stake?” repeated the bewildered Patricia. 

A sudden suspicion chilled Miss Angel’s cordiality. 
She had been aware of an indefinable something in 
Miss Beldon which did not properly belong in a true 
sister of fortune. She had flared out at it once, to be 
met by a reassuring unsheathing of claws. And now 
again—It might be inexperience only, she thought, 
but it seemed best to proceed with more caution, ready 
for instant retreat into the mysteries of what she re- 
garded as a society manner. 

“J meant to awsk how much ready money you 
have,” she explained. 

“Oh,” said Patricia. “Why, I have about fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

Miss Angel examined the earnest face across the 
table. The clear eyes which met her inquiring look 
were apparently frank and certainly friendly. 

“I got it from a friend,” explained Patricia. “A 
man.” 

“Sure,” said the relieved Miss Angel, wondering at 
this statement of the obvious, but entirely reassured 
by it. “How old was he?” 

“T don’t know exactly; about twenty-five, I think.” 

Quick approval met these words. 

“Say, you’re a good live kid. Anybody can get it 
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from the old ones. First I thought you were upstage. 
Then I thought you were a little simp. I got you 
wrong both times. Now listen, dearie; there’s a lot 
of kids in this town that ain’t got the half of it. 
You’ve got a swell outfit, a nice baby-doll look, and 
a lot of style with it. I'll tell you exactly how I put it 
across, and you can think it over.” 

Patricia exclaimed her thanks. 

“T broke in through Louie Gebharte,’ Miss Angel 
went on. “I had to give him all my time for six 
months, and then—would you believe it?’—he tried to 
throw me down. He stalled till I knew he’d welsh if 
I lethim. Then I went after the bald-headed little kike 
where he lives. ‘A breach-of-promise suit for yours, 
Louie,’ I says over the telephone. ‘I’ve got one or two 
newspaper friends that advise it. What paper does 
Mrs. Gebharte read? Well, good-by, Louie, take care 
of yourself.’ “Don’t ring off, don’t ring off, Trix,’ he 
says. ‘Listen, ’m coming around to the apartment— 
you undastand? I’m coming right away—you unda- 
stand? You be there sure—you undastand?’ ‘You 
have a contract with you—you undastand?’ I says, 
the way he says it. ‘“Sure—sure—sure,’ he says. ‘It 
just happens I got a nice extra at a hundred a week in 
“The Weaker Sex.” Will that do, Trix?’ ‘Oh, I guess 
so, Mister Cheap Skate,’ I says. ‘Bring it around.’ 
He was there in ten minutes with the contract in his 
pocket. That’s what got me in, dearie,” concluded 
Miss Angel. ‘Time and brains.” 
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Only in the vaguest way had Patricia understood this 
frank account of how the foundation of a dazzling career 
had been laid. The one distressing fact she gleaned 
was that it had taken this entrancing and assured young 
person six months to accomplish it. Her father would 
return in two months. She had exactly that length of 
time in which to become economically independent. 
Failing in this she felt certain that, with his usual lack 
of understanding and sympathy, she would be dragged 
back to shameful ignominy. 

“Oh, goodness,” she sighed, “I couldn’t possibly wait 
six months.” 

Miss Angel was piqued by an apparent lack of appre- 
ciation of her feat. 

“I can name you a dozen classy kids,” she said “‘that 
have been butting their brains out and ruining their 
looks for a couple of years, and they ain’t in yet. Six 
months is snappy work, dearie.”’ 

“Well, I'll just have to give it up,” Patricia decided 
hopelessly. ‘Could you suggest anything else? Some- 
thing that’s a lot quicker, something that I could start 
at right away?” 

“Well, I posed before I broke in,” suggested Miss 
Angel. She might have added that except at rare 
intervals, one of which was the present, she had done 
So ever since. 

“Posed ?”’ 


“TI was a model.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Patricia, glad to be again on more 
familiar ground. “Gowns.” 

“Not for mine,” said Miss Angel quickly. ‘You 
don’t catch this Jane among the cats. Listen, girlie. 
Never work for women. Scrub floors in a building 
first. I posed for artists.” 

The blue eyes of Patricia all but popped from her 
head. For once she felt that “thrilling’’ was inadequate. 
She probed for horrifying details. 

““‘Weren’t you—weren’t you—chilly ?”’ 

“Chilly? Oh, now I get you. Not that kind of 
artists, dearie. I worked for illustrators—cover stuff, 
mostly. Magazine covers.” 

Patricia, dashed to earth, nodded listlessly, but be- 
came again alert. 

“Why can’t I do that?” she inquired. 

“Sure, you could do it if you want to, but it’s a fierce 
game. You think your back’s broke in fourteen places 
by the time the light gives out.” 7 

“Why, it wouldn’t be hard to just stand still, would 
it?” 

“Say, dearie, have you ever just stood still?” 

Patricia shook her head. 

Miss Angel laughed. 

“You've got something coming to you. Wait a 
minute.” She took a notebook and pencil from her 
bag and scribbled for a moment. ‘“Here’s the names 
and addresses of the best men in town. Start at the 
top of the list and work down. The top ones pay the 
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most. Tell’emIsent you. They’ll grab you with your 
clothes and looks. Fall for it once, anyway, and see 
what it’s like. I’ve got a date for Jamaica. I don’t 
know how much he’ll bet for me—he’s new—but I'll 
take a chance and see. Well, pleased to of met you. 
There’s a lot of class to that suit of yours, dearie, 
but—don’t get sore now—it’s from the heart—your 
make-up’s a little pale.” 

She pressed Patricia’s hand warmly as she handed 
her the paper on which she had scribbled, waved as she 
descended the stairs, and was gone. 

Patricia examined the list with a beating heart, fol- 
lowed Miss Angel from Huyler’s, walked diagonally 
across Bryant Park and was presently rapping with a 
brass knocker on a door in the Beaux Arts Building. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

Patricia opened the door and entered. For a moment 
she could see nothing. She had come from a dark 
hallway and the north side of the high-ceilinged room 
in which she found herself was one huge window. 
When her eyes had accustomed themselves to the light 
she observed a man—rather old, she thought—he was 
nearly thirty—sitting or rather sprawling in a deep 
chair with one leg thrown over a chair arm and the 
other stretched out before him. One arm hung limply 
down. A cigarette smoldering in the fingers of that 
hand was singeing the fur of a polar-bear skin spread, 
or rather flung, on the floor. With the other hand he 
was clutching the hair at the back of his head just 
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above the top of the chair as he frowned through the 
window at Bryant Park. 

Although Patricia had closed the door behind her 
with a distinctly audible sound the man continued to 
stare moodily out of the window. Patricia cleared her 
throat without result. 

Then she spoke. 

“You’re burning the rug, 
tation. 

The man moved his cigarette hand automatically 
away from the bearskin and turned his head. His 
eyes traveled from the rug to Patricia’s neat walking 
shoes and ankles. They rose until they met her glance. 
Suddenly he was on his feet. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 

Patricia regarded him coldly. All sense of the in- 
feriority she had felt in the presence of her breath- 
taking luncheon companion had disappeared. She was 
now confronting merely a man. 

“Miss Angel told me to see you,” she informed him. . 

“Miss Angel?” Hethought fora moment. “I don’t 
believe I - 

“Miss Trixie Angel,” explained Patricia. 

“Oh, yes,” said he. And now for some reason he 
gave her a puzzled look. ‘You know her?” 

“She’s a friend of mine,” said Patricia proudly; and, 
with the precious list of names and addresses in her bag, 
added, “ a very good friend.” 

Once more he surveyed her, this time rapidly, from 
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tip to toe. His puzzled expression had grown to be- 
wilderment when his eyes returned to hers and plunged 
into their clear blue depths. 

“Curious,” he muttered to himself; and to Patricia, 
“Well, what were you to see me about?” 

“T’m looking for work,” she explained. She recalled 
an impressive phrase and availed herself of it. “Cover 
stuff, you know.” 

Quick interest tempered _ disbelief appeared in his 
face. 

“You're not a model ?” 

Patricia nodded gravely. 

“I’m making it my profession,” she admitted. 

Enthusiasm gripped him. 

“Splendid !’’ he said. “Come forward into the light, 
please.” 

Patricia obeyed. 

With a forefinger crooked at his chin he surveyed her 
keenly for a moment, reflecting aloud as he did so: 
“Face perfect. Neck and shoulders lovely. Arms 
pretty good—a little thin. Turn around, please. Nice 
flat back, narrow hips. This way again, please. Look 
at that screen over there—TI want the profile. That’s it. 
Exquisite! Step forward on one foot. . . . No, no— 
as though you were taking a step. Hold that now. ... 
Nice, clean lines. Good carriage. Plenty of grace. 
Breeding—oh, mamma. It’s a find!’’ he decided, and 
addressed his next words to her. “You're very good, 
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young lady; very good. Hold on a minute—just now I 
want legs—got to have ’em. Let’s see your knees.” 

His eyes had plunged to her lower extremities. This 
was fortunate. He failed to see the flood of color 
which swept from her chin to her brow. Nor did he 
suspect how near she came at that moment to giving 
up her profession. The crisp command in his voice was 
all that prevented it. It recalled her to the fact that in 
joining the devoted army which would some day make 
the glorious vision a reality one must not falter. 

Slowly her skirt came up the six inches required. 

One bitter word escaped him in his disappointment. 

“RB ony 1? 

But all she said—between clenched teeth—was “Jeers _ 
and insults.” 

This he failed to hear. 

“Well, never mind,” he decided. “You're just what 
I want every other way. I'll fake the knees. You see,” 
he added as he detected something like a glare in her 
eyes and remembered for the first time that she was 
flesh and blood, “you haven’t quite filled out yet. There’s 
a touch of the gawky stage left in spots.”’ 

She made no reply whatsoever. The Cause certainly 
did not require extreme martyrdom from her. It was 
too much to ask her to engage in idle conversation with 
one who said her knees were bony. 

‘“‘Now about clothes,” he went on. “Have you an 
evening gown?” 
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She was so dumfounded that she only nodded blankly. 
Did he think she was a Hottentot? 

“What’s it like? What’s the material?” he asked 
her next. 

“Which one?” she asked in turn. 

“You have more than one? Good! What are they 
like ?”’ 

She knitted her brows in thought. “I don’t believe 
I remember,” she confessed at last. ‘I could only get 
the ones at the hotel. I don’t know which ones they 
are.” 

Once more he was looking at her curiously. 

“Just how many have you?” 

She admitted that she didn’t know exactly. 

“Well, about how many?” 

She made an effort and guessed thirty or forty, 
although she couldn’t be sure, because some had been 
given away. 

He stared at her a moment. 

“Suppose you sit down,” he said, indicating a chair. 
“T don’t seem to get you straight in my mind.” 

Safe in her martyr’s role, she obeyed meekly. She 
found him still staring at her when she looked up after 
seating herself. 

“You say the Angel girl sent you here?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she’s a good friend of yours?” 

A slight deception seemed necessary. She nodded. 

“H’m.” He eyed her reflectively for a moment. 
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“Thirty or forty evening gowns,” he repeated to him- 
self. “She’s either queen of the gold diggers or a little 
liar. But, good heavens,’’ he added mentally, “she 
doesn’t look it. She looks like somebody’s débutante 
sister. Anyway,” he concluded, “she’s exactly what I 
need. Why worry about what she is?” Aloud he said, 
“T happen to be looking for your type just now. I can 
use you for the next eight or ten weeks, starting right 
away. I'd like to have you come to-morrow and bring 
one or two of the best-looking evening gowns you have 
for me to see. We won't do anything with them until 
next week, but I want to make a selection and get the 
thing in my mind’s eye for a background. The first 
week’s pose will be in the suit and hat you have on. 
Get here promptly at 8:45, please. We'll start work at 
nine. A maid will be here to let you in and look after 
you. You'll find the dressing room’’—he indicated a 
door—‘‘in there. By the way, what sort of underclothes 
have you? Have you some silk teddies ?” | 

She opened her mouth, but no sound came from it. 

He mistook the meaning of her gasp. 

“Never mind trying to count them,” he said quickly. 
“Sixty or seventy, I presume. We'll need one of them 
in two weeks. After that, one of your ninety or a hun- 
dred bathing suits will come in handy. When a model 
furnishes her own clothes I pay fifty dollars a week. Is 
that satisfactory?” 

Once more she gasped, but this time she found 
words. 
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“A week?” she asked incredulously. 

“Why, yes. Did you think it was a month?” 

“No,” she assured him; “I hoped you meant a day.” 

It was his turn to gasp, but it got him nothing. 

“Fifty dollars a week,” she repeated as though 
stunned. ‘Why, I simply couldn’t do anything with 
that. I never dreamed. Miss Angel said you paid the 
most.” Suddenly her face hardened. Her “‘cover stuff’ 
had not been enough. He suspected her inexperience 
and was offering her starvation wages in consequence. 
Another brutal tyrant! She would try the second name 
on the list. 

“There’s been a mistake,” she said coldly, and rose 
with the evident intention of concluding the interview. 

He had been undecided earlier whether she was the 
queen of the gold diggers or a liar. He now definitely 
put her in the former class. But she was so exactly 
what he wanted, so unbelievably the model for the work 
he had in mind, that he made a quick concession. 

“Well, suppose we say seventy-five a week,” he 
offered. | ; 

“No,” she said firmly; “there’s been a mistake. That 
is, I was mistaken. You see I must pay for everything 
—everything, with what I earn.” She moved toward 
the door. 

“Wait a minute!’’ he cried wildly. “What will you 
take, for heaven’s sake? I’ve got a big commercial job. 
It gives me a pain, but it’s at a price that forces me to 
tackle it. I was sitting here wishing I could get out of 
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it when you came in. I can work well with you; I 
feel sure of it. If you'll help me out I’ll stand for a 
holdup. Now then, my cards are on the table. Is that 
fair enough? How much do you want?” 

Five minutes later the record price for work in 
her new profession was being dubiously accepted by 
Patricia with a feeling that under the iron heel of the 
oppressor she could expect little more than enough for 
bare necessities—at first. | 

As for the artist, he was mentally calling himself an 
imbecile. He was consoled somewhat when he looked 
at his new model and reflected that he wouldn’t have to 
fake a line except—well, yes, the knees. And that 
reminded him 

‘When you come to-morrow,” he told her, “be 
dressed just as you are, but put on—” He looked about 
him. ‘Now where on earth have they got to?” he 
demanded as he began a hopeless pawing in the studio’s 
litter. ‘I can’t find them,” he confessed at last. “They 
were in flat red boxes, I remember. Damn it—excuse 
me—the maid’s put them away somewhere—a lot of 
stockings—she’ll find them for you in the morning. 
Pick out a pair that matches your suit.”’ 


IV 


Patricia met Billy for tea that afternoon with mixed 
feelings. It was something of a triumph to be able to 
tell him that she had secured a position the very first 
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day. On the other hand the pitiful stipend she had 
agreed to accept was humiliating. 

She saw him sitting nervously on the edge of a couch, 
glaring at the entrance to the elevator as she came down. 
He jumped to his feet and positively dashed at her 
when she stepped out of it. Confronting her he devoted 
a moment to a sort of wild inspection of her person. A 
sigh of relief escaped him when she seemed unchanged. 

“Lord!” he said. “Lord!” It was as though he had 
expected to find her maimed and broken. “Lord!” he 
said again. 

“Why do you keep on saying ‘Lord’ ?” she demanded 
as they made their way to the tea room. 

“Lord!” The word escaped him in spite of himself. 
I’ve had an awful time. Didn’t sleep a wink last night 
—not a wink. I’ve been about as much good around 
the office to-day as—well, they tried to get me to go 
home They thought it was shell shock coming back. 
Lord!” 

“If you say ‘Lord’ again,” she said, “you can have 
tea by yourself.” 

“Oh, Pat, you don’t know what I’ve been through. 
Good Lor—”’ He saved himself by the margin of one 
letter. “I'll just keep still for a while,” he decided. “T’ll 
steady down in a minute.” 

“Well, I hope so,’”’ said she. “You're talking like a 
lunatic.”’ 

“‘That’s what I am,” he informed her. “Been one 
ever since you left yesterday. Pat, you’ve got to give 
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itup. I mean,” he hedged as he saw her mouth tighten 
ominously, “will you give it up?” 

“Give up what?” 

“You know what. This looking for a position.” 

“T have given it up.” 

“Oh, Pat.’”’ Immeasurable relief, overwhelming 
thankfulness were in his tone. “When did you decide 
that?” 

“When I found one. Cream or lemon?” 

“Found one? You haven’t found one?” 

She nodded calmly. 

“This afternoon. Cream or lemon?” 

“This af—’’ He gave a hollow groan. 

“Will you have cream or lemon?” 

“Cream—lemon—both. What sort of a position? 
What are you going to do?” 

She had been thinking over this inevitable question 
and had come to a decision. In his present state she 
felt that he was not wholly trustworthy. He could not 
tell her aunt—she had his solemn promise for that— 
but he was capable of other things. Just generally tag- 
ging and nagging, for instance. He might even make 
her ridiculous by hanging about the scene of her 
employment. Why should he know anything about her 
work—or how little she was getting? 

“My work,” said she gravely, “is a thing apart. It 
doesn’t concern you or father. It is something I will 
not discuss with either of you. I sha’n’t even tell you 
what I’m doing. I won't pretend I’m making very 
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much. You would probably laugh at the mere pittance 
I’m getting’’—he would have more nearly swooned— 
“but I sha’n’t tell you. I sha’n’t tell you anything about 
my work,” she concluded with finality. 

“But, look here, you promised to let me look after— 
to keep in touch with me—to consult with me. You 
prom——”” 

“I promised to let you see me every day. Well—here 
we are. Now are you going to nag and fuss and 
be disagreeable, or are you going to be helpful and 
nice and sympathetic? [ve had a rather trying after- 
noon.” 

“Won't you just tell me what kind of work you’re 
going todo? It may not be the sort of thing yo 

“Billy, if you say one more word I'll go upstairs.” 

“But Pa ‘ 

“And I'll leave this hotel and go somewhere else.”’ 

In his helplessness he doubly damned himself. 

“Good Lord!’ he said, which was bad enough with- 
out adding the fatal thought, ‘““What will your father 
say to me when he gets back?” 

She stiffened, then slowly rose. 

“T’ve known it all along,” she said with cold con- 
tempt. ‘You've pretended to be worried about me, but 
you've only been thinking of yourself. Afraid of father 
—that’s what you are. That’s why you didn’t sleep 
a wink. I’m going to my room now. If you insist on 
seeing me to-morrow it will have to be in the evening. 
I shall be at work all day.” 
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In a sudden overwhelming rage he answered, “I 
don’t care to see you. I'll telephone as a matter of 
duty.” 

“What a relief!” said she, and left him standing by 
the tea table. 

At 8:30 the following evening she came down at his 
summons and found him again feverishly watching the 
elevators. 

“Pat!” 

“Billy !”’ 

She all but clung to him. 

“T’ve had the most awful day! Oh, Billy, you don’t 
know.” 

He noticed that her shoulders drooped wearily, that 
her face was pale and drawn. By a tremendous effort 
he refrained from putting his arms around her. 

“You poor little thing.” 

“Oh, Billy. I’ve been on my feet for ages—standing 
still. I stood there hour after hour. I can never tell 
you how awful it was.” She closed her eyes as she 
recalled those hours in which she had learned that her 
profession called for hideous torture, during which the 
victim was reprimanded if so much as a finger moved 
in agony. 

As for the secretary, he brightened suddenly. He 
had found out what she was doing—she was a clerk 
somewhere, that was plain. It was also clear that 
already she was good and sick of it. He took advantage 
of the latter conclusion. | 
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“Now, look here, Pat,” he said soothingly, “you’re 
all worn out after only one day. You see that for 
yourself. Ill tell you what we'll do—we’ll go and sit 
down on that nice comfortable couch for a few minutes 
and then you go to bed and get a good night’s sleep. 
To-morrow morning you can telephone your Aunt 
Harriet to come in for you. What do you say?” 

The memory of the day just past all but won her 
over. She visibly hesitated. 

A rather smug satisfaction appeared in his face. 

“Why, Pat, it stood to reason you couldn’t doit. No 
girl brought up the way you've been could—unless she 
absolutely had to. I tried to tell you how foolish it 
was, but os 

She straightened suddenly and moved a step away 
from him. 

“TH os it,” she told him, grinding her teeth, cig it 
kills me.’ 

They parted quite bitterly a few minutes hater: 

She was as good as her word. By the end of the first 
week she discovered that the torture had noticeably 
decreased. As her muscles accustomed themselves to 
the work they ceased to cry out so insistently against it. 
Then, too, her first pose had been trying. She was 
supposed to be getting into a motor with one foot on 
the running board. The leg which bore most of her 
weight had been particularly rebellious. 

In her second pose, begun the following week, she 
had slipped into a dressing room, at an evening affair of 
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some sort, and sunk into a chair to adjust a garter. 
This seemed like heaven after what had gone before. 
She was quite fresh at the end of the day—just a little 
crick in the shoulders, which went away the moment she 
began to move about. She had also become interested 
in what the artist was doing. His finished work as a 
result of the first week’s pose was simply darling. 

She was about to depart on a shopping tour in a duck 
of a Rolls sedan. Her skirt had crept up the way they 
always do when one gets into a motor. The knee thus 
exposed was not hers—it was coarser, she felt—but the 
rest was a perfect likeness—absolutely wonderful! 

In her admiration for what he could do with pencil 
and brush she never forgot that the man who -wielded 
them was a brutal tyrant. She seldom addressed a word 
to him. Although he did not appear to notice this she 
was sure it was cutting him to the quick. 

It was something of a shock therefore when he said 
to her one day: 

“I can’t seem to forget how much you got out of me, 
but keeping your mouth shut helps a lot. Most of the 
simpering idiots try to talk.” 

She hated him steadily after that, but it was astonish- 
ing how fast the weeks flew by. She saw Billy every 
evening. They had long since ceased to wrangle. He 
had been reconciled to the inevitable, apparently, and 
was so sweet that it was hard to remember that at heart 
he was also a tyrant. 

If she was particularly tired they just sat and talked, 
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or sat and said nothing, in long silences, full of—why, 
friendliness, of course. Quite often they went to the 
theater or to the movies, and once to a concert, where a 
great Russian symphony reduced them to two shudder- 
ing atoms, huddled together in illimitable space while 
giant forces, dark and terrible, swirled about them. 

Billy’s hand closed over hers when they found them- 
selves on the sidewalk—unharmed. 

“Pat, oh, Pat!” he breathed. 

And she, not meeting his eyes, said, “Oh, look, a 
horse has fallen over there. Poor thing!” 

And then a heat wave came rolling up through 
Maryland, across the Jersey marshes and over the city. 
It seemed to become a great pool of stagnant, molten 
glass in the bottom of which was Manhattan Island, 
without air—without hope. 

Patricia stood the next few days somehow because 
they were on the last drawing of the particular series 
for which she had been engaged, but her face grew 
noticeably thinner and whiter and her eyes larger and 
darker and more wistful. Billy became more and more 
uneasy about her. Places of entertainment, now fur- 
naces, were out of the question. They took to jogging 
through Central Park in shabby horse-drawn and 
horse-smelling victorias so that she might cool off a 
little before going to bed. Her father had landed in 
San Francisco and was crossing the country, but she 
gave this no thought. It was far too hot to think 
about anything. 
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Saturday came. The artist worked like mad with 
the perspiration dripping off the end of his nose. In 
the very last of the working light he finished the 
final drawing. 

“It’s done,” he said, and dropped his brush on the 
floor. 

He sat limp and wringing before his easel for a 
time. Patricia had fallen into a chair. | 

“You've been fine to stand by me through this,” he 
said at last. | 

Patricia said nothing. It was not that she was 
still bitter toward him; it was because she was too 
exhausted to speak just yet. 

She had promised Billy to dine with him that night 
on the terrace of the park casino. She was sorry she 
had promised. Just to think of eating was a trial. 
She wanted to get to her apartment, no matter how hot 
it might be, and lie stretched on the bed forever and 
ever. 

It was surprising how much better she felt when 
she had done this for an hour after a cold bath. 

But Billy swore out loud at the first glimpse he had 
of her. The same stubborn look, hard as a stone 
wall, which she had encountered once before—the look 
of the brute within—came into his face. It would 
not change, she knew, even though she kicked and 
screamed and beat at him with her fists. 

In her present state she would be absolutely help- 
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less. She was thankful beyond words when suddenly 
it disappeared. 

“Your father gets in at nine o’clock Monday morn- 
ing” he informed her. 

She nodded twice, once to indicate that she had 
heard him, and again to herself as she understood that 
he had resigned in favor of her other immediate 
tyrant. 

As they dined they could see the shimmer of a 
small park lake below a rising moon. This bit of 
water drew them later along a winding cement walk 
leading to its shores. At every turn of the walk was 
a bench. On each bench sat a young couple in fond 
embrace. 

“Disgusting!” sniffed Patricia, with her eyes 
straight before her. 

But Billy gave the couples a friendly chuckle. She 
was annoyed by this evidence of coarseness in his 
nature. 

Following the shore line of the lake they came to a 
miniature promontory jutting out into a plain of wink- 
ing diamonds set in silver. The little breeze across 
the water which produced this effect was unexpectedly, 
unbelievably cool. They wandered out on the prom- 
ontory, drinking in that wonderful breeze. Billy 
took off his coat and spread it in the shadow of a great 
rock, which seemed like a prehistoric monster sleeping 
placidly in the moonlight. 
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They sat on Billy’s coat with their backs against 
the monster, the faithful little breeze in their faces. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed, perhaps thirty—who 
can tell? In some unaccountable way an arm relieved 
the rock of the weight of Patricia’s shoulders. This 
was bad enough, but the arm tightened. As it did so 
her face lifted out of the rock’s shadow into moon- 
light. At that instant she recalled the horrid couples. 

“No, no—not here!” 

She strove to quell him with her eyes. It was not 
the tyrant look she met, but slaves and chattels find 
the one he poured upon her even harder to contend 
with. 

Another indeterminable period of time passed. 
Presently she was explaining. 

“Why, Billy, I did it mostly on your account. I 
simply couldn’t be absolutely in your power after the 
way you acted over the canoe.” 

“Good Lord!” said Billy. 


V 


On Monday morning the chairman of the board of 
directors of the United Silk Products Company was 
driven directly to his office from the station. He was 
greeted with a certain constraint by his secretary, 
which in the mild confusion of his return escaped him. 

“Everything here all right?” he asked as he glanced 
through the papers on his desk. 
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**Ye-es,”’ said the secretary. ‘Everything is all right. 
That is, I think it is. I hope you will, too, sir.” 

The chairman of the board mistook this for the nat- 
ural anxiety of a subordinate over work done in the 
absence of his superior, and made no reply. 

But the secretary continued to stand before him un- 
easily and again spoke. | 

“A certain thing gave me great anxiety for a time. 
I hardly knew which way to turn. I thought for a 
while that I had made a terrible mistake, but just a day 
or so ago—Saturday night, it was—everything came 
out all right. I can hardly realize it yet—it’s so won- 
derful, so marvelous. My hope is that you will feel 
that Iam worthy of— O course, I don’t mean that— 
no man could possibly be worthy—no man on earth, 
but knowing this, and knowing also that I-——” 

The chairman of the board looked up from his desk. 

“I have been in a country,” he reminded the secre- 
tary, “where I was entirely ignorant of the language. 
It’s been trying. I’ve looked forward to being able to 
understand those with whom I might come in contact 
in this, my native land. I’d be glad if you'd bear that 
in mind.” 

“Yes, sir,” acknowledged the secretary. “Suppose 
I begin at the beginning.” 

“The idea is not without merit,” agreed the chair- 
man of the board. 

“It came over me without the slightest warning, one 
evening last summer,” the secretary informed him. “I 
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had never dreamed of such a thing. Then suddenly I 
knew it was so. I tried to fight it at first; tried hard. 
Night after night I lay awake fighting it. Day after 
day I kept telling myself I was a fool, bu 

Again the chairman of the board interrupted. 

“I’m beginning to think that’s a justifiable conclu- 
sion. What’s got into you? What are you trying to 
say? 

“Well, you see, sir : 

Before the secretary could come more directly to the 
point a desk buzzer began an imitation of an indignant 
rattlesnake. With a certain thankfulness for this 
respite he picked up the telephone and learned that Mr. 
Quiggly was just without and praying for admittance 
on a most important matter. He reported the fact to 
the chairman of the board. 

“Quiggly?” repeated the latter. “Quiggly? Ah, 
yes—it all comes back. Hasten forth and explain to 
Mr. Quiggly that I shall be engaged for months and 
‘months. Better make it years.” 

The secretary departed for the outer offices, but re- 
turned a few moments later. 

“Could you see him for five minutes?” he suggested 
apologetically. “I thought he was going to weep when 
I said you could make no appointments for some time. 
He says he only wants five minutes. He has something 
to show you. Something he is very proud of.” 

“No,” said the chairman of the board. “I couldn’t 
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take a chance. He may have an estimate or something 
to read, up his sleeve.” 

“No, he hasn’t, on my word. He has those illus- 
trations you authorized, by Phelps. He’s so tremen- 
dously keen to have you see them. I'll promise to get 
him out of here in five minutes.” 

“Do you realize,” said the chairman of the board, 
“that my life would be comparatively pleasant if it 
weren't for you?” 

“Yes, sir. Just five minutes?” 

“T should have stayed in Japan.” 

The secretary seemed to take this as assurance that 
the chairman of the board was about to see Mr. 
Quiggly. He went to the door, opened it and beckoned. 

Mr. Quiggly appeared with astonishing promptness. 
He all but burst into the room. When he had done so 
it could be observed that he bore a number of sheets 
of thick water-color board, each being protected on 
one side by glazed paper pasted along the upper edge. 
Gone completely was the patriarchal manner which Mr. 
Quiggly had exhibited on his previous and memorable 
visit to this office. It had been overwhelmed by a 
boundless enthusiasm of which he was at present the 
victim. 

“T’ve got ’em, Mr. Beldon!”’ he shouted. “Right 
here for you to see. Ten of ’em. The whole series. 
All finished. And I want to remind you that I said 
fifty thousand was not too much.” 

His eyes swept the room, considering light and back- 
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ground. Once more the long mahogany table served 
him. Darting to it he placed the sheets of water-color 
board upright against it so that they faced the windows. 
Rapidly throwing back the concealing glazed paper at- 
tached to each, he withdrew a few yards, tilted his head 
to the left, tilted it to the right, and turned to the 
chairman of the board. 

“Now, Mr. Beldon,” he said nay ‘just come and 
stand here.”’ 

The chairman of the board rose obediently, sauntered 
to the point of vantage indicated and faced the exhibit. 

Mr. Quiggly tore his eyes from the drawings for a 
moment in order to enjoy the expression he anticipated 
on the chairman of the board’s face. He was not dis- 
appointed. That is to say, Mr. Quiggly had never in 
his life observed a look of more profound amazement 
appear on a human countenance. 

“What did I tell you?’’ he cried. 

“Good God!” said the chairman of the board. He 
turned to his secretary. “Billy,” he pleaded, “do you 
see what I see?” 

The secretary's expression of sheer horror was suffh- 
cient answer to the question. 

The chairman of the board sprang like a tiger at Mr. 
Quiggly. 

“Who did this?’’ he roared. 

Mr. Quiggly, retreating before the awful menace in 
the eyes of the chairman of the board, could only 
falter. “I—I don’t understand, sir. Peter Phelps 
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made the drawings. They're considered marvelous— 
by—by everybody. What is the matter with them?” 

“Who gave him—how did he get the photograph? 
Answer me before I throw you out that window.” _ 

Now as the window indicated was thirty-two stories 
aboveground Mr. Quiggly, suddenly grown white, 
backed around the table. Obviously he was in the 
presence of a maniac. With his eyes on the door he 
sparred for time. 

“What photograph?” 

“The one that was used to do’—a quivering fore- 
finger indicated the ten drawings—“those damnable 
things.” | 

The chairman of the board was still between Mr. 
Quiggly and the door. This necessitated a further at- 
tempt at parley. ‘ 

“No—no—photograph was used. They were done 
from a model.” 

“Model? I hope so. I mean the face—the face!” 

“That’s the face of the mo-model.” 

“Don’t stand there and tell me that. Do you think 
I’m blind?” 

“Tt’s a perfect likeness of her,” maintained Mr. 
Quiggly in a trembling voice, his eyes still on the door. 
“TI saw her several times at the studio.” 

As a sudden unbelievable explanation of the thing 
that had happened occurred to the chairman of the 
board his expression became less murderous. There 
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was a diabolical possibility that two such faces existed 
in the world. 

“Have those things appeared in the magazines yet?” 
he inquired in a hollow voice, perspiration beading his 
brow as he asked the question. 

“Why, no. I just got them this morning. They 
haven’t even been ‘ 

An explosive sigh of relief burst from the chairman 
of the board. 

“Where can I find this artist? This Peter Phelps?” 

Mr. Quiggly mechanically repeated the address. 

The chairman of the board turned to a hatrack and 
seized his hat. : 

“Come on, Billy,” he said. “And bring’”—he waved 
his Band at the row of drawings—‘“those things with 
you.” 

The secretary until now had been nailed where he 
stood by emotions which robbed him of both speech and 
movement. In the latter case this was fortunate, since 
he had an almost ungovernable desire to hurl himself 
from the window through which Mr. Quiggly seemed 
at one time about to make his departure. His reason 
now partially restored, he directed the nerveless Mr. 
Quiggly to return to his office, and gathering up the 
ten works of art designed to exhibit a combination of 
the Never-Run brand—including tops—and the society 
type, he followed his chief to an elevator. 

The nature of Patricia’s work now horribly clear, 
the secretary felt entirely inadequate to the explanation 
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he must attempt in the next few moments. It must 
undoubtedly be made before the chairman of the board 
came in contact with his daughter’s late employer. 

Ten minutes at the most was at the secretary’s dis- 
posal for an explanation which needed as many hours. 

However, he plunged into it the moment they were 
seated in a taxicab. It proved to be immeasurably less 
difficult than he had feared. The brevity of the time 
allowed him forced him to touch only on vital points. 
This eliminated details and was exactly suited to the 
type of mind with ‘which he was dealing. The chair- 
man of the board’s ability to cleave his way through 
all extraneous matter in getting at the main facts of a 
proposition amounted to genius. Also he had known 
intimately, since earliest infancy, in fact, the lady with 
whom the explanation dealt. In the most startling 
manner he leaped to proper conclusions before the sec- 
retary, speaking with the utmost rapidity, could out- 
line them. 

“T see,” nodded the chairman of the board at quick 
intervals. ‘Yes, I see. Of course, of course.” 

The secretary paused for breath. 

“Tt’s quite clear,”’ said the chairman of the board. 
“She forced you to loan her the money.” 

“When she said she’d sell her pearls if I didn’t I 
was afraid she meant it.” 

“Afraid she meant it? Of course she meant it! 
She never bluffs—I’ve found that out. Billy,’ he 
added despondently, “you’ve disappointed me. You've 
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probably forgotten, but there was one time last sum- 
mer when you wouldn’t let her go out on the Sound. 
You don’t know how amazed I was, how much I ad- 
mired you for it. I’d even hoped— But that doesn’t 
matter now. When you saw she had you licked why 
didn’t you call in her aunt?” 

“Well, for several reasons. She said she’d run away 
from The Elms and disappear. Then she said she had 
put me on my honor by confiding in me——” 

The chairman of the board nodded his quick under- 
standing. 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “she works that way. She'll 
spike your guns somehow before she goes into action.” 

“‘And, besides,’’ finished the secretary, looking out of 
the taxi window, “she told me she’d never speak to me 
again as long as she lived.” 

There was a short silence. The secretary’s ears red- 
dened as he thought he felt ironical amusement in the 
eyes which he was conscious were inspecting him. 

He was relieved and uplifted when a friendly voice 
said, “Once she threatened not to speak to me for a 
month. It was because I didn’t want her walking in 
the dew in her bare feet.” 

“Did you let her?’’ asked the secretary. 

“T did not,” said the chairman of the board with 
some pride. “It was in October. It was frost—not 
dew.” 

“What happened?” asked the interested secretary. 
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“She didn’t speak to me for a month,” the chairman 
of the board informed him simply. 

These intimate details in the life of his beloved, com- 
ing from the lips of her father, were heart-warming to 
the secretary. He was also reassured by his chief’s 
sympathetic understanding of his share in the catas- 
trophe which had occurred. He felt that he must at 
once deliver himself of the world-upheaving bit of news 
over which he had stumbled so lamentably earlier that 
morning. This was prevented at the moment by their 
arrival at the Beaux Arts Building, but he awaited the 
earliest opportunity to do so. 

The secretary gazed curiously about the studio of 
Peter Phelps as that celebrated artist rose from his 
easel to greet them. Here in this very room Patricia, 
his Patricia, had spent the greater part of her waking 
hours for the past two months. A lover’s dream stole 
blissfully upon him as the maiden’s father opened the 
conversation. 

“Mr. Phelps, you recently completed a series of 
drawings in color for the Hampton Knitting Mills.” 

The artist nodded. 

“T have the drawings with me. I’m Mr. Beldon.” 

The artist, obviously unimpressed, nodded again. 

“You’re with the Hampton people?” he inquired. 

“Well, yes, indirectly. I’m connected with the United 
Silk Products Company. I’ve come to discuss’ the 
model used for the series in question. I feel that your 
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selection of this model, for this particular series, was 
er—un fortunate.” 

Now the commercial and the artistic points of view 
are frequently as oil and water. Having proved this 
to be so it largely accounted for the fabulous sums de- 
manded by Peter Phelps for work of this character, and 
his reluctance to undertake it. Hardened in the past 
by what he regarded as amazing stupidities, he was yet 
unprepared for criticism of the model used in the 
Never-Run series. 

“You mean to tell me,” he asked incredulously, 
“that you don’t like her?” 

“T can’t say that I dislike her,’’ admitted the chair- 
man of the board, “‘but I can’t approve of her so far 
as advertising stockings is concerned.” 

The artist strove for an instant to control himself 
and partially succeeded. | 

“TIl say this much to you—that model could not 
have been improved on if I had had every woman in 
New York to select from.” He turned abruptly and 
returned to his easel, adding slowly and distinctly, “I 
will not discuss the matter any further.” 

The chairman of the board appeared unmoved by 
this statement. 

“I hope you will,” he said with a disarming smile, 
“when you understand it better. I think I may admit 
to you, with reluctance, Mr. Phelps, that the model in 
question is not unattractive. She happens, however, 
to have strayed from her natural protectors and struck 
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out for herself. She was seeking, so I understand, 
economic independence.” He looked inquiringly at the 
secretary. 

“Yes, sir, that was it,’”’ confirmed the secretary. 

“Now, I happen to be,” his chief went on, ‘“‘the 
chairman of the board of directors of the United Silk 
Products Company, and——’”’ 

A sudden interest appeared in the artist’s face. 

“You're not J. H. Beldon?” he asked quickly. “The 
J. H. Beldon ?” 

“Those are my initials,” acknowledged the chairman 
of the board. “The model we have been discussing,” 
he added, “happens to be my daughter.”’ 

The secretary’s awaited opportunity had come, so he 
felt. 

“And my fiancée,” he announced. 

Peter Phelps, staring at the chairman of the board, 
sank slowly to the stool before his easel and ejaculated 
the mystic phrase, ‘Holy cat!” 

This was unnoticed by the chairman of the board, 
who was himself staring at the secretary. 

“How things come out,’”’ he said at last. “How- 
ever,” he decided, “one thing at a time.””’ He turned 
again to the artist. “You understand my position?” 

The artist’s dry lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. At last he found his voice. 

“Tt isn’t necessary for me to say,” he began, “that I 
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her when she came in, but she told me she had been sent 
here by—well, by Trixie Angel.” 

“Trixie Angel?” repeated the chairman of the board. 
“TI don’t seem to recall her among my daughter’s 
friends.” 

“You wouldn’t,” the artist assured him. 

“Indeed ?” said the chairman of the board. ‘“Well— 
he glanced for an instant at the secretary—‘‘one loses 
touch during an absence of two months, I find.” 

“Then,” the artist went on, “when she held me up 
for such a stiff price, I ie 

“How much?” the secretary demanded suddenly. 

“I paid Miss Beldon two hundred dollars a week.” 

The secretary repeated the sum mentioned in a 
hushed voice. 

“Why,” he exploded, “she told me she was getting 
next to nothing. She called it a mere pittance. That 
was what she called it—a mere pittance.” 

““Yes,” said the chairman of the board, “‘I have rea- 
son to believe she would be quite sincere in that state- 
ment. May I ask you one question, Mr. Phelps? Is 
it your custom to pay models two hundred dollars a 
week ?” 

“Well, hardly,” said the artist. 

“Then why did you make an exception in the case 
of my daughter ?” 

The artist reflected for a moment. 

“To tell you the truth,” he admitted at last, “I 
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hardly know myself. She was determined to have at 
least that and———”’ 

“Yes, yes. I understand,” said the chairman of the 
board quickly. “And speaking of financial matters, 
you haven’t been paid for your work, have you?” 

“No, not as yet.” 

“Could you,” asked the chairman of the board, “let 
me have a check book and a pen and ink?” 

The artist procured the articles required. He also 
began digging in a pile of draperies, costumes, sketches, 
paint tubes, paintbrushes, trays, old magazines and 
what not to expose at last what proved to be a carved 
ebony desk. | 

At this the chairman of the board seated sll 

““My collection of works of arts is a modest one,” 
he said, dipping pen in ink. “I think,” he continued, 
as he rapidly made out a check, “it’s time I added to it. 
Here is my personal check for fifty thousand dollars, 
Mr. Phelps. I’ve taken such a fancy to your work 
that I’m going to purchase all ten of the drawings. I 
hope you'll get at a new series for the Hampton Mills 
as quickly as possible. I can’t resist keeping these for 
my—er—private enjoyment.” 

Peter Phelps glanced at the check and looked up to 
meet the eyes of the chairman of the board. He per- 
mitted himself a grin. 

“Your very private enjoyment, I presume, Mr. 
Beldon?”’ 

“Quite so,” the chairman of the board admitted. 
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He seemed to reflect for a moment. ‘Economic inde- 
pendence,” he murmured softly, and returned the grin. 


VI 


Having arrived atthe waiting taxi a few moments 
later with his secretary and his recently purchased 
works of art, the chairman of the board followed the 
secretary into the taxi and slammed the door. 

“And now,” he said, “we come to you.” 

“T hope you don’t think,’ ” began the ee “that 
I took advantage of : 

The chairman of the board raised his hand. - 

“Spare me all that,” he said. “I would feel more 
hopeful about it if I thought you had taken advantage, 
Billy. You've simply been annexed.” He bent a 
gloomy look on the secretary. ‘Have you any idea 
you can control her?” 

The secretary parried the question: 

“Can you, sir?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the chairman of the board, as 
though a rapier had found his vitals. 

“Can any man?” asked the secretary. 

The chairman of the board glanced cautiously about 
him. Finding the taxicab free from eavesdroppers he 
met the secretary’s eyes and spoke. 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, then,” urged the secretary earnestly, “it might 
as well be me.” 
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The chairman of the board dropped a sympathetic 
hand on the secretary’s knee. 

“The thought had occurred to me,” he said. 

“Oh, sir—’’ the joyful secretary began, but was in- 
terrupted. 

“And now, about a wedding present.” 

The secretary flushed. 

“Don’t you think it’s a little early to talk about that?” 
he stammered. 

“No,” said the chairman of the board. ‘‘We’d have 
to get at it sooner or later. I am a man of—er—some 
means,” he explained modestly. “Something handsome 
is expected of me at a time like this.” He bent for- 
ward, picked up the Never-Run drawings and placed 
them in the secretary’s lap. 

“Take them, Billy,” he said impressively. ‘“They’re 
yours.” 


III. The White Grouse 
I 


A lonely cabin in the hills occupied by a he and a she 
suggests romance; but the interior of such a cabin— 
although so occupied—was altogether free from things 
romantic on a certain star-filled October night. 

Gladstone’s Nellie, undeniably feminine, was staring 
with dreamy indifference into the fire. John Jones, in- 
dubitably masculine, happened to be staring at Glad- 
stone’s Nellie. It is to be doubted whether in all the 
land there was a creature more worthy of inspection 
than Champion Gladstone’s Nellie; yet John Jones saw 
her not at all. He had just harked back along a tunnel 
of dead years and come suddenly on a dun mare hitched 
to a yellow-wheeled buckboard, trotting briskly along a 
winding thicket-flanked road. 

Startlingly clear, after the dimness of the tunnel, was 
the high-headed, ear-flicking mare and mud-splashed 
buckboard; startlingly clear was the man with the iron- 
gray mustache in the woods-smelling, sweat-stained, 
weather-beaten shooting coat who was driving the 
mare; clear also was the gawky, towheaded boy, perched 
beside the man, with a shiny, new, single-barreled, 
twenty-gauge clasped in his arms. But clearest of all 
was the black, white and ticked setter, shaking with sup- 
pressed desire as he crowded against the boy’s knee and 
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stretched his long, deep muzzle above a clicking wheel 


to read the autumn air. 

Yes, clearer than mare and buckboard, clearer than 
his father, clearer than himself, was the stretching neck 
and head of old Don. Thanks to the brain within that 
head and the miracle called a nose at its end, John Jones 
could exchange the vision of mare and buckboard and 
winding road for another. He could watch the tow- 
headed boy follow a creeping black, white and ticked 
shadow, through a thicket, down a gulch, along a water- 
course, up a hillside, and so at last to a small jungle of 
blackberry vines. The shadow moved slower, slower ; 
it ceased to move. 

“Are you ready ?” asked a quiet voice. 

The boy found it impossible to speak. Even a whis- 
per was beyond him. He nodded faintly. 

“All right, Don. Go on!’ 

A roar of wings beating up from the briers, a hurtling 
bombshell all black and bronze and gold, the boy swung 
his gun and pulled the trigger, not knowing he had done 
so. A puff of floating feathers in the air, empty of all 
else except blue sky and flaming branches; a heart- 
shaking thump and rustle in the dead leaves below. 
John Jones had killed his first ruffed grouse on the 
wing! 

One night during the winter that followed, old Don 
came to the bedside of the father of John Jones and 
whined a yearning whine that the man could not under- 
stand. He laid a hand on the old dog’s head and asked 
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him what was the matter. Don whined again, stuck a 
cold nose against his master’s cheek, and returned 
stiffly to the shooting coat in the corner, on which he 
slept. In the morning the man heard no thump of a 
tail against the floor when he sat up in bed. A moment 
later he knew that the whines and that cold nose in the 
night had been a last farewell. 

When the next shooting season arrived the father of 
John Jones began to take long drives through the coun- 
try with John Jones’ mother. When they passed a 
flaming thicket he would shift the reins to his left hand 
and put his arm about his wife. John Jones wondered 
why his father never hunted any more. One day his 
father explained. 

“A man is entitled to one good woman and one good 
dog during a lifetime. He'll never be happy until he 
gets them. You're going to be a man and a grouse 
shot some day, you're going to know a lot of women 
and think a heap of some of them—until you find the 
good one. You're going to own a lot of dogs and 
think a heap of them, too; but when you get the good 
one—you'll hunt him till he dies, and then—well, then 
you'll be glad you’ve got the woman.” 

“Yes, sir,” said John Jones, as though he quite under- 
stood. 

Fifteen years had passed since then, passed like the 
landscape at the window of a train. In those fifteen 
years John Jones had learned to cut a grouse down with 
the precision of a machine. But that was all, and it 
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was not enough. He must have the complement of 
perfect shooting—a perfect shooting dog. For ten of 
the fifteen years he had been looking for such a dog; 
for the one good dog to which he was entitled—a grouse 
dog like old Don. 

As for the one good woman to which he was also 
entitled—there was a certain girl. . . . Sitting ona 
ribbon of white beach which edged a purple ocean, he 
had told her many things that summer. He had ex- 
plained the lack of ambition of which he was accused. 
Happiness, he had told her, was what the bewildered 
human race was stretching and yearning toward. He 
had found it in woods and thickets, on little lakes and 
streams. He had found abiding tranquillity so long as 
he remained in the environment from which it sprang. 
A few days in the city and it was gone. In its place 
would come a growing restlessness, mental at first, 
physical later, like a gnawing, deep-seated pain. 

The girl had drawn in her breath sharply and touched 
his sleeve. 

“I know,” she had said; “I know.” 

John Jones went on to tell about his shooting. In 
doing so he had tried to describe the indescribable—a 
ruffed grouse roaring up in the brooding hush of a 
thicket. 

“But it can’t be told,” said he at last; “you'll just 
have to see for yourself.” 

That fall he had contrived to have them both mem- 
bers of the same house party in the Connecticut hills. 
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On the opening day of the grouse season they had set 
forth together. She had exclaimed rapturously at the 
sight of Gladstone’s Nellie, moving like music, through 
bowers of scarlet and gold. 

But John Jones had recalled for her the black, white 
and ticked shadow of his boyhood, that could follow a 
grouse through any cover and point him out again and 
again, like the finger of fate. He was looking, always 
looking for another like him, he had told her. He 
admitted—cautiously, lest she think the matter trivial— 
that he could never be wholly contented until he found 
such a dog. Miuldred—that was the girl’s name— 
regarding him with cool gray eyes, had seemed to 
understand. 

It had rained the night before. The woods, when 
they plunged into them, were filled with the patter of 
silver drops and smoking with mist. The leaves and 
branches on which they stole along were too sodden to 
protest at alien footsteps. It was a day on which a 
dog with any sort of nose could find birds. Gladstone’s 
Nellie had done surprisingly well. As for John Jones— 
with those cool gray eyes upon him he had shot as if 
inspired. Grouse after grouse, glimpsed through steam- 
ing vistas, had crumpled up at the pull of his magic 
trigger and thumped down on the wet leaves. 

John Jones had come to a halt at last and laid the 
dead birds in a row on a fallen log, smoothing the 
feathers of each as he did so. “Nine,” he counted, and 
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looked up at the girl in triumph. He found her regard- 
ing the dead grouse with a strange white look. 

“You told me you gave the birds a chance,” said she. 

“Of course. They were killed on the wing. A lot 
got away.” 

“None that you shot at.” 

“But the dog flushed a dozen or more ahead of us; 
you heard them get up.” 

“Yes, I heard them.’”’ She looked again at the row 
of grouse on the log. “And that’s why you want the 
kind of dog you told me about—so that none would get 
up ahead.” She had spoken softly, half to herself. 
Now her lips contracted to a thin red line, her eyes 
became gray agates. “I hope,” she cried, “you never, 
never find him!’ 

That was the beginning of the breach between them. 
John Jones might have explained that it had been an 
extraordinary day; that had the woods been dry nine 
out of ten birds would have flushed wild before the 
beauteous but uncertain Gladstone's Nellie. 

But why explain? Why explain anything to a girl 
who thought her feeling for wild things was deeper than 
his own. A girl who had brought a little silly senti- 
mentality into his beloved woods and been shocked by 
what he did therein. Give the birds a chance! She 
seemed to think one poked a gun at a grouse going like 
a flash of light through thick cover, and down he came. 

So John Jones had not explained. The breach be- 
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tween them had widened that evening. The next day 
she was gone. 

He would never try to close the breach, he now 
reflected. Never! He had found the one good woman, 
apparently, only to have her think he lacked in sports- 
manship. Well, the one good dog remained to be looked 
for. Some day he would find him; another like old 
Don. 

What if he failed todo so? What if such a nose and 
such uncanny bird sense should never be combined 
again? John Jones stirred uneasily at the thought. 

Gladstone’s Nellie stirred also and lifted her head 
from her paws. John Jones snapped his fingers; she 
rose unhurriedly from before the fire and came to him 
with a slight wave of her tail. He put out his hand. 
Her muzzle sank into it. He covered her nose with his 
other hand and tightened his fingers until her nostrils 
were closed. For a moment breath was denied her. 
When he released her she sneezed. He smiled down into 
her amber eyes, into which came a gleam of amusement. 

She adored him openly for a moment, not failing to 
come to a statuesque pose while so doing. 

“You're a fraud,” said John Jones. .“Go and lie 
down!” | 

She obeyed the command with the carriage of a stag 
and the grace of a fawn. Yes, she was a fraud, he 
thought—self-conscious, vain, a born poser. A cham- 
pion on the bench, she was only a fair bitch in the field 
and somewhat less than that when pitted against a wily 
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old cock grouse. Her nose would do 1f the day was not 
too dry. She was quiet, steady, and obeyed his lightest 
word. But she lacked the quenchless passion of a great 
gun dog—old Don, for instance. He would go all 
day through briers or over stubble, gasping with the 
heat or shaking with the cold, lost in a frenzy of con- 
centration on the finding and pointing of birds. 

Gladstone's Nellie was not like that. Slush and mud 
distressed her. Burrs she abhorred. Always a lady in 
fine raiment, she shirked too briery thickets, she skirted 
the edges of swamps. But oh, the wonder of her poses! 
The sheer breath-taking beauty of everything she did! 
At the first scent of birds she became a duchess. On 
point she dimmed the glory of a queen. 

Perhaps, being feminine, this satisfied her soul. Per- 
haps she simply lacked in nose. At any rate, in solid 
bird-finding qualities she did not improve. John Jones 
knew she would never make the grouse dog that some 
day must be his. It was too bad. Just to watch her 
gave a mana thrill and, damn it all, she was a sweet old 
thing. 

He watched her now as she sank down and resumed 
her contemplation of the birch logs pouring an inverted 
cascade of flame up the black mouth of the chimney. 
The chimney was a haphazard affair of stones and 
mortar. At one time the stones had been scattered on 
the surface of a timber-crested hill, rising like a threat- 
ening wave above the valley of the Neversink. The 
four-room shack which huddled against the chimney 
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was borne up a hundred feet above the valley by the 
first swell of this wave. Across and farther down the 
valley was Slide Mountain, its rounded top the highest 
point in the Catskill Range. The shack belonged to a 
friend indeed, who was held in New York at present by 
the anxieties of a falling market. 

John Jones had never hunted the Catskills before, but 
during the previous June he had spent a week with a fly 
rod anywhere from ankle to waist deep in the rushing 
Neversink. Above the noise of the stream there had 
come to him again and again the mysterious hollow 
drumming which a cock grouse achieves when he beats 
his love-racked body with ecstatic wings. 

Finding the woods and thickets of the Connecticut 
hills curiously haunted by a pair of cool gray eyes, John 
Jones had recalled those feathered drums along the 
Neversink. Good! The grouse would be in the hills 
above the stream at this season. New country. Nothing 
to remind him of He plunged into his packing. 

That was on Monday. It was now Tuesday. John 
Jones and Gladstone’s Nellie had dropped out of the 
stage from Big Indian that afternoon to find themselves 
just beyond the five-mile shadow of Slide Mountain. 
John Jones had a bag full of hunting clothes and shells 
in one hand, and a gun case in the other. In his pocket 
was a key to the shack—its roof a blank gray square 
among lemon-colored maple leaves well above the road. 

Five hours had passed since then. A Flemish-oak 
clock gesticulated the fact from the mantel with thin 
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brass hands. John Jones decided on a sniff of the night 
air, a look at the stars, and so to bed. Gladstone’s 
Nellie accompanied him to the door and slipped out into 
the night when he opened it. At his whistle a moment 
later she seemed to float from the darkness into the 
light from the open door. She, too, stood and raised 
her eyes to the heavens. Her nostrils worked delicately 
as she sniffed the portent of a myriad blazing stars. Her 
tail moved in faint approval. 

“Correct,” said John Jones; “it’s going to be a nice 
day. A little dry for you, Susan Jane.” 

He bent his knee against her silken side and gave her 
a push. Robbed of a marvelous pose she took her 
injured dignity with her and stalked into the shack. 

“Good night,” said John Jones, when he was ready 
for bed. 

She only stared into the dying fire. 

He chuckled and blew out the light. 


II 
It was clear and warm next morning; it became hot 
as the sun rose with enviable ease above the hills which 
John Jones was climbing doggedly, the sweat running 
into his eyes. The sun drained each fern and fallen 
leaf, the briers and the laurels of every trace of melted 
hoar frost. It began to crack and rustle and snap under 
foot. | 
Gladstone’s Nellie roaded like a spring song past a 
thicket and paused vaguely, her head lifted. From the 
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thicket came a sudden b-r-r-r-mph of strong wings 
beating among leaves and slender twigs, followed by 
th-r-r-r-rh to the left and below her, and then from 
somewhere ahead another th-r-r-r-rh. 

“Three of ’em,” counted John Jones, deep in a tangle 
of wild grapevines, with a spider web pasted over one 
eye. “She was right on top of them,” he reflected. 
“Well, it’s pretty dry.” 

He struggled on and came in sight of what had been 
a stone fence. Beyond this was a semiclearing of 
matted briers and wild grass. A dozen wizened apple 
trees clung to the hillside, despite the overpowering 
advance of an army of birch, already swarming among 
them. 

Once more Gladstone’s Nellie paused, exquisite but 
vague. She began to move in her most royal manner 
up the hill along the stone fence. John Jones crept 
behind her—ready. The bird rose on all but silent 
wing, as they sometimes do. It was an instinct only 
which turned John Jones’ head to see a flash of brown 
directly behind him a hundred feet down the hill. He 
whirled to fire but there was nothing to fire at by then. 

“Susan Jane, Susan Jane!’ he said reproachfully. 

Gladstone’s Nellie, somewhat abashed, leaped grace- 
fully to the top of the stone fence. Realizing that she 
was silhouetted against the sky above the clearing she 
poised there for an instant in an attitude. A lichen- 
covered stone rolled sullenly from beneath her feet. 
She disappeared from view and John Jones heard a 
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yelp. When he reached the wall and peered over she 
was on three legs. He examined her crushed forepaw 
and realized that rough miles of steep hillside were not 
for her for several days. 

Words escaped from John Jones for some moments 
thereafter. They were spoken softly but with extraordi- 
nary fervor. He returned to the shack with Gladstone’s 
Nellie, bathed her forepaw with hot water and witch 
hazel, sympathized with her for a half hour or so, 
and set forth, gun in hand, alone. 

For the rest of that day he fought his way through 
tinder-dry thickets, with a snapping and crackling as 
brazen in those silent hillsides as a brass band. When 
evening came he was thorn scratched, soaked with per- 
spiration and birdless. He looked about.him and won- 
dered where he was. The world just there was made 
up of birch, sumac, laurel, wild rose, wintergreen, and 
nothing more except a glimpse of pale green sky with 
the evening star hanging like a lantern between two 
dusky hemlocks. 

To his left was a towering cliff, which seemed to 
sway toward him as he looked up its unscalable side 
and caught its topmost pinnacle, dark against the sky. 
Ahead was thicket, thicket without end, apparently. To 
the right was thicket also, but he knew the road through 
the valley must be below somewhere in that direction. 

He lit a cigarette before working down to the road, 
and watched the first puff of smoke hang in the still air. 
A hermit thrush poured out a throatful of rich con- 
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tralto notes. A whippoorwill spoke thrice from the 
leaning gloom of the cliff. As the last syllable of his 
entreaty died away, another sound rose crescendo on 
the hush of evening. It came from no discernible point. 
It was as though the muffled heart of the hillside was 
beating; but John Jones felt that it was somewhere 
below him. _ 

Making each slow footstep a matter of careful con- 
sideration so that not a twig should snap, not a leaf 
rustle, he stole in the direction from which the sound 
had seemed to come. Three times more it rose and 
throbbed through the thicket, a little closer each time. 

A gray rock gloomed ahead. Bending low, he moved 
catlike to the rock and raised his head by inches above 
its moss-crowned top.. Not ten feet away on his drum- 
ming log was a great cock grouse. All about him was 
purple shadow; but he was bathed from crest to toe in 
a last rosy beam flung across the valley by a red sun 
just sinking behind Slide Mountain. 

John Jones, tense as a panther about to spring, 
quivered to his finger tips. He had never seen a live 
grouse so clearly before. He had never seen, alive or 
dead, a grouse like this; for his feathers, from his 
spread tail to his lifted crest, were white as forest 
snow ; or, rather, heliotrope, for such was their amazing 
color in that shaft of rosy light. 

John Jones, staring, ceased to breathe. For an in- 
stant he seemed to hear a strain of fairy music that 
swelled his heart and dimmed his eyes. For an instant 
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only, this lasted, then the hunter’s instinct seized him 
again. He stepped from behind his concealing rock. 

One look of horror that was like a scream the white 
grouse gave him, then sprang into the air in wild un- 
heedful flight. John Jones glanced along the brown. 
tubes of his twenty-gauge and pulled the trigger. 

He found the bird, beak down, wings spread, in a 
bed of fern, fifty feet below. A drop of blood hung 
like a ruby from the tip of his bill. Blue gray eyelids 
had curtained forever his jeweled gaze, for no matter — 
how swift his end, a ruffed grouse closes his eyes in 
death. 

John Jones stroked the plumage of the unbelievable 
bird, still shaking from the tenseness of his stalk and 
the thrill that had followed. Now and then during a 
lifetime the eyes will receive an impression that is 
developed in the dark-room of the mind into a memory 
picture that will never fade. John Jones had one 
such picture—the vision of his boyhood which con- 
tained his father in his shooting coat and the never- 
to-be-forgotten old Don. Now he felt that the white 
grouse, strutting on his drumming log in the hushed 
mystery of evening-lighted thicket, would also remain 
with him for the full length of his days. 

He reached the shack in the last of the twilight, re- 
ceived a passionate welcome from Gladstone’s Nellie 
and promptly moved kitchenward. 

He was ravenously hungry. He had promised him- 
self a grouse for dinner. He was just able to fulfill 
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that promise. Having taken the white grouse from 
his shooting coat he hesitated. Was it Lucullus who 
had dined on nightingales’ tongues? To eat the bird 
he held in ‘his hand seemed almost as barbaric as that. 
What else was there to do—have it mounted? He 
shuddered. He always shuddered at wild things stuffed 
and molded to a dreadful parody of life. It was nearly 
as bad as seeing them alive in cages. Creatures in dy- 
ing served other creatures; that was Nature’s plan, and 
he never quarreled with Nature. He had no hesitancy 
in killing fish and game; but part of his creed was “Kill 
no more than will be used.” Having killed this bird 
on the wing by fair woodcraft, it should not b 
wasted. | 
John Jones proceeded to pick and clean the white 
grouse. He also prepared a rabbit he had shot for 
Gladstone’s Nellie. Next he poked about among the 
pantry shelves for a culinary accompaniment of some 
sort to broiled grouse. He was hoping for currant 
jelly, which he did not find. He did find some canned 
asparagus. - He had no idea how long it had been on 
the shelf where he found it, but he opened the can and 
sniffed at the contents. It smelled all right. He 
examined a stalk—it looked all right. | 
Thirty minutes later he pulled a chair to the oilcloth- 
covered kitchen table and sat down with something of 
a gleam in his eye. He ate every morsel of the grouse. 
He ate the asparagus to the last stalk, despite a faintly 
bitter flavor that he could not account for. He topped 
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off with canned cherries—more loot from the pantry. 
He consumed all the juice the can contained, and most 
of the cherries. At last he sighed deeply and regarded 
a scattering of well picked grouse bones and an aston- 
ishing pile of cherry pits with a touch of disfavor. He 
rose, yawned and lit a pipe; then sauntered into the 
living room, dispossessed the reproachful Gladstone’s 
Nellie from the couch and stretched himself upon it. 
For a time he smoked languidly, watching the fire 
and thinking of that look of horror in the eye of the 
white grouse as he had roared up hopelessly from his 
drumming log. He was recalled to Gladstone’s Nellie 
by the steady plop, plop, plop of her tongue as she 
resumed a patient licking of her injured paw. He 
would not hunt her another season, he decided. He 
would send her back to the bench, where her match- 
less poses would avail her more. Between the close of 
this season and the next he would comb the country for 
a setter with a chokebore nose and an uncanny ability 
to guess the destination of a grouse in flight—a setter 
like old Don. Surely somewhere there must be—— 
John Jones became aware of a peculiar numbness in 
his arms and legs and a weight across his body. He 
became aware that the light of the fire had grown 
dimmer. It was as though a veil had been drawn be- 
tween the flames and his eyes. For a moment he re- 
mained motionless, wondering. In that moment the 
numbness of his limbs increased and a thicker veil was 
drawn across the fire. He made an effort to sit up. 
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The weight had increased to such an extent that he 
found it impossible to do so. As he gathered his 
muscles for a final effort a black curtain cut off the 
last faint gleams of the firelight. The now tremendous 
weight across his body seemed to press him down into 
a faintly humming darkness. At last the humming 
ceased. 


III 

Less than light, more than mist, a faint grayness, 
here and there was breaking through the smothering 
void of dark which surrounded him, changing it into 
irregular fantastic patches. This was his first realiza- 
tion of space and form, his first consciousness of being. 
On its heels came a feeling of unutterable loneliness and 
then indefinable horror. Horror of what? He did 
not know. He only knew that he was alone in some 
place of infinite danger, where help would never come. 

Cowering, fearful, he eyed the dark patches, striving 
to understand them, wondering if they contained the 
nameless pressing danger with which the very air 
seemed filled. 

The grayness slowly intensified. The dark patches 
became less vague. They were taking noticeable forms. 
He strained his eyes at them. They were trees. Trees! 
Towering above him on every side, enormous trees— 
the largest he had ever seen. 

The grayness was—yes, it was the sky. The earliest 
sky of morning, unwarmed by a hint of the coming 
sun, still deep below the rim of a gloomy earth. 
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He was out of doors then, somewhere. But where? 
And why was it such a place of horror, so fraught with 
fear, so filled with peril? Why should trees—even as- 
toundingly large trees, with the sky above them, shout 
“Danger!” to his soul? There was nothing to be 
afraid of in the woods. The woods meant a friendly 
all-pervading quiet and—tranquillity. These woods in 
which he crouched now meant nothing like that. They 
filled him with a hair-trigger watchfulness which he 
dared not for an instant abate. 

That watchfulness made him suddenly aware of a 
tangible and immediate danger. It took the form of 
a pair of blazing, greenish yellow eyes fastened upon 
him with unwavering intensity. Instantly, with no 
thought whatever, he acted. He seemed to be shot, as 
though by a released spring, into the air. Straight up 
he went with no apparent effort. He found himself 
upon a lower branch of one of the enormous trees. It 
was a hemlock ; in some unaccountable way the feel of 
the bark of the branch on which he sat told him so. 

He stared down at the spot where he had been 
crouching an instant before and saw a tremendous 
creature. It sniffed longingly at the place where he 
had been, glanced upward with a soundless snarl and 
melted into the undergrowth. Watching it as it went 
he discovered that it was a cat—a bobcat—larger than 


- an elephant. 


As he sat with surprising ease on the hemlock branch 
his nameless horror lessened somewhat. For a time 
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a multitude of thoughts scudded through his brain like 
wind-driven clouds. He was able to grasp none of them. 
It was a feeling, not a thought, that told him he was 
not as he had been. He had been—he had been— He 
could not tell what. 
_ And what was he now? That question, too, he found 
unanswerable. He only knew that he was alive, sit- 
ting in a tree, with innumerable dangers below him. 
It seemed best to remain in the tree. 

He sat on the hemlock bough for some time while 
the cloudlike thoughts continued to drift through his 
brain. Merged with the thoughts, and at last over- 
powering them, was a craving, a bodily craving which 
grew until his whole mind surrendered to it. Hunger! 
He had never known such hunger before. He had 
been hungry, somewhere in that past which he could 
not recall. That is, he had had a pleasing appetite. 
Now his hunger was all pervading. Every atom of 
his being demanded that it be sustained by food. 

He moved anxiously back and forth along the hem- 
lock bough, peering at the earth far down below. 
Danger was there, ceaseless danger on every side; 
but there was no food in the tree. He must have food. 

He examined the ground in every direction. Each 
bush was scrutinized—each fallen tree trunk, rock, 
hollow, tangle and fern bed. He pierced each shadow 
with his eyes until he read its heart and found it 
guileless, Lower and lower sank his head, stretching 
earthward until at last he tilted suddenly from the limb. 
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To his surprise the earth did not rush up to shatter 
him. It swam along, rising gradually until he settled 
down upon a mossy slope, without shock, without harm. 

For a long minute he remained immovable, giving a 
strained attention to the silence about him, ready for 
another instantaneous spring into the safety of the 
air. At last he relaxed a trifle and became conscious 
of the soft moss under foot. He took a soundless 
step forward and listened. He took another step, and 
another, and another. He came to a hollow filled with 
great dead leaves which rustled, despite him, as he 
passed through them. He felt something hard below 
a leaf under one of his feet. He kicked the leaf 
cautiously aside with a peculiar backward thrust of his 
foot and beheld a beechnut, large, ripe, sound. He 
gobbled it like a flash, kicked more leaves aside, and 
more, and more, to be rewarded now and then by a 
beechnut. 

As he became absorbed in his searching he tossed 
the leaves aside with growing eagerness. An almost 
constant rustle was the result. A faint little rustle it 
was, when the clamor of a world is considered, yet he 
knew somehow that the law of the place he was now 
in was silence. Hunger was driving him to break 
the law. It was also detracting from his watchfulness. 

He found himself relying on an indescribable new 
sense which was more than hearing, more than seeing. 
It was as though there extended from him in all direc- 
tions invisible antennz which felt the atmosphere for 
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currents of danger. Suddenly these feelers warned 
him. He froze into immobility. His eyes fastened 
on a fallen beech tree, the leafless branches of its 
top smothered in a thicket of rhododendron. He saw 
nothing alarming for a time. He had almost decided 
to continue his feeding when something moved. It 
was an ear—a delicate pointed ear. It had moved 
along the trunk of the beech tree which angled toward 
the spot where he stood, rigid, among the scattered 
leaves. 

Again he was shot upward. On a smooth limb of 
the beech tree which had furnished him food he found 
safety. From where he sat he could look down upon 
the fallen beech and see behind it. A great red fox, 
his coat gleaming like new copper in the growing light, 
rose from a belly-flat crouch, stretched, yawned and 
stood listening. Somewhere in the distance a gray 
squirrel broke the silence and the law with a low stac- 
cato barking. Ears pricked, head raised, the fox 
stood as though painted. Presently a twig snapped 
faintly; dead leaves rustled. He watched the fox flat- 
ten down and steal toward the sound. Five minutes 
passed in deathlike quiet. There was a crash, a terror- 
stricken chatter ending in a scream, a pat, pat, pat of 
careless padded feet trotting triumphantly away. 

Again he sat on his branch, fearful, dismayed. 
Again his hunger resumed its insistent demand that it 
be satisfied. It was not hunger, however, which drove 
him at last from his supposed point of safety. It was 
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a winged shadow which dropped upon him from some- 
where higher in the beech tree. With the tail of his 
eye he saw it coming and sprang from his limb. The 
talons of a gigantic horned owl clutched the empty 
air behind him. 

Again the brown floor of the woods sped below 
him—much more rapidly than before. It was only a 
level blur as he tilted in and out among the trees, 
going like a bullet. Despite his sudden knowledge that 
the horror which filled this place reached well above 
the ground, he thrilled at this hurtling through the 
air and continued it until a sudden fatigue brought 
him slanting down. 

Into his instinctive rigid listening at the end of his 
sweep through the air came the tinkle of running water. 
He pushed thirstily toward the sound through giant 
ferns and towering laurel. He emerged from the 
undergrowth at last and came upon a quiet pool, 
cradled in gray bowlders. 

Water! Cold, clear, as pure as the skies. His crav- 
ing for it at the moment was even greater than his 
desire for food. | 

Slipping between two bowlders to the edge of the 
pool he looked on all sides before stooping to drink. At 
last his eyes dropped to the still surface of the pool, 
in which gray rocks, an ancient bending pine, a far 
and fading crescent moon were mirrored. He did not 
drink. He remained as motionless as the bowlders that 
flanked him. Something else was reflected in the pool; 
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something at which he stared with a new and greater 
horror—his own reflection. 

But was it his own reflection? He moved his head | 
to be certain. He lifted his wings and was doubly 
certain. Wings? Yes, wings—the snowy wings of a 
white grouse. 

So that was what he was—now. And he had 
been It was no use! It would not come back. But 
there was a peculiar horror for some reason in being 
a grouse—a white grouse. He knew that. It was 
more than the fact that he was ringed by swift 
destruction with no single place of refuge, no smallest 
moment which did not hold a threat. He felt that some 
dark and terrible purpose must be fulfilled, and he 
therefore was a white grouse. What that purpose was 
he could not even guess. 

At last his thirst rose above his shuddering thoughts, 
his trembling fears. He drank, dipping his bill in the 
pool and lifting his head until the water ran down his 
throat. Never had he tasted such water, so cool, so 
pure, so satisfying. 

His thirst marvelously quenched, hunger took com- 
mand of him once more. He turned from the pool to 
seek food in the silent scented woods and thickets of 
which he was now a part. 

And the woods and thickets yielded him food— 
indescribably delicious, unbelievably sustaining. He 
found and ate the creamy-colored meat of scrub-oak 
acorns, withered purple raisins of the wild grape; 
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bittersweet, brilliant red partridge berries, berries of 
the mountain ash and wintergreen and thorn; black 
haws, high bush cranberries and dried wild cherries, 
chestnuts in dull mahogany, he found; hemlock and 
pitch-pine seeds, and the crisp fronds of ferns; beggar- 
ticks, chickweed, frostweed, live-forever—all were to 
be found for a little seeking. He sought-and found 
them all. 

As his crop grew full his fears lessened, his courage 
increased. The sun rose and swept the thickets clear 
of shadows with a thousand glinting brooms. It swept 
the shadow of horror from his soul; he all but strutted 
through a sunlit glade. 

Far up in the sky above the glade was a tiny speck, 
dark against that dome of blue, but flashing into silver 
now and then as it rocked and tilted in the sun. His 
new sixth sense lifted his eyes quickly to that remote 
dot in the heavens, which seemed as aloof from things 
of earth asa star. The dot was growing larger, it was 
falling down the wall of the sky with tremendous 
velocity. He took wing and flashed toward the cover 
at the edge of the glade. Through the thickest of the 
cover he shot—between maple saplings, slender popple 
and the white wands of young birch. The thorny 
interlacings of a blackberry thicket swung into view. 
He curved to its edge, lit and scuttled into it. 
The dot, which had become four feet of spreading 
wings, a rending beak and talons of curved destruction, 
zoomed out of the glade, sailed across the blackberry 
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patch and came to rest on a weather-smooth, ash-colored 
limb of a dead tree. 

Safe in his stronghold of briers he watched the 
hawk until it sprang, with a screaming whistle, into the 
air and spiraled up, up, until it was again a dot. 

A curious exultation filled him. He no longer felt 
helpless or afraid. Each danger could be triumphantly 
offset, he had discovered, by choosing the proper safe- 
guard from among the many that had been placed about 
him. It was good to feel the exquisite surge and throb 
of life within him; it was good to maintain it with 
pure water and abundant food in the warm, bright 
world. It was even good to be forced to guard it always 
with quick hearing, clear seeing and instant wing stroke. 
It was good, good, good to be alive! Good to be a white 
grouse—capable of eluding every possible danger in 
sure and dazzling flight. He lifted his crest and 
spread his great white tail. A fallen log caught his 
eye. He strutted to it. 

With a single stroke of his wings he was on the 
log. The spread of his tail grew more and more fan- 
like. His breast swelled with a desire that consumed 
all thought, all other instincts, like a flame. He beat 
at his throbbing body with his wings, his breath hard- 
held with a longing that was like a pain. He became 
engulfed in a hollow booming which filled the air about 
him with a muffled mystery of sound. It died away 
as he rested, listening. Again he smote his swelling 
breast, again the thicket pulsed with sound. Just one 
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living thing could trace it surely to its source. Just 
one living thing. And so he beat his breast and waited, 
listening, and beat his breast and waited, listening, until 
at last she came—slowly, timidly, with shy reluctance 
dragging at her feet. 

He had meant to strut before her when she came, 
letting the sunlight glisten on his plumage. He had 
selected the very shaft of sunlight in which his feathers 
would show to best advantage. In the red sun of 
evening he could have turned to heliotrope before her 
—he knew that. Under the blazing sun of high noon 
he could only gleam and shimmer; but she would be 
less striking, more modest in coloring, he felt sure. 
Having dazzled her with his snowy whiteness he would 
brush her softly with his wings and claim her for 
his own. | 

Yes, she was more modest in her coloring; he saw 
that when she stood shrinkingly before him. Her back 
and the upper surface of her wings were a sunlit pool of 
amber water in which were depths and shallows. About 
her throat was the rich dark of brooding pines at eve- 
ning. Her breast was a scattering of small brown 
leaves against ghostly gleaming birches. 

He did not strut as he had planned; nor did he 
brush her with his wings. It was not her loveliness 
which kept him marblelike upon his log. It was a 
rush of cloudy fleeting thoughts at which he grasped 
in vain. For her eyes were cool and gray, cool and 
gray; and this was strange, strange! 
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As he stared at her there came a faint crackling 
and snapping from the far edge of the thicket. The 
sound grew nearer. Something was moving toward 
them, its stealth frustrated by sun-baked leaves and 
twigs. Something else followed it with a rhythmic 
clumsy tread; but he knew that this clumsy something 
was more horrifying, more terrible than cat or fox 
or owl or hawk, and looking into her frightened eyes 
he saw that she knew too. | 

Through the thicket, straight toward them, came the 
first something, followed, always followed by the 
clumsy but more dreadful second something. At last 
the first something reached the thorny rampart of black- 
berry briers and hesitated; but it was dry, dry, and the 
briers were thick, and neither he nor she breathed 
or stirred a feather. The first something skirted the 
blackberry patch, vague and uncertain. Through a 
vista he caught sight of a glistening silk-coated crea- 
ture, with the carriage of a stag and the grace of a 
fawn, moving like music along the edge of the black- 
berry briers, and so away. 

And now he breathed again, deeply, thankfully. A 
name swam dimly through the depths of his mind. He 
reassured her in a soundless language of their own. 

“It’s Gladstone’s Nellie,” he said. 

The fear went out of her eyes. He waited until 
the second something had stumped off after the first 
something, then moved to her side. But he did not 
brush her with his wings. Her eyes were cool and 
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gray once more, and this troubled him. It seemed 
to hold him away from her for some reason. 

He moved off through the briers with a masterful 
cluck. She followed meekly behind. He came to 
what had been a tree stump years before. It was 
now a reddish brown hillock, filled with holes, in and 
out of which busy black ants were hurrying. He 
gobbled an ant or so, and she, coming to his side, did 
likewise. Then he dug into the hillock, scattering it 
in all directions until he disclosed a small chamber filled 
with pearl-like larvz, delicious beyond words. 

They ate these eagerly for a time, their heads only 
inches apart. He thrilled as she pressed against him, 
but always, even while eating, her eyes were cool 
and gray. 

Full fed at last, they drifted on. He darted for- 
ward and caught a grasshopper, which he offered her. 
She thanked him with a warmer look, but partook 
languidly of only a wing and a leg. He disposed 
of the rest with some difficulty. 

They moved ahead to where a one-time lumber road 
still struggled to force an uncertain curving way 
through the ever-crowding thicket. The road was 
choked with vines and briers. Now and then, how- 
ever, it freed itself of all except dead grass. Sur- 
rounded, half hidden by this waving grass, were bare 
patches of sun-washed clay and sand. ‘One of these 
patches they found. Into it they flung themselves 
and settled down. 
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With ruffling feathers and clawing feet they bur- 
rowed in the sandy soil, letting the warm grains sift 
along their skins. A fine dust rose and hung about 
them, dimming the trees and thicket, shutting them 
in together behind a translucent golden curtain. 

At last they rested side by side in the snug hollow 
they had dug, the sun beating on them in pulselike 
waves. Closer she pressed against him in a sort of 
swooning lassitude, closer and closer until he could 
no longer feel the beating sun. It was less, far less, 
than his own internal fire. 

And now he found her eyes. Soft they were, and 
dark and shining—no longer cold and gray. His own 
eyes swam into them while their world of woodland 
stole away and time was not. Slowly she rose from 
his side, her eyes on his. As she melted into the 
thicket she spoke one word of their soundless language. 

“Come!” 

He, following, found her in a bed of ferns, canopied 
and curtained with trembling scarlet leaves. 

Still as death grew the thicket, wrapped in a breath- 
less hush. He took one forward step on the carpet of 
moss which lay between them. He took no more. His 
triumphant spread of tail closed like the white fan 
it had resembled; his lifted crest went down. A faint 
rustle and snapping and cracking was drawing toward 
the leaf-walled bower of her selection. Through that 
red-and-yellow wall a head appeared. It grew motion- 
less, rigid, except for its slightly working nostrils 
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at the end of its long deep muzzle. White, black 
and ticked were that head and muzzle. White, black and 
ticked! The soul within him seemed to scream, ‘‘Old 
Don!’ 

And then he screamed to her in their. wordless 
silent tongue. 

“Fly! Oh, fly!” 

He himself burst with a roar through the wall of 
leaves and, swinging low, shot down the edge of the 
thicket along the lumber road. 

He heard another roar of wings beating up through 
leaves and branches. He heard a stunning crash, fol- 
lowed by a sickening thump. Downy feathers were 
floating in the air above the thicket. A wisp of thin 
blue smoke drifted across the road behind him. 

Another crash just as he turned an angle in the. 
road. A tuft of dead grass close beside him was cut 
down by the stroke of an invisible scythe. Three 
snowy feathers, sheared from his right wing whirled 
in the wake of his flight. Unbalanced by their loss, he 
beat his way with unaccustomed effort on and on, until 
he could fly no farther. He swung clumsily to the 
left, managed to reach a wilderness of briers, worked 
his way to the center of it on foot, and crouched there, 
panting. | 

Ten minutes passed in which the leaves whispered 
in a timid breeze; a chipmunk ticked like a tired clock; 
a downy woodpecker tested his bill on a chestnut limb. 
Listening, listening, that was all he heard. 
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But now a bluejay screamed a warning. The chip- 
munk clock ran down. The woodpecker ceased his 
knocking at the limb. The whisper of the leaves re- 
mained, and something else—the faint swish of briers 
as they were forced aside by a black, white and ticked 
shadow, stealing infallibly toward him. 

He did not take wing at once. He ran to the far 
edge of the briers and sprang into the air, beating up as 
high as he could, then sailing without a sound across 
a deep ravine to glide down into the center of a chaos 
of dead timber, half sunk in water and muck. 

It was longer this time than before. The faintest 
of hopes had begun to stir within him, when the black, 
white and ticked shadow came plowing through the 
swamp up to its belly in muck, but struggling straight 
for him. He could not run, he dared not wait. He 
rose on floundering wing, rose and flew—blindly, wildly 
on. Through groves of pine and hemlock, across a 
rushing stream, over a wide valley to the high ridge 
beyond. Up the ridge he hammered, beating desper- 
ately at the hard air. Flaming hardwoods swung to 
meet him. By a stupendous effort he lifted above their 
tops and pounded on. An immense dark mass loomed 
before him, obscuring the sun. It was a cliff which 
seemed to scrape the sky. Half falling, half fluttering, 
he zigzagged to its base, dragged himself under the 
loam-caked roots of a fallen tree and collapsed. 

He was still shaking to the beat of his pounding 
heart when the black, white and ticked shadow  ap- 
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peared. It came up the ridge, through the hardwoods 
across some broken scattered rocks, scrambling, pant- 
ing, Closer, closer, closer. It slowed to a careful walk, 
to a creep, to a flat crawl. It stopped—its body quiv- 
ering, its eyes bulging with the suppressed frenzy of 
its pursuit. It would go no farther. Nothing would 
move it from where it stood; for it had found what 
it was seeking. The long deep muzzle with its vi- 
brating nostrils was pointed, like the finger of fate, 
at him. 

He, too, remained without movement, waiting help- 
less for what must come. He remembered his exultation 
when he had discovered that the forces of destruction 
all about him could be offset by vigilance and glorious 
flight. He had not known about this Nemesis then— 
this resistless, ever-pursuing, unbaffled creature which 
was somehow familiar, which he had known somewhere 
in the past. Its name had flamed through his brain 
in letters of fire when it had first appeared. He could 
not remember the name now. He only knew that the 
dreadful reason for his being a white grouse was about 
to be made clear. And so with crippled wing and 
shattered strength he waited for—he knew not what. 

It came at last, up the ridge, over the scattered rocks. 
He heard it coming, step by step and then at last he 
learned in a blinding flash that it was infinitely more 
horrible than he could have conceived. He caught 
a glimpse of an iron-gray mustache above a faded, 
weather-beaten, sweat-stained shooting coat, he heard 
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a quiet voice say, “‘All right, Don; go on,” and he knew 
what he had been. 

He had been John Jones, who could shoot even 
better than his father, for his father sometimes missed. 

His father could not miss a crippled grouse out 
in the open with a great cliff to scale—that was sure. 
And the grouse, the white grouse under the tree roots, 
must try to take wing, must try to prevent an unspeak- 
able horror, knowing that he had no chance. 

No chance, no chance! He stepped from the shelter- 
ing tree roots and hurled himself into the air. A pair 
of brown gun barrels came up with the swift yet 
easy swing that a towheaded boy had copied long ago. 

A shattering crash and a streak of flame. All was 
flame. Flames danced in his eyes. They were rushing 
upwards like an inverted cascade of molten gold. Their 
light was playing on a shining figure stretched before 
them, a wonderful, a marvelous, an adorable figure. 

“Susan Jane, Susan Jane,” whispered John Jones. 

It was a timid unbelieving whisper, but the figure 
rose from before the fire, and despite a painful limp 
came, with the carriage of a stag and the grace of 
a fawn, to the couch on which he lay. 

John Jones sat up and stared down into a pair of 
adoring amber eyes. 

“T guess it was the asparagus,” he said. Then he 
wrapped the head of Gladstone’s Nellie in his arms. 
“Susan Jane, oh, Susan Jane!’’ he cried. You're the 
dog for me!’ 
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He smoked one pipe after that; not a whole pipe; 
half of what came out of the bowl when he knocked 
it a trifle wildly against the fireplace was good unburned 
tobacco. This waste was caused by his pressing need 
to write a telegram, which would jolt by stage down 
the valley of the Neversink next morning, and at noon 
would go singing along the wires from Big Indian 
to New York. It would be addressed to a girl named 
Mildred. John Jones ran it over in his mind as he 
looked for paper and pencil: 

“Can you, will you save Friday night for me? I 
have something important to tell you.” 


IV. Spirit Dope 


“Belmont Park—Belmont Park!’ intoned the brake- 
man, and presently the patient shuffle with which a 
crowd progresses to a given exit got me to the nearest 
door of the racing special and out into the spring 
sunshine. 

“Belmont Park, eh!’ said the man ahead of me 
in a line at the ticket window. “Huh!’’ The large 
contempt or rather bitterness in his voice was illumi- 
nating. Fortune had jilted this gentleman recently, I 
thought, and the scene of his discomfiture was loath- 
some in his sight. Then he turned his head, and I 
recognized him. He was the trainer of a well-known 
Western stable. To him, the ebb and flow of fortune 
were a part of the day’s work, to be taken with a faint 
smile or a slight shrug. Then why had he seen fit 
to damn Belmont Park with a scornful “Huh! even 
as he entered its gates? I wondered. 

I wondered still more a moment later when I was 
within those gates and saw for the first time in America 
a proper setting for the sport of kings. It was not 
the lawns or flower beds or trees that impressed me 
most. It was not the massive grandstand, or the glis- 
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tening, immaculate stables. It was the quiet and 
ordered dignity which I found everywhere that was 
amazing, delightfully amazing. Here in the land of 
billboards and jazz was a public race course with an 
atmosphere almost Gothic. “Wonderful! I thought, 
and I repeated the word aloud as I found Blister Jones, 
whom I had come to see, sprawled on the paddock lawn 
with his head and shoulders supported by the trunk of 
an ancient elm. 

“What’s wonderful?” Blister inquired. “Them 
pansies ?”’ 

I took my eyes from a small island of flowers in a 
green sea of close-cropped, sun-splashed lawn. “Yes,” 
I said. “They’re part of it; but I mean the whole 
place. The trees, this lawn; why, each blade of grass 
seems cared for—and then the quiet, the dignity—it’s 
wonderful.” 

“Huh!” said Blister. There it was again. The 
same expression. The same contemptuous tone. 

“Look here!” I exclaimed; “you’re the second to- 
day. What’s the matter with this place? It’s far and 
away the most attractive racing plant I’ve seen in this 
country. It’s like some of the famous courses in Eng- 
land. It’s—’ I was interrupted by a sudden torrent 
of words. 

“You said it! That’s what’s wrong with it. It 
ought to of been in England—an’ personally I wish it 
was in England—or any place where J don’t never race. 
Here I am. I gotta few nice colts an’ some aged 
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hosses that’ll get the money if placed right. Do I 
know where I’m at with ’em? I do not. I got a 
livin’ to earn. I’m no child of fortune, full of fads 
and fancies. I’m not racin’ imported stake hosses 
just to pass the time away. I’m runnin’ American 
platers over American tracks fur three squares a day 
and a little change. I gotta know where I’m at every 
time I start, see? You can’t expect—”’ The flow 
continued for some little time. I checked it at last. 

“Would you mind giving me a faint idea of what 
you're talking about?” I demanded. 

And then I learned the horrid truth. Belmont Park, 
it seemed, was actually patterned after English courses. 
So far as stately elms, mint-sauce lawns, flowers, 
hedges and drives were concerned, there was no harm 
in the idea; but the track itself was so arranged that 
races must be run from right to left, as in England. 
Since every good American thoroughbred is taught 
from infancy to run from left to right it becomes an 
instinct with him to keep the inner rail as close to his 
left side as possible. In consequence he is apt to bear 
out when under full headway over the Belmont track, 
with disastrous results to those who depend on him to 
run straight and true. It made the uncertain business 
of racing even more uncertain, and Blister made it 
clear that atmosphere and careful landscape gardening 
did not make the place where such things happen popu- 
lar with horsemen. In his closing remarks he referred 
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to the distinguished owner of Belmont Park familiarly 
and without respect. | 

“If ole August,” he said, “wants to run hosses 
through the fence or cross-lots or straight up an’ down, 
let him hop to it. All he’s doin’ is killin’ time. But 
not me. They gotta run straight fur me, or I don’t 
eat, see?” 

I hastened to change the subject. I mentioned the 
weather favorably, deprecated the high cost of living, 
and spoke of the wave of spiritism that was sweeping 
the country. 

Blister had been staring moodily at a chestnut filly 
and her human satellites that had just arrived in the 
paddock as a preliminary to her public saddling for the 
first race. He now turned to me with an unexpected 
grin. 

“Say, that’s funny,” he said. “I just been tellin’ 
you what’s wrong with this track, an’ now you've spoke 
of spirits.” Suddenly he slapped his knee and beamed 
upon me. “Well, I’m a son of a biscuit!” he declared. 
“Peewee Simpson starts a colt in this first race! What 
do you know about that?” 

“Nothing,” I said patiently. “Absolutely nothing.” 

“Well, you will,” promised Blister. “An’, say, when 
Peewee comes in here to saddle, will you do me a 
favor?” 

“What sort of a favor?’ I asked. 

“Just walk up to him an’ say, ‘Come, Florence!’ 
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That’s all you gotta do. Just say, ‘Come, Florence’— 
once. Well, how about it?” : 

“T’ll make no promises until I’ve heard the story,” 
I said cautiously. 

“You’re a piker!” Blister told me. “But you may 
live longer at that. You remember Peewee Simpson, 
don’t you? You seen him frequent in the old days.” 

I nodded. 

“Well, last year about this time, when we’re right 
here at this God-save-the-King, guess-’em-if-you-can 
race track, Peewee goes an’ gets it, an’ gets it good. A 
little blonde done it, just a little blonde with eyes. But 
Theda Bara had nothin’ on her so far as Peewee is 
concerned. 

“T’ve known that old fishball fur ten years, an’ I 
never saw him give a Jane so much as a pleasant look 
in all that time. Some of the gang I know get took 
bad every other month. Each time they’ll crowd you 
into a corner if you let ’em, an’ tell you they’ve got the 
worst case of which there is any record, that it’s killin’ 
’em slow but sure, an’ there’s no hope of recovery. 
Along in the spring, everybody round a track from 
nigger swipes to head trainers is heavin’ their chests 
about some floss or other. But not Peewee. 

“Why, one time him an’ me are buyin’ hosses down 
in the Blue Grass country, an’ a little trick asks me to 
take her to a Sunday-school picnic an’ bring along a 
friend fur her friend. I work on Peewee fur two days 
till he says he’ll go, to be obligin’. Well, my dame’s 
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friend turns out a cutie, right—which seldom happens 
as I’ve noticed—an’ her an’ Peewee gets lost in the 
woods together an’ don’t get back till sunset. 

“What kind of a time did you have?’ I says when 
I get a word with him private. 

““*Rotten,’ says Peewee; ‘I run out of matches.’ 
An’ he don’t get me when I laugh till I have to lay 
down. 

“Well, the poor hard-boiled fish goes diese like that 
till we hit this place last spring. One night I drift over 
to his stable to hand him a couple of bright lines an’ 
borrow the makin’s. I find him settin’ on a bale of 
straw blinkin’ at the moon, with a kind of maiden’s 
prayer look on his face. 

“*“What's the matter?’ I says. ‘Have.you et some- 
thin’ ?” 

“ “Listen, ole pal,’ he says, in a kind of mushy voice, 
‘I gotta talk to you.’ 

“ ‘Shoot!’ I says, settin’ down beside him. I thought 
he’d been eatin’ sardines again, which he’s always hopin’ 
will lay good with him sometime or other. 

“Peewee takes a cautious look around and lays his 
hand on my knee. ‘Her name is Florence,’ he says, in 
a hoarse whisper, an’ I fall off the bale. 

“Peewee watches me fur a minute. ‘Quit rollin’ 
around like that,’ he says. ‘D’you think it’s funny 
to kid a pal at a time like this?’ . 

“<*Stop!’ I says. ‘You're killin’ me.’ 

“Pll half kill you,’ says Peewee, ‘if you don’t get 
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up and act like a man. He was sore clear to the bone, 
an’ I knowed I must get myself together. I done it 
somehow an’ climbed back on the bale. 

“ “Now I’m all set,’ I says; ‘you can fire when ready.’ 
“‘On. your way,’ says Peewee; ‘I’m off you fur. 
life.’ | 

“It took me ten minutes to square myself an’ get him 
started again. But when he does start, Oh, boy! He 
run a solid two hours on the visible parts of this Flor-. 
ence before he gets to her ways an’ disposition. An’ 
say—if ever a female child is born with half the vamp 
stuff that Peewee hangs on this dame, it’ll be a national 
calamity. She'll bust up a million homes. | 

“He gets me so worked up that I tell him I'll go into 
New York next day with him an’ give Florence the 
once-over. I figure it’s worth the trip just to cast my 
lamps on one like that. 

“We go into the city next mawnin’ an’ Peewee takes 
me into the deepartment store where she works. “There 
she is,’ he says, in a awe-struck tone. 

“ ‘Where?’ I says. 

“‘Qver there at the handkerchief counter,” says 
Peewee; ‘the third one, the blonde.’ 

“T look at that dame good fur mebbe a minute. Then 
I take Peewee by the arm an’ lead him out into the 
street. 

“Where are you goin’? says he. 

‘“‘‘Never mind,’ I says. ‘But hurry.’ IJ take him 
down the street to where I’d noticed a sign in a store 
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window. ‘Here we are,’ I says. “This is the place fur 
you.’ I shows him the sign. It says ‘Eyes examined 
free.’ 

“Now, Peewee an’ me has cussed each other out a 
million times, but we never pulled any rough stuff till 
then. He takes one look at the sign an’ starts a right 
fur the jaw from just above the pavement. I duck 
that one, an’ we mix it till most of the population of 
New York has gathered at the ringside. The only 
reason we don’t get pinched is the cops can’t get to 
us fur the crowd. 

“We come back here on separate trains an’ we don’t 
so much as nod when we pass by fur mebbe a week. 
Then one evenin’ he drifts over to my place in a kind 
of uneasy way, an’ says ‘Hello!’ 

“ ‘Hello,’ I says. 

“¢ ‘Say,’ he says, ‘I was a boob to take that wallop 
at you.’ 

“Which one?’ I says. 

“‘Furget it,’ he says. “You got my goat.’ 

“‘T got a fine-lookin’ eye, too,’ I says. 

“ “Tt’s got nothin’ on my lip,’ he says. An’ we both 
begun to grin. Next we laughed. Next we hung on to 
each other, an’ hollered. 

“*That’s that,’ says Peewee. ‘Now I got somethin’ 
to tell you.’ 

“Ts it about that Florence?’ I says. 


“ “Well—yes,’ says Peewee. 
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“*Tell it to Sweeney,’ I says. ‘You can’t slip me 
any of it without chloroform.’ 

“You're a great pal,’ he says. ‘I wish I’d blacked 
your other lamp.’ 

“*You couldn’t black the other one,’ I says, ‘from 
now till midnight.’ 

“I’m tryin’ by this time,’ says Peewee. ‘Only I’ve 
gotta have help.’ 

“*Why don’t you say so at first?’ I says, diggin’ up 
my roll. ‘What’ll I peel off of this?” 

-  *Put it away,’ says Peewee. ‘I don’t want dough. 
I want a chance.’ | | 

** “At what?’ I says. 

** “At Florence,’ says Peewee. 

* ‘Go to it,’ I says; ‘she ain’t deaf, is she?’ 

“‘T can’t,’ says Peewee. “There’s some one in the 
way.’ 

“ “All right,’ I says. ‘I’m with you. Where does 
he live?’ 

Tt ain’t a he—it’s a her. It’s Aunt Minnie,’ says 
Peewee. An’ then he begun to make remarks. He calls 
this Aunt Minnie a lot of names I’ve heard before an’ 
some I hadn’t. He says Florence hadn’t ought to let 
Aunt Minnie put the kibosh on her. He says Florence 
has her own life to lead, an’ had ought to be leadin’ it. 

“TI got him quiet after a while an’ he puts me wise 
to what he’s ravin’ about. 

“Tt seems this Florence ain’t got a mother. But 
Peewee tells me she’s got a aunt that could carry top 
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weight in a field of mothers an’ win on the bit. Flor- 
ence won’t take a chocolate sundae at the corner drug 
store without a written permit from this aunt, and the 
old dame wouldn't let Florence attend a oyster supper 
with W. Jennings Bryan if she wasn’t along. It’s 
Aunt Minnie’s opinion—an’ it ain’t a private one, 
neither—that any guy who has ever entered a race 
track is a cross between a lizard an’ a snake. Her an’ 
Florence live in a flat at Garden City, an’ Peewee has 
spent a couple of happy, carefree evenin’s tryin’ to 
slip Florence the idea of changin’ her name to Simp- 
son, with Aunt Minnie lampin’ his work over her 
specs. 

“Does she horn in?’ I asks Peewee. 

““*Not often,’ says Peewee. ‘She just sets an’ 
pushes one of them weeja things around an’ looks 
at me.’ 

“What do you do?’ I says. 

‘““*Me?’ says Peewee. ‘I just set an’ sweat.’ 

“Up till then I’d been ready to kid him, but I notice 
a pitchfork standin’ handy against a stall door an’ it 
comes to me sudden this ain’t a time fur funny cracks. 

““You got a tough game, all right,’ I says. ‘An’ 
I’d go to the mat fur you any time, you know that. 
But what can I do?’ 

““*You can come along,’ says Peewee, ‘an’ hand Aunt 
Minnie a bunch of chatter. Mebbe that'll take her 
mind off me.’ 

““Listen,’ I says. ‘I don’t know how to talk toa 
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ole dame like that. I make a break every time I open 
my: bazoo.’ 

“**No, you don’t,’ says Peewee. ‘Talk to her about 
spirits. She'll lap it up an’ come back fur more.’ 

“ ‘Spirits?’ I says. 

‘Sure,’ says Peewee. ‘She’s a bug on spirits.’ 

“*Why don’t you slip me that before?’ I says. 
‘Talk to her about spirits,’ I says. ‘Not me. I'll take 
along a quart of hooch.’ 

“ *You’re on a dead one,’ says Peewee. ‘Git up-to- 
date. If you flash a bottle of red-eye at Aunt Minnie, 
she puts in a riot call. I’m talkin’ about graveyard 
citizens. Ghosts, spooks, spirits. She pals with a 
bunch of ’em. They shoot her full of hop about the 
life beyond an’ where she lost her gold brooch, an’ 
whether she better move or stand the raise in the rent.’ 

***What do you mean,’ I says; ‘is she a nut?’ 

“*T dunno,’ says Peewee. ‘She don’t act batty about 
nothin’ else. You come along with me to-morrow night 
an’ tell her you'd like a little news from your dead 
uncle Horace, an’ mebbe she lays off of me while she’s 
callin’ him up by weeja.’ 

“But my uncle ain’t dead,’ I says; ‘an’ his name 
ain’t Horace.’ 

“*That’s better yet,’ says Peewee, ‘it’ll take her 
longer to get him.’ 

. “Y’'m off this idea a mile, but Peewee puts it up to 
me so strong that I tell him Dll come through, once; 
but to remember all his life what I done fur him. 
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“We show up at the abode of Florence at seven- 
thirty sharp the next evenin’, an’ Peewee makes me 
acquainted with her an’ Aunt Minnie. I got to admit 
this Florence has her points when you get close to her. 
Mostly it’s her eyes. They put me in mind of them 
pansies you got all excited about a while ago. Aunt 
Minnie 1s in the heavyweight class; a shave wouldn’t 
do her any harm, an’ she’s got a voice like a ferryboat 
whistle. The first time she booms it at me I feel like 
side-steppin’ to let her pass. 

“We all set down. Peewee and Florence on the sofa, 
an’ me by a table across from Aunt Minnie, who’s in 
a rockin’ chair. 

“ ‘What do you do fur a livin’?’ she says, beginnin’ 
to rock. . 

“Im interested in goats, hounds, an’ now an’ then 
a regular hoss,’ I says. 

“ “What do you mean?’ she says. “Are you a animal 
trainer ?’ 

“*Yes’m,’ I says. ‘I train ’em an’ buy ’em an’ 
sell ’em.’ 

“ “Well, I guess that’s a better business than your 
friend’s in,’ she says with a hard look at Peewee. ‘How 
does it pay?’ 

“* ‘So-so, at times,’ I says. “There’s money in it when 
things break right.’ 

“*Young man,’ she says, ‘all things will come right 
if you accept spirit guidance. Seek and ye shall find. 
Knock and it shall be opened to you.’ 
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“ Knockin’ don’t get you nowhere,’ I says. ‘If you 
can’t boost, keep still is my motto.’ 

“Aunt Minnie stops rockin’ and sort of bulges over 
the table at me. ‘Would you dispute the Scriptures?’ 
she says in a voice that shakes the chandelier. 

“Well, hardly. I should say not. No, ma’am,’ I 
says, reaching fur my handkerchief. I remember what 
Peewee tells me about sweatin’, an’ he hadn’t over- 
stated it none. You'd of thought I’d just worked the 
derby distance on a hot day. I look over at Peewee fur 
help. I don’t get it. Peewee’s in a trance. He’s got 
his arm along the back of the sofa behind Florence, an’ 
he’s lookin’ at her like she’s somethin’ that has just 
fell from Mars. The sight of him gives me an idea. 

“““My uncle Horace was a minister,’ I says; ‘but he 
died before he wised me up. If he had lived,’ I says, 
‘things would of been different with me.’ 

“Aunt Minnie bulges further over the table. ‘My 
young friend,’ she says, ‘you could not select a better 
guide through life than him who has passed on to 
wider speers of knowledge. Consult your uncle,’ she 
says, ‘and he will still advise you.’ 

““Yes, ma’am,’ I says; ‘but Uncle Horace cashed 
in, oh—seven or eight years or more ago,’ I says. 
‘That lets him out, don’t it?’ 

“Not by no means,’ says Aunt Minnie. ‘The gates 
of death have been opened at last by a simple little 
device. Wait; I'll fetch it.’ 

“She oozes up from her chair an’ beats it into the 
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other room. When she comes back she’s got a weeja 
board an’ a pad an’ pencil. ‘Bring your chair round 
here, young man,’ she says, settin’ down an’ puttin’ the 
weeja in her lap. Then she lamps Peewee’s arm along 
the back of the sofa. ‘Florence,’ she says, ‘you’re in a 
draft. Come an’ take down the messages.’ 

Florence an’ Peewee join the family circle. 

‘Now,’ says Aunt Minnie to me, ‘Place the tips of 
the fingers on the little table like you see me.’ 

““ *Yes’m,’ I says. | 

“Aunt Minnie closes her eyes and sets still for mebbe 
a minute. ‘Are there any spirits present?’ says she. 
Bing! The little table flies over to the corner of the 
board an’ stops at Yes. I look at Peewee. He looks 
at me. I can see he thinks I done it, but I'll be any 
name you want to call me if I ever stir a finger. It’s 
my hunch Aunt Minnie is puttin’ one over on me. 

“ “Have you a message for any of the present 
comp’ny?’ she says, and gets another Yes. ‘Please 
spell the name,’ she says. 

“ *B-L-I-S-T-E-R,’ says the little table. 

‘Blister!’ says Aunt Minnie. ‘That’s funny. Some 
mistake, spirit. Please try again.’ 

“Say, I'd got an awful jolt. ‘Holy catfish,’ I says. 
“What do you know about that ?’ 

““*Plenty,’ says Peewee. 7 

‘Oh, you do,’ I says. ‘Set down here, you big 
stiff. That’s all I ask you to do. Just set down here.’ 

“‘*That’s me,’ says Peewee. An’ I tell Aunt Minnie 
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the message is O. K., an’ ask her to let Peewee take a 
shot at it. 

““All right,’ she says. “Change quick. . . . Now, 
dear spirit,’ she says, when Peewee is on the job, ‘please 
tell us your name.’ 

“*D-U-C-K-F-O-O-T J-O-H-N-S-O-N,’ says the 
weeja. Before it’s half through I can feel the hair on 
top of my bean begin to lift, an’ I see Peewee’s eyes 
come poppin’ out like he’s swallowed a fishbone. Duck- 
foot Johnson is up on Trumpetor fur a work-out the 
week before. The hoss does a flop in the back stretch 
an’ shoots the boy into the fence. He’s dead when they 
go to pick him up. 

““*You take it,’ says Peewee to me. . 

“Stay with it, Bright-eyes,’ I says. ‘“That’s how 
I got my start.’ | 

“ “Not me,’ says Peewee, ‘I got enough.’ Right there 
I get a bright idea. | 

“*Listen, ma’am,’ I says. ‘Can these here spirits 
tell you what’s goin’ to happen?’ 

“ “All things is clear,” she says, ‘to them who have 
passed on.’ 

“ “Then you’re a rich woman this minute,’ I says. 
‘You got a corner on all the kale in the world.’ 

“ ‘How do you mean?’ she says. But Peewee don’t 
give her time to answer. He gets the big idea hisself. 

“ ‘Tt’s a pipe,’ he yells. “You ain’t said the half of it.’ 
He pulls the entries fur the next day, out of his pocket. 
‘Listen, ma’am,’ he says. ‘Here’s the card fur to- 
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morrow. Ask Duckfoot fur the winners. If he slips 
em to you, a bank won't hold it.’ 

“Aunt Minnie gives Peewee a witherin’ look, an’ 
tells him that his suggestion is a insult to spiritland. 
She tells him that all is love and happiness in the life 
beyond. Spirits, she says, feel only pain at ungodly 
and devilish things like hoss-racing. Spirits sing, she 
says, an’ dance fur joy. They pity such poor worms as 
Peewee, all immersed in crime an’ sin. 

“Peewee is took back a lot. He says he’s a boob, 
right to of thought of such a thing. But he says Duck- 
foot must of changed a-plenty if he’d rather dance and 
sing than study the dope-sheet. | 

“““He has changed,’ says Aunt Minnie. ‘He will 
change more an’ more as he nears the Throne. Ask 
him, an’ he will tell you.’ 

* “Go awn, ask him,’ I says. 

“You ask him,’ says Peewee. 

“ Duckfoot,’ I says, ‘have you changed ?” 

‘Yes,’ says the weeja. 

“Do you still know a good hoss when you see 
one?’ I says. 

“ ‘T’ll say I do,’ says the weeja. 

“ ‘He’s quite a ways from the Throne yet,’ says Pee- 
wee. ‘Listen, Duckfoot, do you know the winners on 
this card?’ 

“« “Ves,” says the weeja. 

“ “Will you slip ’em to us, ole kid,’ says Peewee. 
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“ Yes,’ says the weeja, prompt, an’ Peewee gives a 
yell like he’s picked a forty-to-one shot. 

“Fly at it,’ he says. ‘Let’s have the first race.’ 

“But Aunt Minnie takes her hands from the weeja 
like it’s a red-hot griddle. ‘I'll not be a party to such 
goin’s on, she says. ‘Florence,’ she says, ‘you’ve got 
to be at the store by eight. It’s time you went to bed.’ 

“ ‘Aw, listen,’ says Peewee. ‘He says he'll come 
through. This means big money. If he gives us the 
straight dope we can’t lose. Aw, listen!’ 

““*Young man,’ says Aunt Minnie, ‘my late husband 
lost the best grocery in Garden City right out at that 
track where you are. I guess I know better than to 
have anything to do with such a crooked, disgraceful 
business as bettin’ on horse races.’ 

“It looks like the stuff’s off, but right there Florence, 
who hasn’t opened her trap for ten minutes, eased in 
with some food fur thought. 

‘Auntie, dear,’ she says, ‘maybe this message has 
been sent. Maybe it’s meant that you should get back 
what you lost.’ 

“Aunt Minnie thinks this one over fur a minute. 
“You may be right, my child,’ she says, brightenin’ up, 
‘They know how I suffered in the past. This may be 
heaven’s way of restoring what is hers to a lonely 
widow. Mr. Simpson, you can question the spirit.’ 

“*Atta-boy,’ says Peewee. ‘Duckfoot, are you 
there °’ 

* *Yes,’ says the weeja. 
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“* “All right,’ says Peewee. ‘Shoot the opener.’ 

“ ‘The first race is a half-mile dash fur two-year- 
olds. Bonny Mary looks pounds the best. She’s copped 
her last out in a better field an’ oughta win this like 
breakin’ sticks. 

‘“ ‘B-O-N-N-Y,’ spells out the weeja. Peewee don’t 
let it finish. 

“*That’s enough!’ he says. “You mean the filly.’ 

** ‘Yes,’ says the weeja. 

“ ‘Bonny M-a-a-r-y in the first,’ sings out Peewee, 
like he’s callin’ the winner. “Oh, you Duckfoot! Shoot 
the second!’ 

“Ts that a good horse?’ says Aunt Minnie. 

“ ‘She’s a baby wolf,’ says Peewee. ‘She oughta 
roll. Come on, Duckfoot; second race—’ 

“Well, the weeja goes down the card, an’ picks one in 
every race. Believe me, it follows the dope. It gives 
us Matinée Idol among a bunch of dogs in the second, 
Pickwick in a fair lot of platers fur the third, Sir 
Barton to win the stake, Lucullite to grab the sprint, an’ 
Panaman to take the last one. I’d of picked ’em just 
that way myself. So would any fish. It’s one of them 
days where a odds-on stands out in every race. It 
comes to me afterward that Duckfoot ain’t told us 
nothin’; but I don’t stop to figure then. 

“It’s lucky the squirrels don’t see Peewee an’ me on 
our way back to the track that night. It’s safe fur us 
to be loose because we’re harmless, but that’s the best 
you can say. Peewee’s the worst. You see, Aunt 
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Minnie an’ Florence will be out next day to cash on 
spirit dope, an’ Peewee is not only rich but married. 
Me—I only own the Ross stable, most of the Whitney 
string, an’ Man-of-war. 

“It ain’t till next mornin’, after I lay awake buying 
stake-hosses all night, that I begin to have anythin 
less than million-dollar thoughts. I hunt up Peewee 
an’ slip him a couple of ideas as follows: ‘Listen,’ I 
says, ‘did you ever see six favorites cop in a row?” 

“Peewee thinks a minute. ‘Five come through at 
Pimlico, once,’ he says. 

“<That was once,’ I says. ‘An’ this ain’t five, it’s 
six. Let that lay on your stummick a minute. Fur- 
thermore an’ in addishun,’ I says, ‘don’t never forget 
that Duckfoot was a fairly warm kidder hisself.’ 

“All the happy gladness leaves Peewee sudden. 
‘Gosh!’ he says. ‘Do you think that smoke would hand 

us the razberry ?’ 

“Why not?? I says. ‘What do you ever do for 
him ?’ 

“‘T loan him rub-rags an’ the makin’s right along,’ 
says Peewee. ‘An’ once he cleaned me in a crap 
game.’ 

“ “Everybody loans them things,’ I says, ‘an’ he gets 
your coin when you've shot your head off tryin’ to 
take it away from a poor coon.’ 

“ ‘But, look here,’ says Peewee, turning pale, ‘if this 
dope falls down, I’m murdered. Aunt Minnie is goin’ 
to bet the works. If they get her wad—Good night!’ 
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“* ‘Listen,’ I says, ‘there’s Judge Slocum down there 
looking at his string. He’s foolish like a fox. I'll 
go over an’ pry him loose from some info about this 
here spirit business. You stay where you are and keep 
drawin’ your breath.’ 

“All right,’ says Peewee, ‘but hurry. I’m growin’ 
weaker fast.’ 

“I beat it down to the Slocum stable an’ pass the 
time of day with the judge. This Judge Slocum is a 
guy like you. He’s full of education an’ learnin’. 
He’s got a high dome of thought, horn specs, an’ a 
way of handin’ out a josh without you knowin’ it. I 
tell him what I want to know an’ ask him to wise 
me up. 

““T shall be glad to make it clear to you. Listen 
closely,’ he says. 

“Yes, sir,’ I says. 

““*A few experimenters,’ he says, ‘claim that in rare 
instances, psychic phenomena are of a spiritistic nature. 
The majority of scientists, however, deny the spiritistic 
theory in toto, and even those who have accepted it 
admit that most phenomena of the sort can be attrib- 
uted to the subnormal or subconscious mind. It is safe 
to assume, therefore, that the result of the experiments 
you have related to me are in the latter class. Is there 
anything more you wish to know?’ 

“ “Don’t kid me, Judge,’ I says. ‘This is serious. 
A dame is goin’ to bet her dough on this spirit dope 
this afternoon. What about it?’ 
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“‘*Ah, the woman in the case,’ he says. ‘Tell the 
lady, with my compliments, to keep her money in her— 
er—stocking.’ 

“Well, where does this weeja stuff come from, 
then?’ I says. 

“It sprouts from the human bean,’ says the judge. 
‘It grows in the dark and mysterious recess of the mind 
where dreams are made.’ 

“*You mean it’s got nothin’ on a dream,’ I says. 

* “You've guessed it,’ he says. 

“IT beat it back to Peewee an’ slip him the glad 
tidings. 

“ “Come awn,’ says Peewee. ‘We'll make a get-away. 
She’ll be out here in a coupla hours.’ 

“Lay off that,’ I says. “Where do you think you 
stand when her an’ Florence don’t find you here? Now, 
listen to me, an’ you'll own a fur-lined bathtub with 
plush handles.’ 

“* ‘Shoot,’ says Peewee; ‘but make it snappy.’ 

““We meet ’em all sereno at the grandstand like 
we told ’em,’ I says. “Then we put her wise that Duck- 
foot 1s sore at you before he takes the dive off Trum- 
petor,’ I says. ‘We tell her we've talked with all the 
jockeys, an’ from what we hear we think Duckfoot is 
double-crossin’ us, an’ we'd better leave it alone.’ 

“Pewee takes me to his bosom. ‘I guess that’s a poor 
idea,’ he says. ‘Oh, Boy!’ 

“ ‘That ain’t all,’ I says. 

“IT could listen to you forever,’ says Peewee. 
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** ‘They may cut loose a good thing to-day,’ I says. 
‘We mooch around among the gang, and find out if 
somebody’s tryin’ with a long shot. If it looks right, 
we put Aunt Minnie on. She wins big. Right there 
you’re aces. You tell her you'll slip her live ones like 
that right along when you're her favorite nephew. Do 
you get me?’ 

‘“Peewee’s holdin’ my hand and babblin’ like a child 
by now. He tells me never to forget that Florence an’ 
him will always have a place in the home fur me. 

“‘*That’s all right,’ I says. ‘Let’s hop out an’ see 
what’s what among the bunch. Tell the boys you 
gotta know somethin’ to-day especial. Tell em you'll 
return the favor big with every hoss you've got, an’ 
mine besides. Now, fly at it.’ 

“I start one way an’ Peewee another. I see every- 
body that oughta be in the know an’ pull a line of sob 
stuff, but all I get is the frozen orb. I meet one guy 
who says that another guy tells him that one of his 
swipes hears another swipe say they’re goin’ to put 
one across in the last race; an’ that’s the best I get. 
Peewee don’t have no luck, neither, an’ we get another 
jolt when Aunt Minnie an’ Florence show up and we 
spill our story about what we hear from the jockeys. 

* “Do you think I’d listen to them crooks,’ says Aunt 
Minnie, ‘when I’ve got a spirit voice to guide me? 
I’ve come out here, with heavenly help to get back what 
belongs to me,’ she says, ‘an’ I puppose to get it back. 
Now let me look at my list again,’ she says; ‘Bonny 
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Mary—what a sweet name! One of you take this 
twenty dollars and bet it on dear little Bonny Mary.’ 

“ “Listen, ma’am,’ says Peewee. “This filly’s an odds- 
on. She’s only one-to-two.’ | 

““*That’s good,’ says Aunt Minnie. ‘She ought to 
beat two of them easy enough. Run along now, like 
T’ve told you.’ 

‘‘Peewee explains to her it’s the odds he’s talkin’ 
about, not the number of entries, and after she’s wise 
that she’s gotta put up twenty to win ten, an’ we argue 
with her a while, she says she'll stay off the first one. 

“Well, Bonny Mary gets off in front and leaves the 
field like they’re tied. She wins by five len’ths, pulled 
up, an’ Aunt Minnie looks at Peewee like he’s a mur- 
derer. 

‘* ‘Now I guess you’re beginning to understand what 
advice from above is worth,’ she says. She dives in a 
black bag she’s carryin’ an’ comes up with Duckfoot’s 
tips an’ her roll. She looks at the paper an’ hands 
Peewee the roll. “There’s all I brought—fifty dollars,’ 
she says. ‘Now you march down and bet every cent 
of it on Matinée Idol, bless him, an’ come straight back 
here when you’ve done it.’ 

‘“‘ “Peewee takes the roll and starts fur the books, 
givin’ me the eye to come along. But Aunt Minnie 
stops me. 

*“<*Vou stay here,’ she says. An’ I can see she won’t 
let both of us get away with that fifty bones. 

Peewee gets the money up at six-to-five, and brings 
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Aunt Minnie the ticket. She puts it in her bag and 
sets back with a peaceful smile. She acts like the race 
is in; but it ain’t, believe me. The Idol hoss don’t get 
away good an’ strikes a jam at the first turn. It looks 
like he’s out of it, but Loftus is up an’ that saves the 
bacon. At the head of the stretch he goes to work on 
that dog an’ I'll say he rode him. At that he’s got 
nothin’ on Peewee. Peewee stands up in his seat an’ 
lifts the hoss every jump from the head of the stretch 
to the wire. Loftus kicks a win out of the plater, but 
you can’t tell where Peewee’s color stops an’ his face 
begins when it’s over. Florence squeaks a couple of 
times but Aunt Minnie don’t bat an eye. She’s got her 
hands folded over her stummick at the finish. It’s a 
cinch she’d be rockin’ if she had a chair. 

“‘Peewee cashes the ticket for her and tries to slip 
her the roll. Aunt Minnie lamps her list and pushes it 
back at him. ‘On Pickwick,’ she says. 

““All?’ says Peewee. 

“* “All,” says Aunt Minnie. 

“Peewee don’t work so hard that race. The favorite 
gets a nice break an’ grabs the win by a len’th at even 
money. Peewee gets orders to bet the works on Sir 
Barton in the stake, an’ does it. 

“The Ross bear-cat is one-to-three, but he’d ought 
to of been nothin’ to a thousand. He’s a great colt all 
the time, an’ when he’s right I'll tell the World an’ 
Herald it takes a hoss to beat him. He was right 
that day. He just come out an’ galloped. He was 
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prickin’ his ears an’ lookin’ at the scenery all the way. 

“By this time Aunt Minnie’s suspicions that we'll 
make a get-away with her dough has faded some, so 
when she tells Peewee to send it all in on Lucullite in 
the sprint, an’ Peewee gives me a wild look,'I go along 
with him. 

““What’ll I do?’ says Peewee. ‘She’s copped three 
in a row, an’ that makes four that run to form. She 
must think it’s against the rules for a favorite to lose. 
She’s doublin’ up backward. The way she works it she 
drops the whole bundle the first time she picks a wrong 
one. What’ll I do?’ 

““T give it up,’ I says. ‘At that, you’re doin’ the 
best you can. Do you know anything that can beat the 
Lucullite hoss in this race?’ 

““*No,’ says Peewee. ‘He oughta grab it.’ 

“ ‘There you are,’ I says. ‘If you can put her on a 
live one, it’s different. All I know fur you to do is 
lay it on the public choice an’ let ’em run.’ 

“Peewee begins to cuss. He cusses Aunt Minnie 
fur a while, an’ then he starts in on me fur monkeyin’ 
with the weeja. 

“ “Where do you get that stuff?’ I says. ‘Don’t you 
tell me to spring Uncle Horace on her? I guess I'll 
leave you flat, right now.’ 

“ “Aw, furget it,’ says Peewee. ‘Can’t you stand 
fur a kid? It ain’t you, it’s that damn Duckfoot. What 
does the pinhead want to fall off his hoss fur? The 
poor fish! 
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“We put up the roll on Lucullite, an’ he stands a long 
drive to beat Flags a nod. The race leaves Peewee limp 
as a rag, an’ when Aunt Minnie gives him the word to 
lay it all on Panaman, he can only make motions. I 
go along with him to help split it up, because it’s a nice 
bundle by this time an’ the bookies’ll think it’s wise 
money. : 

“‘Peewee’s glassy-eyed by now, an’ I try to brighten 
him up. ‘What’s the matter with you?’ I says. “Things 
has broke elegant fur you. If you get her back home 
with this roll you take Florence to a picture show that 
night.’ 

““That’s fine,’ says Peewee. ‘Only six favorites has 
got to win to-day fur her to go home with a roll. 
That’s all—just six.’ 

“Just then Peg-leg Peters hobbles past. He’s movin’ 
like he’s on his way. ‘Meet me under the stand,’ he 
says, out of the side of his face, an’ we trail him. 

“TI been lookin’ fur you both,’ says Peg-leg, when 
we’re over by the lunch counter. ‘I hear you want one 
special to-day. Listen. Golden Chimes. He’s a great 
colt. He has cracked heels for a while, but he’s good 
again. This is a prep. race. He can run over that 
field like they’re part of the track, an’ he’s out to win. 
I just bet two hundred myself. Here’s the ticket. I 
get ten-to-one, but it’s eight by this time. ’Nough said. 
So long.’ 

“Now this Peg-leg is wise as six owls. When he 
bets on one it’s gotta break a leg to lose. He’s second 
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trainer for the Gerrys, who own this Golden Chimes. 
The Gerrys paid fifteen thousand fur the colt at a 
yearlin’ sale. It looks like a cinch. 

“Come on quick,’ I says to Peewee. ‘Here’s where 
you win yourself a home.’ 

‘We start for the books on a run. ‘Bet part of it 
fur me,’ says Peewee, handin’ me three hundred. 

“All right,’ I says. ‘I bet a hundred of my own 
besides.’ 

“Me too,’ says Pewee. ‘See you later.’ 

“TI get Aunt Minnie’s three hundred up with Ernie 
Sholes an’ bet a hundred fur myself with Mark Solo- 
mon, both at eight-to-one. When I meet Peewee he’s 
got the same price, an’ he’s full of joy an’ rapture. 
But when he slips Aunt Minnie the happy news about 
bettin’ her money on Golden Chimes, it’s a wonder 
what she says don’t melt the paint off the grandstand 
posts. She runs out of remarks after awhile, an’ winds 
up by tellin’ Florence that mebbe from now on she'll 
let her ole aunt keep her safe from snakes an’ adders. 

“But, listen,’ says Peewee. 

“ ‘Listen to a thing like you,’ she says, “when I have 
a voice from spiritland to guide me?’ 

“ “All right,’ says Peewee; ‘but when this race is 
over an’ I hand you right at five thousand I guess you'll 
act different.’ 

“That don’t get him nothin’ fur a minute, but Flor- 
ence puts in. 
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“ “What if Mr. Simpson is right, Auntie,’ she says, 
‘and you win five thousand dollars?’ 

“ ‘Be still, child,’ says Aunt Minnie. ‘You're just a 
innocent dove in a den of thieves. . . . How much did 
you say I’ll win?’ she says to Peewee. 

““Four thousand six hundred bucks,’ says Peewee. 

““Humph?!’ says Aunt Minnie, lookin’ at the tickets. 
“Well, we’ll see.” She sets down an’ begins to fan her- 
self with her program. Her lips is drawed together 
so tight you can’t see her mouth. 

“When they parade, the Gerry colt looks like a mil- 
lion dollars. He’s a bright chestnut an’ shows class a 
foot thick. 

“‘ ‘Which one is Panaman?’ says Aunt Minnie. 

““ “The first one,’ says Peewee. ‘If you want to see 
a real hoss look at the third one. That’s Golden 
Chimes.’ 

“‘Ain’t he a beauty?’ says Florence. But Aunt Min- 
nie don’t open her face. 

“Well, they get off, an’ a guy behind us starts to call 
the race. ‘Golden Chimes in front,’ he says. 

“ “You hear that?’ yells Peewee. “Come awn, baby!’ 

“‘ “Golden Chimes two len’ths!’ says the guy behind 
us, ‘an’ runnin’ easy!’ He'd said an armload. I’m 
watchin’ the colt through my glasses an’ he has the field 
dizzy. He’s just playin’ along. 

“‘ ‘Golden Chimes, five len’ths,’ says the guy behind 
us. ‘He'll win by a block.’ Florence begins to squeal 
an’ bounce up an’ down in her seat. I seen Aunt 
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Minnie loosen her lips a little an’ stop fannin’ herself. 

“Just then they hit the first turn an’ I'll tell you 
what that colt done. He was a good colt runnin’ easy 
in front of a bunch of crabs, but he goes clear to the 
outside fence on this Prince-of-Wales’-delight, Ole- 
England-forever race track. The field gets to him 
before the boy straightens him out, but he’s movin’ 
away again when they swing into the stretch. All he’s 
got to do is romp home. Does he do it? Not him. 
He’s a bright colt that’s learned already where the rail 
oughta be in the stretch. So he goes huntin’ it right 
across the track. By the time he’s gee-hawed straight 
again the best he can do is to come home like a house 
afire and finish in second place a nose back of Panaman. 

“*Panaman wins,’ they yell all around us. Aunt 
Minnie takes off her specs an’ puts ’em in her bag. Next 
she gets up slow an’ brushes the front of her dress. 

“Come, Florence!’ she says, an’ her an’ Florence 
move out into the aisle an’ leave us settin’ where we are. 
Peewee don’t even watch ’em go.” 


V. Soft Craws 
I 


I have just discovered through a local fisherman by 
the name of Dab Pringle that a soft craw is a crawfish 
which has lost its shell and has not yet grown a 
new one. 

“You get ’em under rocks in the crick,” Dab in- 
formed me. ‘‘When craws are sheddin’, a bass won’t 
look at nothin’ else.”’ 

A mournful curiosity had prompted me to seek out 
Dab. The knowledge I acquired from him comes 
too late. I give it space because it bears somewhat 
on the facts I am about to disclose. 


I had not seen Henry Beasly for a number of 
years. His occasional letters were always posted from 
some out-of-the-way place—Sardnahunk Lake, Maine; 
Long Key Fishing Camp, Florida; Catalina Island, 
California. Each letter contained news of the fishing 
in the waters where he happened at that time to be 
casting his lure. 

“Took nine rainbows, all over a pound, to-day,” 
I would read aloud to Gertrude. Or: ‘No tuna here 
this season. Yellowtail and albacore fairly plentiful.” 

Gertrude sniffed audibly at such bits of informa- 
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tion in Henry’s letters. “Imagine a man spending his 
life yanking silling little fish out of silly little brooks!” 
she would exclaim. “Does he ever do anything 
useful ?” 

Although personally I cannot see how a man can 
devote himself to fishing when he might be playing 
golf, I always defended Henry warmly. 

“TI don’t know what he does. I haven’t seen him 
since we graduated,’ I would remind Gertrude. “I 
know one thing about him, though—he isn’t trying 
to psychoanalize the fish or teach them rhythmic 
dancing.” 

“You're referring to Madge, of course,” Gertrude 
would say icily. “I don’t care to compare anything 
as fine as Madge with your Henry Beasly. It would 
be too grotesque.” 

Madge had been Gertrude’s | dearest friend at col- 
lege. I had never met her, but I felt that my strong 
antipathy toward her was entirely justified. To begin 
with, she taught “Control of Mind and Body” in an 
ultra-modern school for girls. This rather suggested 
bobbed hair, horn spectacles and mouth-breathing. 

Then, she had never married. Gertrude’s explana- 
tion was extraordinary. , 

“Madge has an unfortunate sense of humor,’ she 
told me. “She gets along splendidly with a man until 
he falls in love with her. After that he’s sure to do 
something that strikes her as ridiculous and she simply 
shrieks, That settles it. No man can stand being 
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laughed at. It’s a great pity,” she sighed regretfully. 
“She’s getting on.” 

Though this did not fit my conception of Madge it 
was not at all to her credit. A man in love is the 
victim of a delusion. He is a mental sufferer, an 
afflicted person. Why laugh? My secret dislike of 
Madge increased. If she wasn’t a pill she was cer- 
tainly a heartless female. 

I did not confide this belief to Gertrude. Asa matter 
of fact I never referred to Madge in any way, unless 
driven to it by an uncalled-for attack on Henry. It 
was outrageous that Gertrude should criticize Henry, 
when she had never met him. I pointed this out to 
her. She retorted by asking me why, never having 
so much as laid eyes on Madge, I positively hated her. 
It is impossible to argue with a woman. 

Gertrude’s attitude toward Henry being what it was, 
a telegram I received from him one morning caused 
me some uneasiness. He would start east from Cali- 
fornia in two weeks, he informed me, and would like 
to stop off for a visit with us. 

I took the telegram to Gertrude and laid it before her. 
She read it and became unaccountably thoughtful. I 
was about to tell her that her silence was a positive 
insult to my old friend, when she spoke. 

“TIT wonder what sort of an income he has?” she 
asked musingly. “It must be fairly good,” she went 
on, “or he couldn’t fly about the country the way 
he does.” Suddenly she brightened and looked up at 
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me. “Wire him we'll be delighted, of course,” she 
ordered. “And— Wait! I want you to send a wire 
for me at the same time.” 

She went to her desk, scribbled for a moment and 
handed me the following day letter: 


Dearest Madge: Promised visit to us cannot be post- 
poned longer if you still care the tiniest bit for me. 
Will you come week after next for an indefinite stay? 
Will never forgive you if you refuse. 

GERTRUDE. 


I read this and departed in silence for the telegraph 
office. Evidently Gertrude proposed to mitigate the 
fancied horror of Henry’s visit by the presence of her 
beloved Madge. Very well, I thought, dear old Hen 
and I would be sufficient company for each other. 
We could spend the greater part of the time at the 
country club. Despite his fishing I had no doubt Hen 
shot a respectable game of golf. 

It was something of a coincidence that Henry ar- 
rived only one train ahead of Madge. I had been 
puzzled for several days by Gertrude’s sudden interest 
in him. She asked me numerous questions about his 
appearance, his manners, his family. Thinking over 
this change in her attitude, I concluded that, fearing a 
coldness on my part toward Madge, she was prepared 
to assume a deceptive cordiality toward Henry. | 

I did not let Gertrude know that I understood her 
tactics until she insisted on getting into the motor as 
I was leaving the house to meet Henry’s train. 
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“You need not continue the farce any longer,” I 
told her with dignity. “Let me go and meet my old 
friend alone. I hope I’m enough of a gentleman not 
to be rude to a woman in my own home.” 

Gertrude ignored my insinuation. “Stop being 
absurd and start the motor,”’ she directed with an 
impatience I could not understand. 

I gave her a searching look and observed that a cer- 
tain eagerness, almost excitement, in her face was not 
assumed. I began to relent toward her as I realized 
that her loyalty to me was at work at last. Regardless 
of her own feelings she was ready to give Henry a 
decent welcome for my sake. 

“You said he was one of the Connecticut Beaslys ?” 
she asked, as I let in the clutch. 

“Yes, my dear,” I replied, “and the most attractive 
fellow you ever met. You're bound to like him.” 

“TI hope so; I do hope so,” said Gertrude earnestly. 

There was no mistaking the sincerity in her voice. 
I warmed to it at once. We chatted pleasantly as we 
drove to the station. All I wanted for Henry with 
Gertrude was half a chance. I felt certain ‘he would 
do the rest. 

I altered this opinion somewhat when I first observed 
Henry getting from the Pullman to the station plat- 
form. Appearances mean so much to women. I had 
counted heavily on Henry there. Of course he would 
seem a little older than during college days—I was 
slightly more mature myself; but that he would some- 
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how have become a stout, florid-faced man with some- 
thing of a paunch had never for a moment occurred 
to me. | 

Concealing my astonishment I greeted him with 
enthusiasm, led him to the motor and presented him 
to Gertrude. As he took off his hat I was positively 
stunned. A man may lose a little hair quite early in 
life if that sort of thing runs in his family. I have 
taken to brushing mine from left to right because 
Gertrude likes it that way; and why accentuate a slight 
thinness of hair, absurd in a man of my years? 

But Henry! His exposed crown was a calamity 
as I recalled his waving locks during football seasons 
of the past. I was thankful when he put on his hat 
and turned to me for another handclasp. This over, 
he took to staring at me with a sort of puzzled 
expression which I was at a loss to account for. 

“Look here,” he said at last, “have you got chronic 
dyspepsia or anything?” 

“Certainly not,” I told him. 

“You've been well right along since you left school ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Have you had business worries?” he asked, con- 
tinuing to stare at me. 

“None whatever,” I assured him somewhat coldly. 
“Why do you aske”’ | i | 

He hesitated for a moment. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
he said vaguely. “I presume your work keeps you 
indoors a lot.” : 
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I admitted this. 

“That accounts for it,” he decided. “I’m never 
indoors if I can help it. Nothing like outdoor exercise 
to keep aman young. You see what it’s done for me.” 

I changed the subject hastily by inquiring about his 
baggage. 

“Two trunks,” he told me. ‘Here are the checks. 
I don’t suppose I’ll need the big leather one. There’s 
no fishing here, is there?’ 

My hope of his making a favorable impression on 
Gertrude had disappeared, but I would do what I 
could for him. I led him quickly out of earshot of 
the car. 

“No,” I said firmly, “there is no fishing here. No 
fishing of any sort.” 

He sighed heavily, then suddenly brightened. ‘We 
might find some by motoring about,” he suggested. 

I looked him squarely in the eye. “Listen, Hen,” 
I said; “you have been fishing constantly for years. 
You have come to spend a week with me. I do not 
fish. My wife does not fish. There is not a fish, so 
far as I know, in this part of the state.”’ 

“Sure, all right, I get you,” he said hastily. “I 
just thought I’d mention it.” 

But it was evident that fishing was still on his mind. 
This was indicated by a remark he made as we were 
driving up from the station. 

“Pretty flat country, this,’ he said. “Noticed it 
from the train. Streams are apt to be muddy in a 
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flat country. How do you amuse yourself around 
here ?”’ 

I was about to explain that we had as sweet an 
eighteen-hole course as he’d ever swung a club over, 
when Gertrude spoke up unexpectedly. 

“You'll have the dearest girl in the world to amuse | 
you while you're here, Mr. Beasly,” she said. “A 
school friend of mine is coming to us for a visit. She 
gets in at one o'clock.” 

It dawned on me that Gertrude’s sense of hospitality 
had completely triumphed. She was even willing to 
sacrifice her best friend. This was splendid of her, 
I thought, when I considered that after all my glowing 
descriptions of Henry she must be as greatly shocked 
as I. It came to me that I would not ask it of her. 
It was too much! 

I told Gertrude, with a meaning look, that I would 
take care of entertaining Henry. I said that we would 
knock around together and not bother any one else. 

“You'll be better off with me, Hen,” I said. “This 
girl who’s coming is dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” repeated Henry with sudden interest. 
“What do you mean—dangerous?” 

“‘Why the moment she gets a man interested in her 
she laughs at him,” I explained. At this point Ger- 
trude poked me violently with her elbow. I turned 
to her and met a dagger glance. 

“Laughs at him!’ exclaimed Henry. “What for?” 
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“IT don’t know why she laughs,’ I said lamely. 
“How long can you stay, Henp” 

Henry ignored my question. “Laughs at him! 
That’s queer. What sort of a girl is she? Is she 
good-looking ?” 

“‘She was considered the most attractive girl in the 
class,” Gertrude told him quickly. 

“Were you in the class?” asked Henry. 

Gertrude acknowledged that she was. 

Henry leaned over the front seat and looked at her 
with some deliberation. “Then eee a wonder,” he 
said bluntly. - 

Gross flattery is bound to be offensive to an intelli- 
gent woman. I was thankful when Gertrude took it 
with a smile, merely showing by her heightened color 
that she had felt the crudity of the remark. I con- 
cluded that I owed her something in the way of an 
apology. This I attempted to make while Henry was 
being shown to his room. 

“All I can say is that he has changed,” I told her 
sadly. “I never could have dreamed it.”’ 

“Yes,” she said; “he’s not at all what I imagined.” 

“I’m grateful to you,” I said. “I do hope you'll 
keep it up and not let him see.” 

“See what?” asked Gertrude. 

“How you feel about him.” 

“Why shouldn’t I let him see it?” she deniantied: 
“I should think you’d want him to know how much 
I like him. He’s so big and wholesome-looking,” she 
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went on with enthusiasm. “So frank and honest in 
what he says. It’s far better than I hoped. Why were 
you so stupid in the car? If she laughs at him [ll 
never. forgive her.’’ 

Before I could reply to this amazing speech Henry 
came down, and presently we all drove to the station 
to meet Madge. 

If my first glimpse of Henry had been a shock the 
appearance of Madge was no less surprising. She 
had, to begin with, a quantity of dark red hair. Her 
face was thin, but this somehow added to its peculiar 
appeal. Her lips, too, lacked fullness. Her mouth 
was simply a vermilion gash, accentuating the white- 
ness of her skin. Her eyes were extraordinary. They 
were green; not a cold green; they reminded me of sea 
water in the sunlight. I made up my mind at once 
that I would be as cordial to her as Gertrude had been 
to Henry. It was the only decent thing to do. 

Later I had a moment alone with Gertrude and drew 
her into the study. 

“I want to tell you frankly what I think of your 
friend,” I began. 

“Please don’t,” Gertrude broke in. “I never could 
have dreamed it; never. The poor haggard soul! 
Oh, she must have this chance! But he’s your old 
friend, and so fine. What do you think?” 

_ I closed the door and faced her. “Now,” I said, 
“let’s get this thing straight. Am I to infer that you 
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brought Madge here with the deliberate intention of 
marrying her to Henry?” 

“Infer?” cried Gertrude. ‘“Isn’t that like a man? 
You knew exactly what I was doing. From what you 
told me about him I thought he’d be lucky to get her. 
I hadn’t seen her in so long. Could I be expected 
to know she had changed so? Now could I?” 

“Then you did bring her here for the purpose I 
have stated?” 

“You knew that days ago,” said Gertrude irritably. 
“And now you suddenly i 

“T knew! How, pray?” 

“How could you help it? What did you think I 
was bringing her here for?” 

Words failed me. As the full realization of this 
plan of Gertrude’s came over me my indignation rose. 
To sacrifice a woman like Madge to an instinct for 
matchmaking struck me as little short of ruthless. 

“Well, I must say: ” T began. 

“Never mind what you must say. Of course, he’s 
your friend; I realize that. What are you going 
to do?” | 

“Do?” I said. “There will be no necessity of doing 
anything. She’ll never look at him.” 

“She'll never look at him?” repeated Gertrude, 
staring at me. “Is that the way you feel about it?” 

“How else could any one feel about it?” I demanded. 
“T’m willing to admit I’ve misled you unintentionally 
about Henry. He has grown prematurely middle-aged 
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for some reason, and has coarsened beyond belief. I 
can’t conceive of a woman with the attractiveness of 
Madge feeling anything but repulsion for him.” 

Gertrude had been listening to me intently. Her 
manner now changed. It became curiously light- 
hearted. She kissed me affectionately and told me that 
I was probably right. 

“But if he likes her and Madge should happen to 
fancy him,” she said, “what then?” 

I told her that out of loyalty to the Henry of old 
I would do what I could to help him win such a charm- 
ing woman for his wife. 

Gertrude kissed me again. 

“Good old Dibsey,” she said—for some reason she 
calls me Dibsey when she is in a particularly pleasant 
frame of mind—“I knew I could count on you. Sup- 
pose we play a foursome this afternoon to help them 
get acquainted.” 

“Righto!”’ I agreed. 


II 

The affair between Henry and Madge developed with 
a rapidity that was astounding. It was apparent from 
the first that Henry was smitten. He said very little 
at luncheon, but watched Madge with obvious approval 
as she and Gertrude chatted about college days. 

That same afternoon, as we were attempting to play 
the foursome we had planned, Henry began the first 
of his strange advances. At the first tee he took 
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an awkward stance and chopped the ball about thirty 
yards down the fairway. In the silence which is apt 
to follow such a stroke he turned and addressed Madge. 

“Never did see much in this game,” he told her. 
“Give me a three-ounce rod with something alive at 
the end of it and I know what to do. This thing"— 
here he flourished his driver contemptuously — “is 
—well, it doesn’t suit me, that’s all.” 

“You're a fisherman, are you, Mr. Beasly?” asked 
Madge politely, as we went forward from the tee. 

I felt that we were on dangerous ground. Later, 
of course, Madge must be told that Henry’s life work 
was fishing; but the fact must be broken to her by 
degrees. I had opened my lips to change the subject, 
when Gertrude, to my sd la answered with extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm: 

“He’s an expert, my dear. Just recently he caught 
nine catalinas at Rainbow Island.” 

“Really? How wonderful!” said Madge, with an 
admiring look at Henry. 

Henry explained to Gertrude that it was tuna he 
fished for at Catalina Island, not rainbow trout. Then 
again addressing Madge he said that tuna ran from 
fifty to several hundred pounds in weight. Arriving 
at his ball he stood beside it and described tuna fishing 
to her at some length. 

“Would you mind playing, Hen?” I said. “We're 
holding up the people behind us.” | 
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He apologized and at once drove diagonally across 
the fairway into the rough. 

“As I was saying,” he resumed, falling into step 
beside Madge, “the lure used for tuna is flying fish, 
either trolled behind the boat or suspended sometimes 
in, sometimes out of the water from a kite. When the 
tuna strikes, you-——”’ 

- “Here’s veut ball, Hen,” I said. 

“Thanks,” he acknowledged, and shot the ball into 
a ravine just ahead. 

As we advanced towards its edge Henry halted 
suddenly. - 

“By Jove!” he said. “That ravine is exactly like a 
ravine on the west branch of the Broadhead in Pennsyl- 
vania. The stream curves around a bluff like that over 
there and sweeps south. There is a pool about halfway 
down the ravine. It’s too deep to wade. You fish 
it from the east bank. I’ve taken some lunkers out 
of there with a dry fly early in the season. Later they 
want grasshoppers.” 

“Will tunas eat a tiny little Br assHOppen: ?” asked 
Gertrude interestedly. 

“I’m speaking of trout now,” explained Hieiay: 
“Hey, boy!’’ he called to the caddie. “Throw that ball 
up out of that. I'll just take a whack at it from here.” 

We managed to play eight holes before dark. That 
was the last of our golfing together. 

It was nearly the last of any companionship between 
the four of us. I had intended, the following day, to 
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give up my usual morning’s work in the study and my 
afternoon on the links to entertaining our guests. I 
attempted to put this into effect by joining Madge and 
Henry, who had gone out into the garden together 
shortly after breakfast. I had put down Henry’s 
unfortunate discussion of fishing the day before to 
embarrassment. A frightful duffer at golf, the poor 
fellow had simply taken refuge in a topic about which 
he could speak with authority. 

As I strolled along the garden path and caught a 
sudden view of our guests I stopped to observe the 
pleasant picture they made. They had lingered by 
the sun dial. Madge was idly tracing the Roman 
numerals on its face with a slim finger as she listened to 
what Henry was saying. And Henry! As I noticed 
the intentness of his look, the earnestness with which 
he was speaking, my heart went out to him. A charm- 
ing woman, in a garden new washed with dew and 
bathed in sunshine, had obviously awakened all the 
poetry in Henry’s nature. He was bending toward 
Madge with an almost boyish eagerness that made 
me think of him as he had been in days gone by. This 
was something like it, I thought. It might even be 
possible that no woman could resist such passionate 
devotion. At that moment I sincerely hoped so. 

I was about to withdraw quietly, when there came 
a shift in the breeze and Henry’s words floated to 
me over a row of hollyhocks. 

“And that salmon,’”I heard, “headed straight down- 
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stream into the rapids. He fought forty-five minutes, 
so the guide told me afterwards.” 

I all but staggered where I stood. Was it saedible 
the fellow thought the relating of piscatorial achieve- 
ments was the way to a woman’s heart? It began to 
look like it. I joined them abruptly and launched at 
once into an interesting account of my match with 
Hooper in the finals for the club cup. 

I had described each play carefully up to the twelfth 
hole, I think it was, when Gertrude called my name 
and I was forced to excuse myself for a moment. 
Hurrying to the house I asked her with some impa- 
tience why she had called. 

“T thought you wanted to finish that article,” she 
explained. | 

“My dear,” I said, “that article can wait. I told you 
yesterday I’d help with your plan. Well—I meant it. 
I intend to give up everything else. I must get back 
to them at once.” a 

“It’s awfully good of you, Dibsey,” said Gertrude, 
“but I think they can take care of themselves this 
morning. It isn’t necessary for you to give up your 
work.” 

“It isn’t necessary, eh?” I said. “Do you know 
what he was doing when I joined them just now? 
Talking about fish!’’ 

“Was he?” exclaimed Gertrude, brightening. 
“That’s splendid!’ 
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“Splendid?” I repeated. “It’s fatal! She can’t stand 
much more of it. That’s certain.” 

“Yes, she can,” Gertrude assured me. “Fishing is 
sacred with him, He’s paying her the biggest sort 
of compliment. He’s laying his fish at her feet. She 
understands.” | ; 
~ “Do you think an intelligent woman can listen to 
fish stories from morning ’til night?” I scoffed. 

“Do you happen to remember,” asked Gertrude 
dreamily, ‘‘what you talked to me about, the summer 
before you proposed?” 

“I do not,” I replied. “I trust I had more than one 
topic of conversation.” 

“Yes, you had two,” Gertrude informed me. ‘“Your- 
self and golf.” 

I said no more. I simply went to.my study,-where 
I remained until luncheon. That afternoon I played 
my usual round with Hooper and continued my regular 
itinerary for the rest of the week, washing my hands 
of the whole affair. 

On Thursday morning, I think it was, I heard voices 
outside my study window. Until that moment I had 
not the slightest idea that Henry’s extraordinary 
method of wooing would prove anything but disas- 
trous. I was entirely unprepared, therefore, for what 
I saw when I looked out. 

Madge and Henry were on the lawn. Henry had 
a fishing rod in his hand. They were standing close 
together. Henry was talking, Madge was listening— 
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this was to be expected—but Madge was looking up at 
him intently with almost adoration in her face. Her 
expression was so unguarded that I felt like an eaves- 
dropper. I was turning from the window when Henry 
handed the rod to Madge with a gesture that one might 
use in presenting a sacred relic. or the crown jewels 
of an empire. 

“Now,” said he, “with the wrist as I have shown 
you, cast for that bed of what-you-may-call-’ems over 
there.”’ 

“They’re peonies,” said Madge. 

“All right; peonies,” said Henry. “Now cast.” 

“I’m terribly frightened,” breathed Madge. ‘This 
is your best rod, isn’t it?” : 

“My best,” Henry assured her. “But not too good 
for you,” he added with a deeply meaning look. At 
this point he happened to see me. a 

“Oh, hello!’ he said with some confusion. “Are 
we disturbing you? I was just showing the little girl 
how to use a fly rod.” : 

I told them I was not being disturbed and returned 
to my desk. 

That night when Madge and Getiviae had gone up- 
stairs and I was about to suggest to Henry that we 
also turn in, he selected a chair, lit a cigar, and after 
puffing at it in silence for a moment suddenly ad- 
dressed me. 

“Nothing in this bachelor business, old man,” he 
said gruffly without meeting my eye. 
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I told him I had found a home and a wife more 
than compensation for the loss of a certain amount 
of freedom and lack of responsibility. 

“Yes,” he agreed doubtfully “I don’t know about 
the home part of it. I’ve always thought of a wife as 
a good pal to knock about with. I’ve been rather on 
the lookout for a teachable, understanding sort of a 
girl who could learn to handle herself on a stream or 
in a canoe. I’ve been so busy that I never ran across 
one until—well, until now.” He turned and met 
my eye. 

“You mean 
ceiling. 

He nodded. 

‘“‘She’s the first woman,” he confided to me, “who 
has a natural understanding of the thousand and one 
details necessary to successful fishing. If things go 
well I hope to spend the next few years developing 
her aptitude for the art, or rather science, to which 
I am devoted. In short, I hope to make an angler 
of her.” | 

I asked him whether Madge had consented to tak- 
ing him on as a permanent fishing instructor. 

“Well, no,” said Henry. “I haven’t asked her out- 
right as yet, but I have reason to hope. Just to-day, 
for instance, she said a beautiful thing: ‘Life is a 
- game,’ she said. ‘An expert fisherman is only playing 
a different game from the statesman or musician or 
sculptor. I can understand how it takes the same skill 
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to land a salmon that it does to write a poem or model 
a statue.’ Those were almost her exact words,” he 
informed me in a voice that shook with emotion. 

“TI remember what you said about her laughing at 
men,” he went on after a pause. “I wondered about 
that at first. I understand it perfectly now. A girl 
like her must have a man she can respect. He must 
be an expert in his line—whatever it 1s. Well, when- 
ever a dub wanted to marry her she simply laughed 
at him. You can’t blame her.” 

Gertrude was responsible for the motor ride the 
next day. I have often reminded her of that. As we 
rose from luncheon she suggested that we all take a 
drive that afternoon, returning for a late supper. 

As we sat in the motor waiting for our guests I 
asked her why she had suggested the drive. 

“She’s had him steadily for a week and a half,” 
Gertrude explained. And added, “Didn’t you notice 
at luncheon ?” 

“Notice what?” I asked. 

Gertrude gave me a significant look. “She wanted 
to giggle,’ she said tensely. At this moment Madge 
and Henry appeared in the front door. Gertrude raised 
her voice. “Suppose we let the men sit in front, Madge 
dear,’”’ she suggested. “I want you all to myself.” 

I had selected a road for the drive which I thought 
would bring us out through some hilly country rare 
in our section of the state. We reached these hills at 
last and coasted down a winding road into a peace- 
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ful looking valley. Suddenly we were confronted by 
an iron bridge, and a moment later saw that it spanned 
a sizable stream. 

Henry clutched my arm in a grip of steel. “Stop!” 
he cried. 

I jammed on the brakes. We came to a halt just 
at the edge of the bridge. I turned to him, thinking 
his hat had blown off, and saw him staring at something 
below and to the right of the bridge. Following his 
glance I beheld a figure. With his back against a 
towering sycamore tree on the edge of the stream 
was a man—an old man. He was fishing. Henry 
got out of the car and walked to the edge of the bridge. 

“Any luck?” he called. 

For reply the fisherman reached down at his side, 
seized a bit of line tied to a root, and lifted out of 
the water three or four sizable fish that flapped a 
vigorous protest. 

“Black bass!” breathed Henry. He turned to us 
for a moment with the expression of a pilgrim before 
Mecca. “Black bass!’ he repeated. His glance focused 
sternly on me. “I thought you said there was no 
fishing.” 

“I didn’t know there was, nea ” I faltered. “Are 
those good fish?” 

“Good?” said Henry. “They’re black bass!’ He 
almost screamed the words. “Let’s go home right 
now. I’ve got to get out my tackle. No—wait! I'll 
have a talk with him.” He darted to the steplike bridge 
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abutment, descended it in three leaps and engaged the 
fisherman in conversation. The word “dam” floated 
up to us repeatedly. 

“Why does he swear so?” asked Madge. 

I turned to her and thought I saw an impish light 
dancing in her green eyes. 

“He’s not swearing,” said Gertrude severely. 
“They’re talking about a place to fish.” 

This proved to be correct. 

“He says there’s a pool three miles down,” Henry 
explained as he returned, “that’s the best water on the 
stream. It’s below a wooden dam. You follow the 
road. on the other side. We'll give it a try to-morrow. 
That is,” he added , recollecting himself for a moment, 
“ff you are all willing.” | 

“Of course we’re willing,” said Gertrude. “We'll 
bring a picnic luncheon and stay all day. We'll drive 
home now and you can unpack your fishpoles and things 
to-night, Mr. Beasly.” | 

“Would you mind getting a fairly early start to-mor- 
row?” asked Henry as he climbed into the motor. 
“The morning fishing is best for bass as a rule.” 

“Certainly not,” Gertrude told him. “We'll have 
breakfast at seven o'clock if you say so—or is that 
too early?” 

Our breakfast hour was nine o’clock. Madge had 
appeared each morning at anywhere from nine-thirty 
to ten. She now gave Gertrude a startled look. 

“It seems a little early to me,’’ she murmured. 
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Henry regarded her for a moment with a fondly 
superior smile. 

“We should be on the stream by not later than six 
o’clock,”’ he announced. ‘Five would be better at this 
time of year, but six will do.” 

“Oh,” said Madge weakly. 

A sudden silence fell upon us. Gertrude spoke up 
heroically. 

“What a lark!” she said. “We'll have to get up at 
four. I haven’t seen the sun rise in I don’t know 
when.” 

We three had little to say as we drove home. Henry, 
on the contrary, was bubbling with plans for the next 
day. He devoted an hour that evening to unpacking 
and bringing down from his room the most extraor- 
dinary amount of fishing tackle I had ever seen. As 
he made trip after trip up and down the stairs and the 
pile grew I wondered how it would be possible to get 
it all into the motor the following morning. I asked 
him if all the things he had brought down were 
necessary. 

“Absolutely,” he told me. “I’m only selecting tackle 
that may be essential.”” He ran his eye speculatively 
over the pile. “By Jove! I’ve forgotten a minnow 
seine,” he said, and dived hurriedly for the stairs. 

Madge, who had heard my question and Henry’s 
reply, came and looked thoughtfully at the mountain 
of impedimenta in the hall. 
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“I don’t understand it,” she said at last. ‘Do you?” 

“Understand what?” 

“The old man at the bridge to-day,” she explained, 
“had nothing but a fishing pole and line, so far as I 
could see. How do you account for it?” 

I could not account for it. I said so frankly. I 
suggested that she ask Henry. She did so when he 
returned. 

Henry laughed heartily at the question. 

“Do you think that old yokel was a fisherman?” he 
inquired. 

“He was catching fish,” suggested Madge. 

“My dear girl,” said Henry in the voice and manner 
of an instructor in his classroom, “as I have explained 
to you frequently, fishing 1s an art and a science. It 
requires deep study and a thorough knowledge of the 
habits of the fish one is attempting to take. In this 
way one learns the various lures which may be used 
for each species. All game fishes are extremely variable 
in their habits of feeding. Take the black bass, for 
instance. The small-mouthed black bass is one of the 
shyest and most variable of all fresh-water fish. It is 
true that on certain days he will take almost anything 
—worms, for example. I have no doubt the old man 
we saw fishing to-day was using the one bait of which 
he has any knowledge—namely, worms. It happened 
that the bass would take worms to-day. 

“You see here,” he went on with a wave of the hand 
at the pile of contraptions, “the last word in scientific 
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bass tackle. It may be that to-morrow the fish will 
not be striking readily. I hope this is so. It will 
give me an opportunity of showing you the great 
number of lures and methods at my command. Not 
until you have witnessed a skilled angler pitting 
his knowledge against a wary and reluctant adversary 
can you fully understand the amount of practice and 
study required in scientific fishing.” 

As Henry finished speaking I observed that Madge 
was regarding him with the same rapt expression I 
had noticed in her face as she stood on the lawn. She 
now heaved a sigh. 

“It’s so tremendously difficult,” she said. “I'd 
never be able to do it in the world.” 

Henry looked at her tenderly. 

“It’s not so difficult as it sounds,” he encouraged. 
“It takes a real love and appreciation of the art and” 
—he either forgot or chose to ignore my presence as 
he placed a hand over one of hers and added in a low 
voice—‘“‘a year or two of careful instruction.” 

Having seen what I had seen I was willing to admit 
that Henry’s angling courtship had triumphed. I told 
Gertrude as we were retiring that I thought they were 
engaged. 

“Not yet,” said Gertrude, “but I think they will 
be by to-morrow night.” 

“Why to-morrow night?” I asked. 

“Don’t you see what’s happened? He’s only told 
her about his fishing so far. Now he’ll show her 
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how marvelously he does it, and then ask her to fish 
the stream of life with him—or something like that. 
It’s working out splendidly. She was beginning to 
get a little restless. I was worried at luncheon to-day. 
This will settle it. A man is always at his best doing 
something he does well. I’m so glad I suggested the 
drive. How does this alarm clock work? I must set 
it for four-thirty.” 


Ill 


We arrived at the dam specified by the yokel, as 
Henry had called him, just as the sun peeped over the 
surrounding hills. 

Henry, having unloaded his tackle on the bank, 
began to array himself in something like’s a diver’s 
suit and shoes. For a moment I thought he was about 
to descend below the surface of the pool to take 
observations. This proved to be a mistake. 

“T shall now wade the pool, using a fly,” he explained. 
“I shall try a Parmachene Belle. If you will sit there” 
—he indicated a row of logs which served as the apron 
of the dam—“you will be in the best position to see 
everything I do.” 

He addressed himself to Madge, but Gertrude and 
I followed her example and seated ourselves where he 
had directed. 7 

Henry waded out from the bank. When waist deep 
he raised his rod, flourished it a few times and cast. 

It was a great moment. Madge and Gertrude were 
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absolutely tense. Even I felt a decided thrill as the line 
shot out over the water, the fly at the end descending 
gently upon the surface of the pool. For a breathless 
instant we waited. Nothing happened. Henry simply 
drew the fly towards him, jerked it out of the water and 
cast again. He continued to do this until my attention 
wavered slightly. I began to notice that the log on 
which I sat was quite damp and rather bumpy. I 
selected another, but soon found it to be exactly like 
the first. I stood up promptly when Henry waded 
from the water and addressed us. So did Madge. So 
did Gertrude. 

“You've noticed that the bass are not rising to the 
fly,” said Henry. 

We agreed that we had. He went to his pile of 
paraphernalia and returned. 

“T shall now use a Kalamazoo Wobbler on a casting 
rod,” he stated. “Just sit down where you are.” 

We obeyed. Once more Henry waded into the water. 
Once more the rod waved. There was a splash in the 
center of the pool. My heart leaped. Then I dis- 
covered that the Wobbler had caused the splash and 
Henry was now reeling it rapidly in. He continued 
to cast and reel in, cast and reel in. He was more than 
patient, I thought, with the Kalamazoo Wobbler. At 
last he returned to the bank. We had all risen some 
little time before. 

“A Jenkins Floater,” said Henry presently, dangling 
a small shiny contrivance on the end of his line as 
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he descended into the pool: “I wouldn’t stand,” he 
called. “They can see your shadows on the water.” 

I selected the smoothest log available as we again 
sat down. I thought I heard Madge sigh. Henry cast 
the Jenkins Floater many times in vain. Likewise the 
Penobscot Teaser ; and after that the Delaware Coaxer 
proved untrue to its name. 

Madge, who had shifted her position from log to log 
several times, now called to Henry. 

“Perhaps this isn’t a good place,” she suggested. 
“Perhaps we'd better go somewhere else.” 

Henry was burrowing in the tackle pile. He an- 
swered without looking up. 

“This is a splendid piece of water. I haven’t begun 
to fish it yet.” 

Madge looked almost wildly at Gertrude. Gertrude 
turned to me. 

“Get the cushions out of the motor,” she directed. 

Madge promptly embraced her. As I hastened to 
carry out the suggestion I thanked God I had married 
such a woman. 

I am unable—I must confess it—to give an accurate 
account of the fishing exhibition from this point on. 
The cushions had a curious tendency to rob me of the 
proper alertness of mind necessary to take in its details. 
I remember falling into a sort of stupor as the sun 
got higher and warmer. I was dimly aware of the hills 
about us and the far blue sky above. I heard, as ina 
dream, the sound of the stream plunging over the center 
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of the dam. I had a feeling that eternity would thus 
pass, while I listened to the constant voice of falling 
waters punctuated by the splash of Henry’s lures upon 
that unresponsive pool. So the morning wore away 
and lunch time came. | 

Henry consumed two sandwiches. His manner was 
a little feverish, I thought. He did not mention the 
satisfaction he must have felt at finding the bass so 
acutely wary and reluctant. Nor did he refer in any 
way to yokels. He simply bolted his sandwiches and 
returned to the pool. 

From then on Henry’s efforts became seocietinan 
He turned over huge stones in a rapids lower down 
the stream to secure particularly offensive-looking 
creatures which he called hellgramite. He dug out 
great hunks of sod from the banks in search of worms. 
He rolled over tremendous logs to get at the abode of 
some loathsome-looking white grubs. He charged up 
and down the rapids with the minnow seine he had 
nearly forgotten the night before. He left the stream 
and staggered heavily about a near-by field in the 
beating sun, pursuing some remarkably active grass- 
hoppers. 

With all these things and more I have forgotten he 
fished in a veritable frenzy, but without result. 

The shadows had grown long, the hills had turned 
to purple, evening was almost upon us when he gave 
up at last and sank down on the bank beside his 
array of fishing tackle. He did not join us on the dam. 
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From where he sat he explained that on certain days 
fish absolutely would not feed. 

“It’s what’s called an off day,” he said. “Nothing 
on earth will induce a bass to strike on an off day like 
this. I’m sorry for your sake,” he told Madge, “but 
you've seen scientific fishing at any rate.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Madge. “It’s been wonderful.” 

Gertrude murmured something about better luck 
next time. Henry did not reply. He got up wearily 
and began to remove his wading outfit. 

At this moment a boy appeared at the edge of the 
pool. He had come down through the undergrowth 
from a small cabin perched in a clearing above the 
stream. He had on blue overalls, a black calico shirt 
and a white muslin cap with a visor. Across the front 
of the cap was the word “Giants,” in striking red let- 
ters. He carried a long cane fishing pole over his 
shoulder. 3 

“Ah,” said Madge softly. “Another fisherman.” 

The boy regarded us for a moment with an expres- 
sion that was startling. I have never seen more con- 
centrated fury on any countenance. The thought came 
to me that we were trespassing in his favorite pool. 

“We're just leaving,” I assured him. 

He continued to stare at us gloomily, but finally told 
us that he had to catch a couple of bass for his grand- 
mother. He called her “granmaw” and added unex- 
pectedly, “Durn it!” 

“Don’t you like to fish?” asked Madge. 
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“Naw,” said the boy, and explained that he wanted 
to play ball. 

We had passed a schoolhouse several hundred yards 
up the road that morning. I remembered that for the 
past hour a chorus of shrill voices had risen faintly 
now and then above the sound of rushing water. This 
and the cap he wore accounted for the spectacle of a 
boy fishing against his inclinations. 

He straightway got at it. Wading into a shallow 
cove he stooped and felt about among the stones for 
a moment. Securing something or other he baited his 
hook and swung it carelessly into the pool. 

“Poor urchin,” I thought, and was just turning to 
help Henry get his impendimenta into the car when I 
heard Madge gasp and Gertrude scream. 

As if in a dream I saw the long cane pole bending 
toward the water. There was a short struggle, a heave 
of the pole, and a great fish, glistening in the light 
from the setting sun, curved through the air and 
landed with a thud on the bank. 

Once more the boy stooped among the stones. Once 
more he carelessly flipped his bait into the water. Once 
more the pole bent, the small arms heaved, and out 
came a fish éven larger than the first, to land flapping 
among the grass and weeds on the bank. 

Until that moment Madge, Gertrude and I had been 
utterly absorbed by the miracle just described. We 
now remembered Henry. We turned to him simul- 
taneously. 
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Henry was gazing across the pool. His eyes were 
bulging. His mouth was undeniably open. 

Automatically, like a man in a trance, he addressed 
the miracle worker. 

“What bait did you use?” 

The boy had picked up the two fish required of him, 
stuck his pole over his shoulder and begun to climb the 
bank. At the top of the bank he paused for an in- 
stant. 

“‘What say?” he called above the noise of the water. 

“What did you use to catch those bass?” Henry 
repeated. 

The boy regarded Henry for a moment with the 
doubtful look with which one meets a foolish question. 

‘What would anybody use this time of the year?” 
he demanded; but added before he turned and disap- 
peared in the undergrowth, “Soft craws.” 

Henry did not move. He continued to stare at the 
spot where the boy had disappeared. 

Gertrude now attempted to turn defeat into victory. 
“Get some soft craws, Mr. Beasly,” she called eagerly. 
“We'll be glad to wait.”’ ; 7 

Henry only shook his head. 

*““Go ahead, Hen,” I urged. “We've got an hour of 
daylight left. Get some of the things and start in.” 

Henry glanced dazedly about him at the welter of 
rods, reels, nets, waders, tackle of all description, then 
turned to us with an expression hard to describe. It 
was a mixture of agony and shame. 
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“T can't,” he said hoarsely. “I don’t know what they 
are.” | 

The day had been filled with surprises, but the last 
was, I think, the most dumfounding. Madge was 
primarily responsible for it. Without the slightest 
warning she began to emit a series of choking gasps. 
These grew in violence until she seemed about to 
strangle. Before this quite occurred, she broke into 
shriek on shriek, staggering blindly about the apron of 
the dam. Encountering Gertrude, she clung to her for 
support while paroxysm after paroxysm shook her. 

And now, to add to the horror of the scene, Ger- 
trude was smitten. Her seizure came upon her after 
a struggle. Her face grew pink, then red, then crimson. 
Her eyes started from her head. At last she sur- 
rendered with the same utter abandon as Madge. From 
then on they clung to each other, weaving helplessly 
back and forth. 

Henry watched them with awful dignity, his arms 
folded on his chest. I made my way quickly to his side, 
but found I could think of nothing to say. It was also 
impossible to meet his eye. I simply started putting his 
things into the car while those two graceless females 
continued to cling to each other on the apron of the 
dam. | 

I have never had a more painful experience than the 
drive home. Henry sat in front with me in a frozen 
silence which I made no attempt to break. What could 
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I say when now and then sudden suppressed snorts 
and gurgles, which at times became positive cackles, 
would rise above the hum of the motor? 

Henry departed on an early train next day. So far 
as I know he did not see Madge before he left. 


\ 


VI. Cherries 


A sure-fire playwright, to use the language of Broad- 
way, 1S a dramatist who, given a pen, pencil or type- 
writer and sufficient good white paper, can produce 
the following phenomena: A small number of human 
beings, assemble six nights and two afternoons a week 
and speak, in a given and changeless order, certain 
words. A large number of human beings, assemble 
six nights and two afternoons a week and listen with 
entire approval to the words so spoken. 

I have always doubted the existence of the sure-fire 
playwright. Quite recently, however, I have seen him 
in the flesh. I have observed him at close range in 
the very act of producing the above mentioned phe- 
nomena. 

Also let me add that during certain seasons fine cher- 
ries are sold on Manhattan Island for one dollar and 
up per small, square box. 

“Flying Clouds” looked like a million dollars in the 
script. I quote John Henry Holden who had collabo- 
rated with me in its painful progress from an idea to 
A Comedy in Three Acts. 

Our working arrangement was this: John Henry 
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furnished the idea, the cost of production and a life- 
time’s friendship with William Winkle, master builder 
of plays who had agreed to direct rehearsals. I fur- 
nished a certain ability to set down words and phrases 
in a pleasing manner and we both furnished the dispo- 
sition to treat each other’s suggestions with violent 
disdain. 

We fought our way through layout of scenes, rewrit- 
ing of same, cutting of speeches, entrances, exits, cur- 
tains, the selection of a title and so came at last to the 
first reading, during which the cast giggled at the laugh 
lines, grew properly husky voiced at pathetic moments 
and told us we’d be on Broadway a year. 

Our only disappointment was that William Winkle 
wired us from his country place that he was down with 
one of his eye attacks and was “in bed, with a doctor 
and a trained nurse.” 

“That’s tough,” said John Henry, handing me the 
telegram. “Bill’s all alone when it comes to directing. 
He can make something from a dramatic school look 
like an actor. He'll build a new show while he’s he- 
hearsing, if he has to; but we're all right,’’ he added 
brightening, ‘“‘anybody can direct this—it’s actor- 
proof.”’ 

Then rehearsals began. For a week we told our- 
selves that the cast was murdering the show. 

“Wait till they get set,” said John Henry, “and it’ll 
begin to come over.” 

I agreed with him. 
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At noon on Saturday we dismissed rehearsals until 
Monday and wiped the dust of the Criterion stage 
from our feet. We crossed 44th Street in silence, en- 
tered the Tap Room of the Claridge and planted our- 
selves firmly before the bar. 

“Two Bronx,” ordered John Henry, in a hollow 
voice. He caught my eye in the long mirror and ad- 
dressed me without turning his head. “It’s a louse,” 
he stated briefly. | 

I grasped at a faint hope. “Maybe it’s the cast,” I 
said. 7 

“Listen,” said John Henry. “Jack Barrymore, 
Laurette Taylor and Mrs. Fiske couldn’t put this over. 
It’s got good lines and some good scenes, but it’s clut- 
tered. It’s full of bum exits and playwrighting and 
nice talk. It’s full of people coming on just because 
the stage is there. It wouldn’t last a week. Stop kid- 
ding yourself.” 

“What’ll we do?” I asked. : 

“Send for Bill,” John Henry answered. “Old sure- 
fire Bill, that’s who we want. He'll take her apart and 
tinker with the works and when he puts her together 
again, she’ll begin to tick.” 

“But Bill’s got eyereetis and a trained nurse and 
everything,” I objected. ‘He won’t come into town.” 

“He’s got to,” said John Henry, “it’s a case of life 
or death. I’ll ask him to see just one rehearsal. I'll 
tell him he’s yellow and a quitter and a hound—that’ll 
bring him in. Then I'll get him a flock of trained 
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nurses and thirteen or fourteen doctors and all the 
cherries he can eat.”’ 

“Does he like cherries?’’ I enquired. 

““He’s the cherry king,” John Henry informed me. 
“Come on, I’m going to get him on Long Distance.” 

For the following twenty minutes I listened to John 
Henry’s muffled voice as he filled a telephone booth 
with prayers and curses. He emerged at last wiping his 
brow, paid the exchange girl, agreed with her that the 
war was terrible and joined me. 

““He’ll be here this evening,” he said hoarsely. “He 
won’t promise to see a rehearsal, but he says we can 
read him the script.” 

“That won’t help us,” I argued. “It sounds iid 
in the script.”’ 

“Well, you stand around and draw your breath,” 
John Henry suggested. “I’ve got work to do. Be at 
Grand Central at five,’’ he threw over his shoulder and 
was gone. 

The redoubtable William Winkle arrived in New 
York at five that day. We greeted him reverently but 
he was not in a pleasant humor. He removed a pair 
of smoked glasses and showed us his right eye still 
inflamed from one of the attacks which afflict him 
neriodically. 

“I’m a sick man,” he told John Henry as we led 
him to a taxi. “I ought to be in bed this minute and 
that’s where I'd be if you had a heart. But you should 
worry—it’s my eye you're taking chances with.” 
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“Now listen, Bill,” said John Henry, “you don’t 
think we'd ask you to go to work on this show, do you? 
We just thought you'd straighten out a few little things 
before we open. That’s all, Bill. If you want to see a 
rehearsal, we can put on the ambers and you can wear 
your glasses—that is if you want to, Bill.” 

‘Well, I don’t want to,” said William Winkle and 
we drove in silence to the hotel. 

John Henry ushered us into a corner apartment at 
the Claridge a moment later. The living room over- 
looked Broadway and 44th Street. It had deep green 
veloured couches and chairs, and soft green silk tapes- 
tried walls. The bedroom was in gray and white, cool, 
spacious, inviting. The harsh voice of the city when it 
had climbed two hundred feet of granite walls to reach 
us was an exhausted, almost soothing, murmur. 

On the center table in the living room was a gold 
and white bowl, heaped with the largest, the most 
brazenly eye-arresting cherries I have ever seen. I 
was staring at them when a young woman entered 
through a gray curtained doorway. She was in the 
chastely white costume of her profession. She was 
tall and slim with faintly pink cheeks and wide gray 
eyes. Her hair where it rippled smoothly below her 
trim, starched cap, was dusky red. 

“The doctor will be here at six,” she said. 

“Bill, this is Miss Murphy,” said John Henry. “T 
had her when they fixed my plumbing last spring. 
She’s a good scout. You can hold her hand and call 
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her Murph, while she drops stuff in your lamp. I 
picked out this joint because the Criterion is across the 
street, so it’s just a step to look us over—that is if you 
want to, Bill. This is the top floor and you see how 
quiet it is. The best eye shark in New York will be 
on the job in twenty minutes—and there’s a little fruit.” 

William Winkle turned the impassive sheen of his 
smoked glasses from the trained nurse to the bowl of 
cherries. He stretched out a hand to the bowl and 
withdrew a huge scarlet-and-yellow cherry, which he 
raised slowly to his mouth. The cherry disappeared. 
He spat the cherry pit into the palm of his left hand 
as his right hand moved again to the bowl. 

‘Call a rehearsal at nine,” he said. 

John Henry drew the trained nurse into the hall as 
we departed. He pressed a yellow bill into her hand. 

“I’m counting on you, Murph,” he said, “don’t let 
him talk about his eye and get him whatever he wants. 
Er—fruit or any little thing like that.” 

The cast ran through the first act of “Flying Clouds” 
that night without direction. John Henry and I sat 
up stage together for mutual support. Somewhere 
beyond the amber blaze of the footlights in the huge 
black cavern of the unlighted theater was William 
Winkle. He was wearing a green eye shade and his 
smoked glasses. 

“But don’t let that worry you,” John Henry whis- 
pered, “‘he’ll see a show straighter blindfolded than you 
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and I could with a miscroscope. Say—it’s going pretty 
good. I wonder what he’s thinking.” | 

“Maybe he likes it,” I ventured hopefully. “Maybe 
you and I are so close to it that it looks worse than 
it is.” 

“Maybe,” agreed John Henry. “We'll find out pretty 
soon now.” 

We did. 

William Winkle said no word until we had returned 
to the hotel. He sank into a chair while the trained 
nurse descended upon him deftly with an eye dropper. 
When she had restored his smoked glasses to him and 
they were again in place, he spoke. 

“Straighten out a few little things before you open,” 
he said. “Huh!” 

“But listen, Bill ? 

“Listen—not me. I listened to you over the tele- 
phone and I just listened to your show.” 

“But Bill e 

“Trying to wish a louse on a blind man, eh—I’m 
going home in the morning.” 

At this juncture I became the unconscious instru- 
ment of fate. In a tense silence dominated by the 
accusing thunder of the smoked glasses I took a cherry. 

I held the fruit up and gazed at its perfections with 
feigned interest. The cherry glistened in a downpour 
of electric light for an instant, before it was engulfed. 
The smoked glasses continued to regard me but I fan- 
cied that some of their malevolence had suddenly de- 
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parted. William Winkle stirred slightly i in his chair. 

“Murph,” he said, “pass the fruit.” 

John Henry stared out of the window over the Astor 
roof at the winking stars above. His eye wandered 
back in time to observe William Winkle extract a gen- 
erous handful of cherries from the half empty bowl. 
There was a slight contraction of John Henry’s eye- 
brows. | 

“Well,” he said, “if you say she’s a flivver, I guess 
she is. Don’t you ever get sick of cherries?” 

“Nope,” said William Winkle and bore out his 
words. 

John Henry watched him moodily for a moment, 
then got to his feet. 

“T’ll get a drawing-room for you on the 8:20,” he 
decided. 

William Winkle inspected a cherry dreamily before 
popping it into his mouth. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he said, “you've got a flivver all 
right, but—’” here he relieved himself of a cherry pit, 
“T think it can be fixed.” 

“T only claim,” said John Henry, as we left the hotel 
together ten minutes later, ‘‘that I’m the smartest guy 
in the world.” 

“Maybe you are,” I admitted, “but can he fix it in 
two weeks?” 

“Fix it,” John Henry repeated, as he signaled a taxi, 
“the only thing he don’t know about the show business 
is how to write a bad one. He’s sure-fire.”’ 
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Suddenly his brows contracted. “Did you ever see 
anybody eat cherries like that” he inquired. 

“What are a few cherries?” I reminded him. 

“A dollar a box,” said John Henry and slammed the 
taxi door. 

William Winkle laid the first act of “Flying Clouds” 
on the boards of the Criterion stage the following morn- 
ing and went to work. John Henry and I watched 
him with mixed emotions. It was as though fond 
parents witnessed a major operation performed upon 
their offspring. 

I had been cautioned by John Henry to suffer in 
silence. 

“Keep still, no matter what he does,” he told me 
earnestly. “If you speak to him during rehearsals, it 
throws him off.”’ 

I did my best to obey these instructions but horror 
overcame me at last. I clasped John Henry spasmod- 
ically by the arm. 7 

“This is terrible,” I gasped. 

“Sit still,’ hissed John Henry. ‘“‘We’ll see him at 
lunch.” 

“Why did he cut out that love scene?’ I demanded. 
“It was the funniest scene in the act.” 

“T don’t know,” admitted John Henry, “but he’s got 
his reasons.”’ 

“Reasons,” JI exploded, “he’s cutting out all the 
laughs. Was that a funny scene or not, I ask you?” 
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“It sounded funny to me,” said John Henry, giving 
me a troubled look. 

“We've got to do something now before it’s too late,” 
I insisted. 

John Henry hesitated 

“Cut that line about medals, Miss Sidney,” we 
heard. “It’s out.” 

“There goes the medal line,” I said. “Remember, 
she gives ’em back to him in the last act and it’s a 
scream. How are they going to play the medal scene if 
this line is out?” | 

John Henry wiped his brow. 3 

“It oughta stay in,” he muttered. “Bill,” he called, 
“oh, Bill.” 

The smoked glasses swung our way. 

“If you cut the line about medals, they can’t play the 
scene in the last act.” 

““Scene—what scene?” asked William Winkle, in the 
voice of a suddenly awakened sleeper. 

“The medal scene in the last act,’’ explained John 
Henry. 

William Winkle pressed his temples with the thumb 
and second finger of his left hand. ‘The medal scene,” 
he repeated, “oh, yes,” he said suddenly. “That’s out.” 
The smoked glasses turned again to the stage. “Go 
back to your entrance, Miss Sidney, I lost my train of 
thought.” | 

“We'd better get out of here,” muttered John Henry 
and I followed him silently to the stage door. The last 
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thing we heard as the door closed behind us was the 
voice of doom. “Cut that speech,’’ it said, ‘and the 
next one, they’re both out.” 

John Henry and I spent the next two hours in con- 
ference. 

“It’s like this,” he told me. “If you turn a show 
over to that guy, you've got to turn it over to him. I’ve 
known him too long. If you try to tell him what to do, 
he won't get sore—he’ll just listen. Pretty soon he'll 
begin to agree with everything you say. The next 
thing you know he’ll have pains in his eyes.” 

“Pains in his eye,” I repeated. 

“Sure,” explained John Henry, “that'll be his way 
of handing you back your show.” 

“But he’s cutting out our best speeches,”’ I insisted ; 
“and our best scenes. Why does he do that?” 

“Search me,” said John Henry. He relapsed into a 
thoughtful silence. . “T’ll tell you what we'll do,” he 
said at last, “we'll go to the hotel and wait for him. 
Pll start in by saying that you’re afraid if he cuts too 
much, we won’t have anything left. I'll say it like ’'m 
kidding you. Then you say, ‘Bill, you did some great 
cutting this morning but I hated to see the love scene 
go. I think that ought to stay in.’ Then we'll hear 
what he says. If he agrees with you—talk about some- 
thing else quick.” 

William Winkle had not returned from rehearsal 
when we arrived at his apartment. We found the 
trained nurse arranging some flowers in a vase. 
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“Everything O. K., Murph?” asked John Henry. 

She nodded. | 

“There was no ffigeunaties this morning,” she told 
us, “a little congestion that disappeared after a hot 
application. Doctor Brandt thinks the attack is over. 
I thought these sweet peas would brighten up the room. 
Does he like flowers?” 

John Henry did not reply. His eyes wandered from 
the sweet peas to the gold and white bowl on the center 
table, heaped anew with cherries. 

“Aren’t those wonderful cherries?” said the trained 
nurse. “I ordered them this morning. Have you 
noticed how fond he is of them?” 

“Why, yes,”’ said John Henry, “TI believe I have.” 

William Winkle entered the eee hurriedly at 
that moment. 

“T’ve been wanting to see you for an hour,” said he. 
“Have some one here to-night to take dictation and get 
four or five horses in time for to-morrow’s rehearsal. 
Have ’em outside the stage door at eleven.” 

“Horses!’’ exclaimed John Henry dazedly. 

“Yes,” said William Winkle. “At the end of the first 
act, the leading man rides away with the posse shooting 
at him.” 

‘What posse?” asked John Henry and I together. 

“The posse that’s after him for blowing up the oil 
wells.” 

“What oil wells?’ asked John Henry and I together. 
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“The ones in Mexico that Germany wants to get 
ahold of.” 

“Mexico? 

“Yes, the first and second acts will be in Mexico. 
The hero will be a secret service guy from Washington.” 

“It—it—sounds like melodrama,” I said weakly. 

“Sure it does,” agreed William Winkle, “that’s what 
it’s going to be.” 

“But you can’t do that, can you?” I remonstrated, 
“this is acomedy. You can’t do that.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well,” said William Winkle, “I guess you're right. 
We've only got two weeks. I oughtn’t to try it with 
this eye. I had a twinge coming up in the elevator just 
now.” He sank down on the couch and stretched him- 
self out. ‘Murph,” he said, in a tired voice, “if you'll 
darken the room, I think I’ll try and get a little sleep.” 

John Henry made a rush for the couch. 

“Forget that eye,” he shouted. “It don’t take eyes 
to turn a laugh show into a heavy—it takes bean. Why 
this is the greatest thing you’ve done, Bill, it beats 
the time you wrote a last act for “The Gold Hunter’ 
in four hours.” 

William Winkle sat up on the couch. “Oh, I dunno,” 
he said listlessly, “it was just an idea I had. I don't 
suppose it’s any good.” 

“Good,” said John Henry, with a wild look at me, 
“it’s great, that’s what it is, great.” 
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I picked up the bowl of cherries and set it on a read- 
ing stand close to the couch. | 

“Take a little rest, Bill,” said John Henry, “‘it’ll do 
you good. We'll go and get those horses.” 

As John Henry and I reached the door of the apart- 
ment, the right hand of William Winkle was moving 
toward the bowl of cherries. 

“And say,” he called after us, “get twenty or thirty 
supers that can speak Spanish!” 

John Henry hesitated for a moment with his hand on 
the door knob. ‘Why sure,” he said. ‘“Er—what are 
they for?” 

“The Mexican army,” said William Winkle. 

We stepped into the hall. John Henry closed the 
door softly behind him. ‘‘My God,” he said. 

“Tt can’t be done,” I stated positively. “It can’t be 
done.”’ 3 
“Maybe it can’t,” John Henry admitted. “But she 
won't go over the way she is and we've got to take a 
chance. This guy is a wonder but you’ve got to handle 
him right. If he gets dissatisfied or discouraged, his 
eye'll begin to hurt him and then—good night. This 
tryout’ll cost me a million dollars before he’s through, 
but if you don’t bother him again, he’ll rehearse all day 
and dictate new stuff to me at night—and we may get 
a show.” 

“What’ll I do,” I asked, “pass the cherries ?”’ 

“That’s where you shine,” said John Henry, gloomily. 
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“‘They’ve gone up,” he added, as we stepped into the 
elevator. “They’re a dollar ten now.” 

The turning of a comedy into a melodrama during 
rehearsals while the first night approaches with the 
speed of an airplane, is a hectic proceeding. It is 
also—when the melodrama calls for horses, new scenery, 
new costumes and a Mexican army—an expensive one. 

I pitied every oneconcerned. I pitied William Winkle 
who, all day long, drove a cast of twenty-two people 
plus a Mexican army through new lines and business 
which he had created the night before. I pitied the 
overworked cast, jaded to the point of hysteria, who 
must unlearn the old while they struggled prodigiously 
with the new. I pitied myself who, in the fond flush of 
authorship, had suddenly been reduced to cherry passing. 
But most of all I pitied John Henry, for he was paying 
the bills. 

He bore up, all things considered, remarkably well. 
He stood shock after shock as though he were a Poilu 
at Verdun. The foot and top lights which consumed 
current as a desert drinks rain; the scene shifters’ union 
which insists upon a regiment of its members at all 
rehearsals if a scene is left standing; the property man 
whose list included everything from a pump to a piano; 
three dazzling changes for the leading woman, and a 
breath-taking, fur-trimmed evening wrap—were a few 
of the problems that confronted John Henry during the 
day. 

At night he joined me in my humble sphere and 
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became an amanuensis. From eight until one, some- 
times two, sometimes three o'clock, he placed on paper 
the pearls, mingled with cherry pits, which fell from 
the lips of William Winkle. He used for this purpose 
an unbelievable number of lead pencils, which the 
trained nurse sharpened from time to time and placed 
at his right hand. He spoke but seldom and for the 
most part in monosyllables. A fair example of how 
remarks were drawn from him and what he had to say 
is as follows: 

Voice of William Winkle: “Enter Beatrice, smil- 
ing.” 

John Henry: ‘‘Where?” 

Voice of William Winkle: “Upper Left.” 

John Henry: “Shoot.” 

As for me, I was more silent than John Henry. It 
was apparent that “Flying Clouds,’’ a comedy in three 
acts, was “out.”’ In its place was the droning voice of 
William Winkle and the ardent scratching of John 
Henry’s lead pencils. 

“Of course I’d like to see more of our stuff left in,” 
John Henry told me in confidence. ‘Some of it’s good, 
I know that, but if we tell him so, he’ll start agreeing 
with us and we haven’t got time for that . . . eight 
more days till Atlantic City—think it over.” 

I declined to think it over. The thought was too 
appalling. I would withdraw further into dumb apathy 
and continue to pass cherries. 

And yet somehow the miracle was wrought and we 
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came to last mad hours in which John Henry watched 
everything from William Winkle’s eye to cues for 
offstage effect and was a tower of strength to all— 
myself included. 

We were to play a week’s tryout in Atlantic City, 
beginning Monday. Dress rehearsal was called for 
Saturday night in New York. A few of our friends 
assembled in the Criterion to watch the rehearsal. John 
Henry and I assembled in a box to watch their faces. 

“But that don’t get you anything,” he explained, “‘it 
takes a paid audience to tell you what you’ve got. Our 
best bet is Bill. If his eye is all right when this rehearsal 
is over, we've got a knockout. If it’s only paining him 
a little, we’ve got a chance. If it’s hurting him so bad 
that he says he’s going home, I wouldn’t give a nickel 
for the show.” 

Three hours later, therefore, “Flying Clouds” could 
have been purchased for an exceedingly small sum. It 
was not because those three hours had seemed inter- 
minable to John Henry and me. It was not because the 
few friends had moved with quiet sympathy from the 
theater. It was because William Winkle joined us as 
we made our way to the stage and spoke as follows: 

“The cast is all in,” said he, “but they'll freshen up 
over Sunday and give you a performance Monday 
night. I’ve made some notes for the stage manager. 
I'll explain them to him and meet you at the Hotel.” 

“Give ’em to him in Atlantic City,” said John Henry. 

“I’m not going to Atlantic City,” said William 
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Winkle. “I’ve got to get home. My eye is giving me 
Hell.” | 

John Henry and I crossed 44th Street, entered the 
Claridge and took the elevator to the top floor without 
a word. As we entered the apartment the trained nurse 
rose to greet us. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she told John Henry, “I’ve 
spent what you gave me and we need some cherries.”’ 

John Henry gave her a long and steady look. 

“So that’s what’s worrying you,” he said at last. 
“Well now I'll tell you about that. Listen. Cherries 
are out!”’ | 

The tower of strength had fallen. 

It remained a shattered ruin during the train ride to 
Atlantic City next day and as we strolled along the 
boardwalk on the edge of a sullen, slate-colored sea. 

“Look there,” I said, halting suddenly. 

John Henry took his haggard gaze from the ocean 
as I indicated a store we were passing in the line of 
tiny shops on the inland side of the walk. It was a 
fruit store. In its show window was a row of square 
wooden boxes in which were packed with careful sym- 
metry luscious-looking dark red cherries. _ 

John Henry stared at them dully for a moment, then 
turned abruptly away. 

“It’s funny,” he said after a moment, “how little 
things’ll get your goat. He cut out all our stuff, and 
I'll get over that; he put in armies and horses and 
Mexico, and I'll get over that; then when he saw his 
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three-ring circus was a fliv, he blew and I'll get over 
that; but this is the truth, so help me God—I don’t 
want to see another cherry as long as I live.”’ 

I attempted a cheerful note. “You can’t tell anything 
about a show until you see it before a paid audience,”’ 
IT quoted. “Maybe it’ll surprise you to-night.” 

“Surprise me!—After that rehearsal! They’ll walk 
out on us at the end of the first act.” 


But they didn’t walk out on us at the end of the first 
act, nor at the end of the second act. Instead they 
watched a cast, rejuvenated by two days’ rest, put over 
the latest hit by a sure-fire writer. In the language of 
Broadway, we went big and I found a wildly happy 
throng back stage when it was over. 

I shook hands with everybody, then looked for John 
Henry who had mysteriously disappeared. 

The box-office man told me he had left just before 
the final curtain. “I guess he’s gone to wire for New . 
York time,” he remarked. ‘“That’s some show you’ve 
got.” 

I encountered John Henry quite by accident after I 
had left the theater. He was just emerging from the 
store I had pointed out to him that afternoon. Under 
his arm was a large, square wooden box. 

‘“‘What have you got there?” I asked. — 

“Oh, nothing much,” he said with some embarrass- 
ment. Then he met my eye and grinned. “I just 
thought I’d send Bill a little fruit.” : 
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I 


I had ventured into Madison Square Garden in 
search of the sights and sounds of the world of horse. 
It was not the annual horse show to which I had come. 
The pomp and glitter of that affair had long since 
passed. Now, in the dreariest of all seasons, when 
winter had departed and spring had not yet appeared, 
the Garden had become a market. For the next few 
days it would be devoted to the Old Glory Sale of 
standard-bred horses. Its interior suggested the fact. 

There were no decorations, no music, no applause. 
There was a sort of grimness in the air. Those present 
were in no sense carefree spectators. They had come 
from all parts of the country to buy or sell. In many 
cases, comfort, even luxury, as against positive want, 
depended on the acumen with which they did so. 

The place suggested a huge cavern, half lighted, cold 
and gloomy. The rows of staring, empty seats rising 
from the great oval added to the depression; and yet I 
was glad I had come. In the center of the oval were 
perhaps five hundred buyers and sellers, encircled by a 
miniature race track. On this track trotters and pacers 
would display their best in speed and gait. Mix human 
nature in deadly earnest with that most uncertain of 
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all creatures—the light-harness horse—throw in a hard- 
working auctioneer, and you have a combination full 
of possibilities. | 

Much depended on the auctioneer. I chose a seat, 
hoping he would realize that I had left a good book and 
a warm apartment to sit at his feet in a mammoth 
tomb. I eyed him expectantly as he climbed into his 
stand. 

“All-I-] right, gentlemen. Number One in your cata- 
logues. Tom Logan, by Logan Boy. First dam Edith 
K, by Red Medium. Eight-year-old gelding. Mark 
of twelve and a quarter. Has worked miles in ten. 
You buy him just as he stands. All-l-l right, let’s see 
him step!’ 

Just enough rasp to the voice to assure attention, 
but with a lilt which saved it from monotony. So far, 
so good. There was a comfortable thud-thud of hoofs 
as a long-necked, rawboned gray horse, hitched to a 
light cart, jogged briskly down the track. Owing to a 
decided lameness in his off foreleg, he bobbed his head 
at every stride. 

“A smart hoss, gentlemen! He’s sayin’ how-de-do 
to everybody. All-I-l right, what do I hear ?”’ 

I settled back in my seat with a sigh of contentment. 
Yes, I was glad I had come. 

For an hour I sat there while horse after horse 
appeared, sped around the track and was sold with a 
swiftness that was startling. Some went for less than 
a hundred dollars; others brought staggering figures. 
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Where did they all come from, I wondered, these hot- 
eyed, restless stallions, placid brood mares, meek geld- 
ings, slim-legged colts and fillies? The auctioneer 
seemed to conjure them forth by the simple process of 
calling a number. 

Making my way to the track gate, I solved the mys- 
tery. <A stream of grooms and horses in single file 
flowed slowly but constantly to the gate. Following 
this stream to its source, I went down a broad cleated 
chute into an underground city of stalls. In each stall 
was a horse. Each horse had a number on his flank. 

Wandering through the narrow alleyways which 
served as streets for the city, and peering at the munch- 
ing, rustling inhabitants thereof, I became aware of a 
pleading voice raised in earnest appeal. 

“Buy dis hoss. He ain’ neveh had a chance since I 
turn him loose. Ef I git my han’s on him agin dey 
won’t know which way he went.” | | 

The voice came from just around a corner at the 
intersection of two alleyways. As it continued it grew 
vaguely familiar. 

“Dis hoss got no license to hop up like he does. He’s 
a trottin’ fool, an’ look how he’s bred! Banged up 
disaway, he won’t bring nothin’. Jump on in an’ buy 
him.” 

“T wouldn’t give a lead nickel for him, Pood.”’ 

Pood! I dashed around the corner and came upon 
the one and only Pood of my acquaintance, in earnest 
discourse with his employer. They were staring 
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through the open door of a box stall at a big sorrel 
gelding with the number 93 pasted on his hip. 

I had known these two for several years. Pood 
Williams, the color of ancient walnut, slightly bent and 
minutely wrinkled by the unbelievable number of years 
in which he had groomed trotters and pacers. Richard 
Clarey, known on a hundred race tracks as Uncle Dick, 
still unbent, but also wrinkled. For half a century he 
had sold racing vehicles as a side issue to owning and 
driving a modest stable of speed horses. 

“Well, durn my ornrey time!” 

Uncle Dick presented a calloused palm and locked 
my hand in gnarled and stumpy fingers. His greeting 
suggested relief. I failed to provide sufficient diversion, 
however. 

“Howdy, suh, howdy,” nodded Pood. And then, 
“Lead nickel! Ef you git him fo’ five hundred it’s the 
bes’ money eveh you spent.” 

“What horse is he talking about?” I asked. 

Uncle Dick poked a thumb at the big sorrel. 

“This tramp in here.” He turned suddenly on his 
persecutor. “If you don’t quit pickin’ on me,” he 
threatened, “T’ll se 

“I knows his way an’ he knows mine,” broke in the 
undismayed Pood. ‘‘My ’vice to you is—buy dis 
hoss.”’ | 

I looked up 93 in the catalogue while the argument 
proceeded. 
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“Zebro by Zombro,”’ I read. “First dam Lady May, 
2:10%%, by Bingen.” 

Even to my inexperienced eye this was royal breed- 
ing. Furthermore, I learned that Zebro, now seven, 
had taken a mark of 2:06% as a three-year-old. Few 
colt trotters ever reach such dizzy heights of speed. I 
closed the catalogue and moved respectfully to the 
stall door. 

Zebro was standing in a corner of his stall, with 
hanging head and half-closed eyes. The cause of his 
dejection became clear at a glance. Great patches of 
hair and hide had departed from his hind legs and bar- 
rel. A long, jagged gash extended from his near hip 
to the root of his tail. His near shoulder was also 
scraped into something of a ruin. The wounds were 
distressing enough in themselves, but having been lib- 
erally smeared with some sort of blue salve, then dusted 
with a yellowish powder, the effect was appalling. 

I asked the cause of the calamity. 

“Had a car fit comin’ on,’’ Uncle Dick explained. 
“Took a notion to climb out the ventilator an’ ride on 
the roof, I guess. He’ll go up in the air right in a box 
car—dod burn him!” : 

“Ts he badly hurt ?” 

“No, suh.” Pood’s reply was prompt. “Scratched 
up, tha’s all. I kin git him to th’ races by July.” 

“You kin git him there mebby,” Uncle Dick ad- 
mitted. “But what'll he do when he arrives?” 

“Trot, an’ keep on trottin’.” 
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“Him ?” 

“Yes, him! Nobody knows dis hoss ’cept me. Jes 
buy him—tha’s all I ask.” 

“IT see he took a mark of six and a quarter as a three- 
year-old,” I ventured. ‘He must be fast.” 

“Fast! Why, man, dis hoss kin . 

A blunt forefinger became a level menace within an 
inch or so of Pood’s nose. 

“Lemme git a word in for a change,” suggested his 
employer. “Listen, son,” he went on impressively to 
me. “This hoss kin trot a quarter, when he’s a mind 
to, in twenty-nine seconds; mebby twenty-eight—I 
dunno. He kin trot right around a field of hosses any 
place in the mile. Fast! Why, durn my ornrey time!” 

“Then what’s wrong with him?” 

Pood saw an opening. 

“‘Ain’ been handled right. Ain’ been handled right 
—tha’s all.” 

Uncle Dick snorted. 

“I'd have took a fork handle to him, I expect.” He 
turned resolutely to me. “By the way, mother’s up- 
stairs. Come on up an’ say howdy.” 

It was a privilege to renew one’s acquaintanceship 
with Matilda Clarey, but I wanted to get to the bottom 
of this matter of the sorrel gelding. I followed Uncle 
Dick with some reluctance. We left Pood standing at 
the stall door, gazing mournfully in at Zebro, son of 
Zombro. 

“Mother’s got on something she calls a hat,” Uncle 
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Dick told me as we made our way to the upper regions. 
“If you could speak kindly of it I’d be obliged. Her 
and the Finch gal got it up especial for this trip to 
New York. I never see it till we’re ready to start for 
the train. Then guess what I done? No fool like an 
old fool. I took a look at the contraption an’ let on to 
swoon away. That settles this trip. She ain’t et a 
good meal since. If you’d kind-a mention th’ durn 
thing favorable now——” 

I agreed to do what I could. 

“You didn’t finish telling me about that horse back 
there,’ I reminded him. 

Uncle Dick halted as we reached the track to let a 
hobbled pacer swing by. 

“That hoss owes more money to more people than 
any near-trotter that ever looked through a bridle,” he 
said thoughtfully. ‘Elec Ransome bred him an’ raised 
him an’ trained him. He made his first start in the 
_ stallion stakes at Cleveland—four years ago. That 
night you couldn’t hear nothing else talked about but 
Elec’s colt. He win another futurity at Toledo, an’ 
another at Deetroit. A Peter-the-Great filly made him 
_ trot one heat in six an’ a quarter. Right after the race 
Elec sells him for twenty-five thousan’, an’ he ain’t 
trotted a honest mile from that day to this.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. 

“Do! Ain’t you never seen him? He’s started a hun- 
dred times, I guess. He’s got as much speed as ever he 
had—more mebbe—but some place in the mile he’s due 
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to make a break, an’ when he does it he does it right. 
You’ve got to pull him to a walk. I’ve seen him in 
front at the head of the stretch an’ then git the flag.”’ 

“How do you account for it?” 

‘‘Ain’t no accountin’ for it. If they’d come up be- 
hind him an’ he’d jump I’d say he was overanxious. 
If you’d string him an’ he’d make a tired break I’d say 
he had some hound in him. He’s a Bingen on the dam 
side. Some of the Bingens need a fillin’ station a little 
short of the wire. It ain’t that with him. He'll chuck 
it up when they ain’t nothin’ in the race can make him 
half trot—th’ son of a gun!” 

“Then why does Pood want him?” 

“Pood! You know how a swipe is when he’s care- 
taker for a winner. Pood was workin’ for Elec in the 
days when the colt was bein’ trained. Elec happened 
to turn this one over to Pood. Well, when they git to 
th’ races an’ it looks like they’ve got a world-beater, 
you kin figger what it done to that ole nigger. He 
got so mysterious he’d pass the time of a day in a 
whisper. When Elec sold the colt Pood quit him cold. 
That’s how he happened to come to me.” 

“Pood seems to think he hasn’t been handled prop- 
erly,” I suggested. 

“Correct, to my notion,” Uncle Dick agreed. “Fust 
time I see him hooked to a surrey I’li say he’s bein’ han- 
dled right. As it 1s, six or seven good men have wasted 
time on him. Elec sold him to a millionaire from Cleve- 
land that Tommy Dodd trained for. If I couldn’t drive 
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one myself I’d just as soon have Tommy set behind him 
as any one I know. Well, the colt made a standstill 
break an’ got the flag his fust start for Tommy. Every- 
body thought it was an accident. It wa’n’t. He’s con- 
tinued so to do ever since. Tommy wrastled around 
with him for a couple of months an’ give up. Then 
Nate Sellars tried him an’ give up too. After that 
come Sherm Ketridge an’ Cal Gibbs an’ I don’t know 
who all, but he won’t trot for nobody, an’ that’s why 
he’s here. He ain’t wuth hell-room. He ain’t wuth 
the powder to blow him there. Mother’s settin’ over 
among them bikes. Don’t fergit to speak about th’ 
hat.”’ 

We found Mrs. Clarey with an exhibition of carts 
and sulkies as an immediate background. This was 
characteristic. So was the order book lying open in 
her lap. Uncle Dick gave little time to disposing of 
his wares. He simply bought, sold, trained and drove 
horses with or without profit, as fortune might elect. 
It was Matilda’s ever-ready order book, plus a thrift 
amounting to a passion in her, which kept the house of 
Clarey and its stable on a solid foundation. She greeted 
me with some constraint. I attempted to put Uncle 
Dick’s suggestion into effect. Tilting my head slightly 
I gazed at her in a puzzled manner for a moment. 

She visibly shrank. 

“What ails you?” she demanded decal 

“You look so much younger than when I saw you 
last,” I explained. Continuing to stare at her, I al- 
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lowed my gaze to focus on a sort of domed canopy of 
black satin wreathed in magenta roses which drooped 
about her head. “I know,” I decided. “It’s the hat. 
Nothing sets a woman off like a New York hat.” 

I flattered myself I had done it well. A stolen 
glance at Uncle Dick assured me that he was of this 
opinion also. 

“Richard Clarey,” said his wife, “you needn’t bring 
any more tools and accomplices around here.” 

She shared a scornful glance between us and became 
stonily silent. At this somewhat embarrassing moment 
a persuasive voice smote my ears. 

“I ax a sale man what time we ae Ninety-three. 
Aroun’ nine o'clock dis evenin’, he say.”’ 

It was Pood. For once at least Uncle Dick wel- 
comed his inevitable suggestion. 

“You still at it?” he inquired, not unpleasantly. 

“Yes, suh,” Pood admitted. 

“How long you goin’ to keep at me?” 

“Right on,” said Pood grimly, and proceeded to 
carry out his threat in an earnest whisper. _ 

I attempted to engage the aloof Matilda in friendly 
discourse. Finding her unresponsive to questions about 
the past racing season, I shifted to general topics— 
moving pictures, the League of Nations, Bolshevism, 
hay fever, which smote her yearly. I drifted to a cold 
from which I was just recovering, and wondered how 
certain of her sex contrived to escape pneumonia. 
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“Fur coats above,” I explained, “and nothing but 
silk stockings to the knees.”’ 

The lady ceased to stare moodily at the throng of 
buyers about the auctioneer’s stand. 

“Under seven dollars is what it cost,” she announced 
suddenly, “‘includin’ Ella Finch’s time. Then he cuts 
his didos over it till a body can’t draw a natural breath. 
I walked straight into the first store I come to the 
evenin’ we got here. I’d made up my mind to it on 
the train. They was closin’ up the store, but a chit of 
a yellow-haired clerk girl looked at me like I’m some- 
thing the cat’s brought in an’ asks me what I want. 
I tell her I’d like to look at hats. ‘About what price?’ 
says she. ‘How do your prices run?’ says I.. ‘From 
thirty dollars up,’ says she, and yawns. I walked out 
slow, bein’ kind-a stunned, an’ that clerk girl comes 
through the whirligig of a door right after me. She’d 
put on one of them fur coats you mentioned. ‘Must 
be the proprietor’s daughter,’ thinks I to myself. That’s 
how green I was. Now I know I’m the only livin’ 
female in New York, old or young, without a fur coat.” 
Matilda paused for breath. 

The voice of Pood reached us. 

“Ef he doan trot like I say, you doan hafta pay me 
nothin’ this season—not nothin’.” 

Maltilda pricked up her ears. 

“Pood Williams!” 

“Yessum.”’ 

“What are you up to?” 
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Uncle Dick answered. 

“‘Pood’s bound I should buy that sorrel he took care 
of for Elec. You mind him, mother ?” 

Horror dawned in the lady’s countenance. 

“Not that Zebro!” 

“Yessum,”’ Pood acknowledged. 

“Land of liberty!’’ She turned to Uncle Dick. “An’ 
you're listenin’ to him?” 

The faintest of twinkles appeared in the small blue- 
gray eyes of her spouse. The network of wrinkles at 
their outer corners grew slightly deeper. 

““Mebbe he ain’t been handled just like he’d ought.” 

“Handled!” She was speechless for a moment. 
“Ain't you got eight head this minute?” . 

“Well, now, yes,” drawled Uncle Dick; “but I got 
barn room for ten—an’ we're sellin’ two at this sale, 
don’t fergit that.” 

“I ain’t fergittin’ it,” she assured him promptly— 
“not when it took me all winter to persuade you into 
it. An’ it ain’t barn room I’m thinkin’ about neither. 
I’m thinkin’ of the rockin’-chairs on the front porch of 
the old people’s home. We'd look real nice settin’ there 
a-rockin’ an’ a-fannin’ with the rest—real nice.” 

She stopped to let this picture sink in. Uncle Dick 
seemed unaffected by it. 

“He might be hittin’ hisself somewhere,” he said 
dreamily. “Now if you put four-ounce toe weights on 
him an’ bell boots he might 
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A joyous light had dawned in the countenance of 
Pood. 

“Yes, suh! Yes, suh!’” he began, but was cut short. 

“Richard Clarey, you can act a fool an’ make me feel 
like one when I’ve wore myself out tryin’ not to get 
robbed for somethin’ to go on my head, but if you buy 
that no-account sorrel that ain’t went a decent race since 
time out of mind, P’li—I’ll”—she searched for an in- 
spiration. It came—“T’ll sell a Liberty Bond an’ get 
me a fur coat the very day you do it.” 

“Fur coat!” repeated Uncle Dick slowly. He looked 
at his wife with sudden interest. ‘Have you been han- 
kerin’ for a fur coat, mother ?”’ 

“You buy that horse an’ you'll find out,” said she. 

He gave her a searching look. 

“Pshaw, now, you're only talkin’ f’ 

“Just try it an’ see!’’ she warned. 

Uncle Dick regarded her thoughtfully for a minute, 
got to his feet and sauntered away. Pood followed dis- 
mally after; but when I joined them a few moments 
later his expression was decidedly more cheerful. 

“Not over three hundred,” I heard Uncle Dick say. 
“T kin turn him for a buggy hoss at that figger.” 

“That ree-mains to be seen—that ree-mains to be 
seen,” said Pood. 


The sale of Number 93 that evening was the occa- 
sion of some hilarity. 
“Now, gentlemen,” rasped the auctioneer, “here was 
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one of the great colt trotters of his day. He’s comin’ 
seven now—just in his prime, an’ the man who gets 
him”—he hesitated slightly—“has bought somethin’.”’ 

There was an appreciative roar from the crowd. 

‘You said it, Dave!’ some one bellowed. . 

This started a fusillade of comments concerning the 
big sorrel’s past record, present appearance and future 
prospects. 

“If all you witty guys that own so many two-ten 
trotters is through,” said the auctioneer at last, “T’ll 
go ahead and sell this one.” He proceeded, with his 
customary briskness, to do so. No disparaging remark 
about Number 93 passed,his lips until his hammer fell. 
Then, “Sold to Uncle Dick Clarey for two hundred 
and eighty-five dollars,’”’ he intoned—“an’ he ought to 
know better.” 

Even as the hammer fell a clawlike black hand closed 
on the halter strap of Zebro, son of Zombro. 

“Come on, hoss,’’ said Pood loudly. “You know me 
an’ I know you. Here’s where you stop your triflin’.”’ 
He led the sorrel down a lane of buyers, dazzled to 
silence by the ivory splendor of his smile. “Gang- 
way, folks, an’ leave us through. We'll see you in 
July.” 

“Plowin’ in a cornfield, Pood?” some one ventured. 

Pood did not pause or turn his head. Shuffling 
along beside the slow-stepping sorrel, he flung back a 
challenge to the world: ‘In the two-ten class is what 
I mean. Just start agin us!” 
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And now remained the breaking of the news to 
mother. His shadow would have separated itself from 
Uncle Dick sooner than I till this was done. 

Mrs. Clarey had not honored the Old Glory sale with 
her presence that evening. We found her seated in a 
corner of the hotel lobby absorbed in a quarterly report 
of the Epworth League. 

“The two head brought around eight hundred,” 
Uncle Dick told her. ‘Th’ filly fetched five hundred 
an’ th’ hoss three-thutty. Here’s four hundred of it, 
mother.”’ He heaved a roll of bills from his pocket and 
began to count them into her hand. 

“You want for me to put this away?” she asked 
briskly. 

“Well, no,”’ Uncle Dick answered. “You see, I don’t 
aim to have you sellin’ no Liberty Bond.” 

“Don’t tell me you bought that Zebro?” 

“Give two-eighty-five for him,” Uncle Dick con- 
fessed. “I guess you'll have to jog out in th’ mornin’ 
an’ git your coat.” 

Matilda Clarey opened a shiny black silk bag and 
thrust the roll of bills deeply therein. Snapping the 
catch with an audible click, she faced her lord and 
master. 

“Do you think I’d start buyin’ fur coats with you 
throwin’ two hundred and eighty-five dollars away on 
that counterfeit?” 

Uncle Dick gulped. 
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“Ain’t you goin’ to buy it?” he inquired. “Not 
after what you said?” 

‘“‘Not as long as I’m in my senses, I ain’t.” 

She shut her lips with the same suggestion of finality 
as had accompanied the closing of her bag. Uncle 
Dick stroked his chin in thoughtful silence for a mo- 
ment. At last his eyes sought mine. 

“Well, durn my ornrey time!’’ he said. 


II 

Destiny, fate, chance—these are some of the efforts 
to name the nameless stream on which we drift to weal 
or woe. There are eddies and backwaters, to be sure, 
in which we swing aimlessly for a time; but a stroke 
or two of our own delivers us to the current once more 
and on we go. Are these strokes voluntary? They 
seem to be. And yet the slightest of them may guide us 
into an unescapable channel leading we know not 
where. 

Such an inadvertent stroke was the purchase of 
Zebro, son of Zombro, for a song. Plotting to fulfill 
his thrifty Matilda’s desire for a certain garment, 
Uncle Dick had found himself the sheepish owner of 
an utterly despised trotter. And now, four months 
later, he was riding high on an unexpected tide of envy 
and admiration. 

What rare judgment, what marvelous insight had 
been shown that night at Madison Square Garden, said 
the light-harness world. In reality a fur coat had done 
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it. Or was it Pood? His was the faith and the will. 
A day of agonized pleading had been his initial con- 
tribution toward bringing a constant stream of half- 
skeptical, half-respectful horsemen to the stall of a cer- 
tain sorrel gelding at the fair grounds of Akron, Ohio. 
For Zebro was trotting again—trotting, as Uncle Dick 
put it, like a house afire; trotting at a clip which had 
allowed him to jog home at Canton the week before 
with the demoralized field strung out behind him. 

This fact I had learned from a letter. A night’s 
train ride had allowed me to view the healed and shining 
sorrel, knee-deep in straw. I also shook hands with a 
black potentate who could be no less than the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, despite his astonishing likeness to Pood. 

Next I perched myself on the track fence beside 
Uncle Dick, determined to probe at the miracle. Cer- 
tain amenities must first be observed, however. 

“Well, how have you been?” 

“Fust-rate. Had a touch in my left shoulder a while 
back. Kind of thawed out when the sun got down to 
business.” 

“And mother ?”’ 

“She’s to home. She’s either blowin’ her nose or 
wipin’ her eyes right this minit, poor critter.” 

“Too bad. Hay fever’s a distressing thing, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s hell,’”’ said Uncle Dick, speaking from the heart. 

“And now,” I said, “what have you been doing to 
this horse?” 

The owner of Zebro stopped flicking at a clump of 
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daisies which lifted their white-and-gold heads an entic- 
ing whip’s length from the fence. “Nothin’,” said he 
succinctly. 

“Nothing ?” 

“No more than to git up there an’ ride.” 

*“No special shoes or boots?” 

“Quarter boots and scalpers like he’s always wore. 
Two-ounce toe weights in front and a small grab on all 
four shoes. Just balanced, that’s all.” 

“Well, you got him ready to race,” I insisted. “How 
did you do it?” 

“Like P’ve got every hoss ready for forty years. 
Jogged him on the cinders, give him a lot of slow miles 
to leg him up, let him down a little every week, worked 
him in two-twelve and repeat, brung him to the races 
with th’ rest. I got six head here.” 

He paused and twisted himself on the fence the better 
to see two trotters that were working out together. 
These swung into the back stretch and thundered past. 
I waited until the roar of hoofs and the musical ‘“‘G’wan, 
hoss!” of one of the drivers had faded in the distance. 

“But you must have an idea of some sort?” 

Uncle Dick resumed his flicking at the daisies. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted. “But it ain’t the sort of a 
idea that you tell around. Not,” he added thoughtfully, 
“if you don’t want to be took for an inmate of some 
place or other.” 

“T’ll swear you’re sane before a court,” I promised. 
“Fire ahead!” 
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He hesitated a moment, then met my inquiring look 
fairly and squarely. 

“T think it’s Pood,” he declared. 

“p ood iad 
- “So far as I can see, Pood’s talkin’ done the business.” 

“Talking! What talking? Whom does he talk to?” 

“To the hoss,” said Uncle Dick without the flicker 
of an eyelash. | 

I searched his face for a trace of humor. I found 
none. Still, he must be joking! 

“What does the horse say about it?” I inquired. 

Uncle Dick shook his head despondently. The look 
he gave me was almost sad. | 

“There you go!” he said. “I might of knowed it. 
I oughtn’t to blame you neither. You ain’t heard what 
I’ve heard. You ain’t saw what I’ve saw. Then again, 
you’re young an’ smart.” He slumped down on the 
fence and added, “A lot smarter than you'll be when 
you’re an old fool like I am that’s come to think you 
don’t know nothin’.” 

I hastened to assure him that I already distrusted my 
own opinion concerning many things. He was appeased 
at last, but consulted his watch and climbed stiffly from 
the fence. 

“Time to warm up,” he explained, for Zebro was a 
starter in the two-ten trot that day. “You watch him 
race this afternoon. To-night I'll tell you the whole 
thing.”’ Not without sarcasm he added, ‘“Mebbe you 
can find the answer in one of them books you’ve wrote.” 
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With my curiosity fanned to a blaze by a hinted 
mystery, I ignored the insult. 

“Do you think he’ll win?” I asked. 

“He might,” said Uncle Dick noncommittally. “That 
thing of Ed Bailey’s ain’t a bad trotter. He’s the one 
we've got to beat.”’ 

This prophecy was exactly fulfilled an hour or so 
later in the first heat of the two-ten trot. Early in the 
heat the Bailey stallion moved into the lead, with the 
rest of the field huddled together a length or so behind 
him. I looked for the green-and-white jacket of Uncle 
Dick, but could not locate it until they passed the stand 
the first time around. Then I saw that he was in fifth 
or sixth position, well to the outside of the dust-flinging 
squadron which pounded on in pursuit of Bailey. 

I lost the green and white once more as they went up 
the back stretch, nor did I see it again until Bailey was 
fairly into the stretch, with the field stringing out 
behind him around the turn. Then a sorrel appeared in 
the stretch, well away from the pole but coming very 
fast. 

And now I could see why Zebro had brought twenty- 
five thousand dollars when a three-year-old. He had 
the indescribable look of a high-class horse; the even, 
piston-like rhythm of the perfect trotter. Without 
effort, so it seemed, he was abreast of Bailey’s stallion. 
A whip rose and fell. Bailey might have spared a good 
horse this indignity. The result was the same as when 
a golfer presses his stroke. The too great effort which 
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the whip summoned from the stallion shattered the 
smoothness of his gait. He seemed to falter. Uncle 
Dick, sitting like a statue, swept on to the wire in the 
wake of Zebro’s immutable stride. 

The timing board declared the heat to have been 
trotted in 2:09%. Several unofficial timers showed 
watches which had stopped at two-eight flat. 

Now this was on a half-mile track and early in the 
season. I hastily sought out the heat winner and his 
entourage. 

Zebro was beneath a cooling shed, stripped of harness 
and bridle. At either flank was a groom busy with 
scrapers and sponges. Cupped across the bone of the 
sorrel’s nose was a gently restraining black hand. Close 
to his head was a fiercely exultant, wizened black face. 
Pood was not laboring physically with his charge. Only 
his lips moved. These poured into a long, delicate 
equine ear a sort of ecstatic gibberish, into which was 
woven “‘Dat-a-hoss!’”’ and “We sleep soun’ to-night !’’ 

“Congratulations,” I said to Uncle Dick, who was 
observing his mount from a near-by horse trunk. 

“He went a nice heat,’’ he acknowledged calmly. 
“How fast was it?” 

I told him what the watches in the grand stand had 
shown. He raised his eyebrows in surprise, got to his 
feet and went to Zebro’s head. 

“‘Wouldn’t blow out a candle,” he said, after watching 
the even flare and retraction of the sorrel’s nostrils for 
a moment. 
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“He ain’t been nowhere yet,” Pood informed us. 

But in the next heat of the two-ten trot Zebro went 
somewhere. He went, as Uncle Dick put it later, 
straight up. Trotting magnificently into the last turn, 
three lengths in front of Bailey’s wabbling stallion, 
which led a tired field, the sorrel made a wild and disas- 
trous break. Back he fell until the white-and-green 
jacket was fifty lengths behind the others. At last, 
when almost in a walk, he began to trot again. 

An aéroplane could not have come from where he was 
and won. A plane could have escaped the distance flag 
no doubt, but Zebro was a horse. The flag fell like a 
sword when he was two lengths away, cutting him off 
from further efforts that day. The green-and-white 
jacket was out of it. 

I went to the track gate to meet Uncle Dick. As I 
stood there waiting, the voice of the starter floated to 
me as he announced the result of the heat. He named 
the horses and the order in which they had finished. 

“Zebro,” he informed the listening grand stand, 
“was distanced.” The high wooden fence of the fair 
grounds echoed the word ‘“‘distanced” mockingly. Close 
at hand I heard another voice, low to be sure, but filled 
with an indescribable reproach: 

“Shame on you!” 

I stepped aside as Pood led the sorrel through the 
gate and off the track. Zebro was still hitched to his 
bike. A gray blanket enveloped him to the ears. He 
was unchecked, and one of those flicking, nervous ears 
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was on a perfect level to receive the full scorn of the 
words I had just heard. They were repeated: 

“Shame on you!’ 

The ear twitched protestingly. 

“Shame on you!” 

The ear seemed to flinch. 

“Shame on you!” 

The ear flattened dismally against a dejected head. 

I watched this pair—the plodding, bent old negro 
and the huge, hard-breathing horse—until they slowly 
rounded the end of a line of stalls and disappeared. 

Uncle Dick came through the gate and joined me. 
His face and wind-blown gray whiskers were cream- 
colored with dust. So was his silk jacket and the lenses 
of his driving goggles pushed up on his sweating fore- 
head. 

“Well, durn my ornrey time!” he exploded. 

“Hard luck,” I sympathized. 

“Luck! If ever a driver got a hoss beat I just done 
it. 99 

“You! How?” I inquired. 

“T tried to take him back,” he epiained “T seen 
Bailey was through, and there wa’n’t no sense winnin’ 
way off like that. If I’d let him alone he’d of come 
home to suit hisself. The minit I took holt of him he 
went straight up.’’ His troubled eyes roamed up the 
stretch to the turn where the tragedy had occurred. 
“All my fault! All my fault!” 
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“Pood doesn't seem to think so,” I said. His eyes 
came swiftly back to mine. 

“Pood! Itold Pood how it happened. What was he 
sayin’ to him just now?” 

“Shame on you!” I repeated, and was forced to smile. 

There was no answering smile. I was astonished to 
see Uncle Dick’s gloom-filled countenance become more 
deeply troubled. I was equally astonished by his words. 

“Now that ain’t right,” he said, as one might speak 
of a grave injustice. | 

He made as though to depart in the direction of the 
stables, but I seized him firmly by the arm. 

“You tell me what all this is about,’’ I said, “or I'll 
think you have gone crazy.” | 

“To-night,” he promised. “I’ve got to see Pood now 
and git cleaned up. To-night, after supper, at the 
hotel.” 

With that I let him go. 

A friend’s wedding in Cleveland the following day 
was responsible for my trip West. I could spend the 
night in Akron, but that was all. 

When Uncle Dick insisted on roaming aimlessly 
about the streets after dinner instead of attempting to 
make all things clear to me, I was keenly disappointed 
and said so. 

“Keep your shirt on a while yet,” he advised, and 
dragged me into a moving-picture show. It was nine 
o'clock when this happened, and past eleven when the 
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last flicker of a maudlin entertainment died away. Im- 
mediately thereafter we took a street car of Uncle 
Dick’s selection. 

“Where are we going now?” I asked resignedly. 

“Out to the track,’’ said he. | 

“What for?” I demanded. 

“You'll see,” he promised, and began a discussion of 
the inanities I had just been forced to witness on the 
screen. 

Arrived at the fair grounds, he led the way down 
rows of silent stables that seemed like long white tombs 
under a crescent moon. We met no living soul. We 
heard no sound. Sleep had come to the racers and those 
who ministered to them. At last I observed a thin 
streak of yellow light. As we drew near I heard a 
muttering voice. The light and the voice came from 
the slightly open upper door of a stall. Uncle Dick 
stole to this crack. For a moment his head obscured 
the streak of light. It was withdrawn, and I felt his 
hand seize my arm and urge me forward. As I put 
my eye to the crack the muttering I had heard became 
intelligible: ‘Shame on you!” 

The stall was lighted by a lantern hanging from a 
wooden peg. In the center of the stall was Zebro. The 
great, soft horse eyes of him seemed positively tearful. 
Holding him by a halter strap was Pood, his face mon- 
keylike in its intensity. 

“Shame on you!” 
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The hanging head of Zebro drooped lower. His 
knees attempted the inevitable sagging movement which 
a horse makes as a preliminary to lying down. A 
chocolate-colored hand jerked fiercely on the halter 
strap. ‘Keep your feet! Keep your feet, mistuh! We 
ain’ started yet!” 

The sorrel stiffened his knees. | 

“‘Can’t take you back in a race, eh? Got to ride 
where it suits you? You trot where you’re put, you 
hear me? Doan make no difference where it’s at— 
behin’, in front or right in de gang—jus’ trot, dat’s 
all you gotta do. Ef you git beat tryin’—I ain’ sayin’ a 
word. Ef dey kin outtrot you—you doan hear nothin’ 
fum me. But doan lemme ketch you makin’ a spectacle 
of yo’self like you done to-day! Doan lemme do it! 
Git th’ flag in a cheap race, eh? Chuck away five hun- 
dred dollahs like it’s ca’fare! Shame on you!” _ 

For ten minutes, with an eye glued to the crack, I 
looked and listened. Uncle Dick drew me from the 
door at last. 

“‘So that’s it,” I said as we headed for the car line. 

“Yep,” said Uncle Dick. “It'll keep up like that all 
night.” : 

I whistled softly. 

“I told Pood this afternoon it was my fault. He 
wouldn’t listen. Said a trottin’ hoss has got to trot 
an’ keep on trottin’. He’s right, of course. I guess 
I kind of made allowances for this one—everything 
considered.” 
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“How often do they hold these night sessions?” I 
inquired. 

_ “Every time the hoss makes a mistake—right often 
for a while. He’d make a nasty break when he. wan't 
goin’ a thutty clip when I fust started to work him. 
After he’d attended night school a few times he done 
better.”’ | 

“And you're certain it’s the—well, talking to, that’s 
made him trot again?” 

Uncle Dick halted and faced me. 

“A man ain’t certain of much in this world,” he said 
slowly, “but I'll tell you one thing you can bank on. 
We've been waitin’ forty years to make a killin’— 
mother an’ me. Right now she’s got one or two Liberty 
Bonds laid away for the puppose. If we do it with this 
hoss—an’ I aim to try—that ole nigger won’t have to 
worry as long as he lives.” a 

I sincerely hoped this promise might be kept. I de- 
sired it more so after I had done an unprecedented 
thing the following morning. 

I had had myself called at five o’clock, dressed hur- 
riedly and taken a taxi to the track. I approached the 
slightly open stall door with a feeling that the crack 
could not possibly reveal what I had seen the night 
before. I was right. The scene had somehow changed. 
This was accounted for, I discovered, by a different 
lighting. The flame in the smoking lantern had all but 
expired. A new-risen sun was shooting tiny shafts 
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through each crevice between the boards of the rear 
wall. 

For the rest there was an ancient negro whose 
face was ashy gray from fatigue, a sorrel horse so 
heavy-headed that his muzzle brushed the straw in 
which he stood, and I heard, as I turned away, a 
monotonous, husky croaking: ‘Shame on you!” 


III. 


I received two short letters from Uncle Dick during 
the summer. They contained little news. In the first 
one he said, “Pood is sleeping good these days.” In 
the second, “Night school has let out.” This would 
seem to indicate that the sorrel’s conduct was improv- 
ing, but to what extent I could only guess. 

At last, when autumn had come, I received an aston- 
ishing telegram. It was dated Lexington, Kentucky. 
It read: 


Pood’s scholar entered in Transylvania. Will be a 
long price. Mother will put up Liberty Bonds. Get 
here sure. | 

RICHARD CLAREY 


Now, as every one knows, the Grand Circuit meeting 
at Lexington, Kentucky, is the biggest event of the 
light-harness season. The Transylvania Stake is the 
most celebrated race of the meeting. Only a great 
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trotter dares compete in that stake. Only a very great 
trotter may hope to win it. 

No wonder I read the telegram again. Zebro was 
entered in the Transylvania—that was clear. Liberal 
odds would be laid against his chances—little doubt of 
that. Matilda would cash her Liberty Bonds to bet on 
him—great Christopher Columbus! Uncle Dick ad- 
vised me to come and wager also. Yes, that was it. 
It could mean nothing else. 

I sat down and thought it over for some time. Had 
the aged couple gone insane, or was it a matter of sec- 
ond childhood? At last I pulled a telegraph blank to 
me and wrote: 

“Awfully sorry. Can’t get away. I am pulling for 
you.” I signed this and sent it off. 

I wanted to go, heaven knows. I have deed been 
fascinated by the atmosphere of the Lexington trots. 
It is a joy to mingle with soft-spoken Kentuckians 
while they are absorbed in the thing they love best. 
But that wire, when I had duly reflected, had to be sent. 
I was not afraid of losing money. I could bet little or 
nothing, as I saw fit; but I was afraid of the pangs it 
would bring me to see my good friends utterly heart- 
broken. 

And so on the afternoon of the race I was hanging 
about Times Square, waiting for the first sporting 
extra. Seizing one off a motor truck as it dashed up, I 
skimmed the headlines. A sort of flame shot through 
me—a wildly triumphant flame. 
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“Zebro wins the Transylvania,” I read. “Best time 
2 :02%.” 

I read no more on Times Square. I hurried home 
where there was sufficient quiet to allow me to devour 
every syllable of the dispatch undisturbed. 

When I had done so I laid aside the newspaper and 
stared disconsolately from my window over a dreary 
plateau of roofs, running from Columbus Avenue to 
upper Broadway. 

To think what I missed! Matilda’s face, for in- 
stance, as a well-known green-and-white jacket, sur- 
mounted by gray whiskers, flashed under the wire in 
front of all the other jackets in the great Transylvania. 

And what—oh, what, had Matilda’s face been like 
when Uncle Dick had heaped her ample lap with rolls 
and rolls of bills? 

And Uncle Dick! How had he appeared when the 
press photographers had surrounded him to take his 
picture, holding the reins over a Transylvania winner? 

And now I groaned aloud as a thought came to me. 
I had missed seeing Pood lead Zebro, 2:0234, off the 
Lexington race track with twenty thousand people 
looking on! I had also missed hearing any remarks he 
might condescend to make at the time. 

Pood would be taken care of now—no doubt of that. 
I recalled every word of Uncle Dick’s promise. But 
was this a killing? Perhaps at the last moment Matilda 
had refused to part with her cherished bonds. Was 
the purse alone enough to take care of Pood com fort- 
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ably? The main thing, I felt, was to take care of Pood. 
At ten o’clock that night I received another telegram : 


Won twenty thousand and first money. Mother 
buys fur coat to-morrow. Pood wants ten acres and 
amule. He gets them. 

R. C. 


(x) 
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